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CIIAI’TEE I 

KAHLV VEAHH 

KosBETri’B Ufi!, it han w^ll aaid, lias bcwu traated 
by Ilia biygi’aphtn’B too inmh in tha Pradiapliaalite 
jiietlRHl : wa hava Ihhiii primaniiid with a grant mass 
of datiiil, highly iutarasting hi itsalf, but taiuliiig 
somawhat to obHaura ilia distinatmms of tha central 
figure. Yet it is liitrd to mm how it could have laiaii 
otharwisa The atHilusimi in which in latar life Eosiatti 
livadj the fascinakHl iiitortist which ho inspirod in 
those who war© luhiuttiHi within th© ©lost^shut doors, 
the strtuig© lighti so to sfHiak^ whicih tha initiated 
brought away glitimioring round thoir brows, from visits 
to tho inmost proiisiica-ahanilafr, thii piaturiis, guarded 
so joalmisly from all public dispitiyi, th© poems, spring- 
ing from a sourcMi of which tli© iccirct was so datiply 
hidden —all these thingi stimnliitecl public oiiriosity 
te an ©xtravagani ili^grtio. The ntsnli wm that a host 
of distorted legends iprang np round the iiaiiiii of 
Eossattii iixaggoriitlng nil that wm morbid, darkitiiiig 
©very ghtdow, dwelling mainly on lapios from eon- 
ventiorial itnndiirdsi and subititutifti for tliii bravo, 
genial, rokiiit |M^rioimllty, which the ©hosen frioridii 
1 I 
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still discerned under the oyer shade wing of doom, 
an affected, decadent, fantastic figure, posturing in a 
gloomy danse macahre, or wandering in an airless laby- 
rinth of poisonous loveliness. 

It was necessary then, at all hazards, for his 
biographers to tell the truth about Rossetti. Rut the 
outcome is that we have been told almost too much of 
him, and yet not enough. Of the earlier and brighter 
years the record is comparatively slight. Yet we 
can follow his footsteps, print by print, along the 
darkening pilgrimage, while the sombre figure of the 
dreamer marches heavily along, with sometimes a 
word and sometimes a glance flashed upon us, but 
severe, inscrutable, sad with a wilful sadness. With 
what philosophy he faced the doom that threatened him, 
how his eager pursuit of the beautiful harmonised, if 
it did harmonise, with the stubborn insistence of pain 
and decay, whether he increased in a grim and stoical 
resistance, or turned his back upon the awful mystery, 
beguiling the time that still remained to be told j or 
whether the whole character broadened and deepened 
under the pressure of the elemental sadness — all this 
we can never know. And here, I think, lies the deepest 
tragedy of Rossetti’s life. A man of infinite self-will, of 
intense though limited outlook, sets out upon a certain 
pilgrimage, with a radiant goal in view, resolutely dis- 
regarding all that does not at once accommodate itself 
to his aims and faiths ; and then the vision changes, 
and he is confronted in the saddest and sternest way 
with the darkest problems that try and torture the 
mortal nature. The very gloom of the tragedy lends 
a deeper augustness to the great figure that slowly 
moves to meet it. But we may dare to hope that a 
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mill which, though knit, with a temperament open in a 
Kiiigtilnr degree t.o all tlie nearer Be<luc‘tionH of beauty, 
kept itH gaze reHcduhdy on the itliiniate hope, the 
furtlu^r the caniiral vinituL aiul which looked ho 

earni^Hily t.lirough tlie HymlMil to the ftirce symbolised, 
Lain in some freer region io the knowledge of 
ret, that, nnirmured like a phantom muaie, in 
myateriouH tones rouiul the clouded earthly 
tabernacle. 

Galnhd (Imrles Dante Ilossetti, commonly known 
as Dantr iUHnricn Itessnrn, was born on May 12, 
I82H, at No. «iB ('harlotU* SirtM*!, Ihniland Idacm. lie 
was Imptiztnl at All Stmls (’htircli, Imngham Idaca, 
according to ihe^ rites of the (‘hurclj of England, his 
mother btnng a devtded Anglican, of an Hvangeiical 
type in early tlays, but later htdding High Church 
views. The name fhihriel was his father*B name, 
(diaries eatuc from Ins godfather, Mr. CharlcH liyell 
of Kinnrirtly,a family friend, a keen siudemtof Italian 
liferatuns ami fatliiw of tlie celebrated geologist. Sir 
Charles LyelL He was tmlled Dante aftiw his fiithcr's 
fa^anirite pmd, liossetti tlropped the naim^ Charles in 
early libs ami it is strange that one who never even 
visitetl the lantl of his ftneesiors, who, as his brother 
says, ** was iilwiiys remiy to reckon to ilie discreilit of 
fortngners a eeriiiin shallow ami frof/liy denicmstrativft- 
ness,’* who loved the free country of his nativity so 
w*elh shmtltl have parted with Ins only Eng!i«li in- 
heritaiicfi. Ifii transposeil Ids oilier miiiias, prohality 
to avoid ladiig confused with his father, and we find 
him in early writing to Iris iiiinC who 

iidrlreiied him by his legal intimls, to ask her to 
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use the nomfiielaitire that li«« hint i^iTiiiaiifiirly 

adopted. 

Of his four gnuulpamUs, wi‘ro piir»» Ii.iIiuik, 
one English, ilia father was iJahriolt^ ti s /), | 

the youngest son of Nieola UmsmiUIuu l*Lirksmi!li nf 
Vasto, a town on tlio Atiriaiu* ihu'A r*f Si*Mi.h Ifaiv. 
They were siinple jMH»ph*: iitj.H.Hrfif.H graiiiliiirJihi-r 
could neither read nc^r write. 

His mother was Fniners Mary Lavuna 
daughter of (laetano PoUduri and Iuh wifi* !\!ana 
(Pierce), (taetano PoHiiori wan the ^»un **f a |iliy;4iiniiii 
of Bientina, a Tusean town, Hv wum at une f ime ?4eiU‘e» 
tary to Alfieri, and Heitlingin England in ITHti, married 
Miss Pierce, a governesa, and tuuglit Italian, 

Gabriele Rossetti was a man of aelive iinmt* with 
strong literary tastaa, in early ilays a Hkilfiil drauglif.# 4 .,' 
man, and always a Imautifni reader and He 

was an mpmmnior^^ a pwi, and in early life litireiiifii 
to the operatic theatre of Han fhirlo at Naples, bong 
afterwards a Curator in the Museum of Na|d«^», lie 
was in high favour with Murat, King «»f Naples, iind 
held a secretaryship in the doparimeni of pnhhr 
instruction. Whan the Bourlnm king, Ferdninfid I, 
was restored to his kingdom in IHir*, liofiseiii 
a revolutionary, and wm prosiTituHl in |KLH when 
Ferdinand, with the aid of the Auslriaiw, iinp|ire,?i.?iefl 
constitutional govcrnmi?nt He emnijiwl tti 
in 1821, in a British uniforin, on a iiittii'-nf war, 
Eventually, in 1824, he settled iit Kitghiiid fiitil liinfrtPil 
in^l826. He was appointed Profaasof fif fiitliEii iti 
Kings College, London, in IH31* fits liffaltli ti#^linp4 
in 1842, and after some years of invalid lift h# flittf 
in 1864, ^'glad to be raleasedd^ 
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Tha elder EoBHeiti wan a BC^UHitive, lively, aetive- 
iiiiiultHl man, Hueiable, giKuidunuoured, aiul alTe(‘tiunate. 
Ha waB a fervtait putriat., anti had a high Btaudard of 
viriiu^. In ndigioa lu^ wan a fret^-thiuker, but with a 
afcrungly apirituai nature. He wrote voluminoiwly, pa- 
triotie and rtdigiouB ptHunn, poHtieal treatiBim, luyntical 
connueutarieH. Hin luemtny wan greatly revered in 
Italy, and in eoinmtnnoratt'd by an inHeri|)tion iii the 
cloirtter of Hunia C’roet^ in Khunuiee, The t'entcuiary of 
liiB birth wan (*t‘h‘l»rait?tl at Vaaio in 18H»b and the 
oeniral piar/a of the town renunnnl after him. 

There ia a delightful pieture td' him by Ida aon 
drawn in lKo3, whitdi reprt‘BimtH him aitting at a table, 
in a iuip atu! overeoat, ehmely aeannitig a mauuseript 
which thrtnvB an upward light on the brow. His 
white hair growB thiekly; the long, thin lujae, the 
oompreBBed lipB, the tired but penetmtiug eyee, all 
Bhow the man of Idgh enihuiiiaBm, intaiiHe intellectu- 
ality, and refined chariu^ter. It in not fanciful to 
sea a certain strain of tmtadieisini and unworldlincii 
in the face, combined wdth the gentle auhnuBBion 
that comei of a faith in klmm and prinoipleii lying 
behind the material world. 

Tliere wan, it ioemB, a **certiiin tinge of aolbopinian 
or ioIf*appIauia in Im knnperanumt’- ; he liked, 8iiid 
his son I>aui©, *^to ride tin* high horned^ But he was 
quite without iMirsonal vanity, full of kiricliittiia, and 
generously appriioiiitive of the moriti of othira, 

Eoisctti^s mother was a culiivatoi woman, fond of 
*!lS^til%^chaf«t«iriied by great aimplioily of imtur«; 
iolf-controlliid, just, kind, abhorring goiiiip, strongly 
rcligiout, imd iniiriily devoUid to lier husband imd 
dhdldjfiiL Sliii said once, in 1872, I always h«i a 
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passion for intellect, and my wish was 
husband should be distinguished for inti 
my children too. I have had my wish j i 
wish that there was a little less intellect in t 
so as to allow for a little more common-sei 
had herself no lack of the latter quality, 
simply enough, and for ten years, wher 
Bossetti was disabled by illness, she took | 
worked hard for the support of the house] 
was, too, an excellent woman of business, 
always lived within their means, 

Bossetti’s brothers and sisters were three i 
Maria Erancesca (1827-1876), who became 
of an Anglican sisterhood ; William Michae. 
who still survives, his brother's careful a; 
plished biographer; and Christina (1830- 
illustrious poetess. They were thus a 
marked characteristics, with strong literary 
tie gifts, with which was combined, in t] 
a deep and mystical religion. The earlj 
the children were passed almost wholly ii 
The household had few English acquaint 
Mr. W. M. Eossetti says that “it seems 
exaggeration to say that every Italian sta; 
passing through London, of a Liberal mode ( 
opinion, sought out my father, to make 
acquaintance with him.’^ There was also s 
flow of foreigners requiring assistance, and if 
signal was given, as was often the case 
Eossetti being a Freemason, they were in 
relieved. Italian patriots, artists, literary^ 
cians, venders of plaster-casts, dancing-i^s 
tics of every kind congregated there, an P^OLg 
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most famous were Paganini the violinist, jMazzini, and 
Panizzi. 

The children spoke Italian in the house, and listened 
to perpetual declamatory political talk, idealistic aspira- 
tions, recitations of poetry, and reminiscences of Italy. 

It is interesting to note that this seems to have 
developed in D. Gr. Rossetti an extreme hatred of 
politics. It is often to be remarked, in men of strong 
individuality, that the influences of early life seem 
to have had a curiously antagonistic effect upon their 
tastes and character ; and the result of this animated 
political society seems to have confirmed the young 
poet in a deeply rooted dislike of the lesser or practical 
politics. heard so much,’^ it is said, ^^in his 

youth, of gliAustriaci (the Austrians) and Luigi MUppo 
(Louis Philippe), that he seems to have registered a 
vow to leave Luigi Pilippo and the other potentates 
of Europe and their ministers to take care of them- 
selves.’^ For political ideals and principles he seems 
to have had a faint sympathy, but for practical politics 
he had what can only be called an aversion, almost 
amounting to detestation. 

A similar influence can be detected in the hoy’s 
literary tastes. Gabriele Rossetti was an ardent 
student of Dante, and fond of abstruse mystical 
speculations on the subject of the poems. He would 
sit surrounded with huge folios in ancient type, 

about alchemy, freemasonry, Brahminism, Sweden- 
borg, the Cabbala, etc., and filling page after page of 
prose, in impeccable handwriting full of underscorings, 
interlineations, and cancellings.’'^ Nothing that Dante 
wrote was allowed to be capable of simple and natural 
interpretation ; every passage and every word was an 
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elaborate veMele for uf Huiur* lupitwid 

speculation or pal it ieu! iiiea. muJ th.o laichrHi iinion^ lur 
a bookj in Gabriele ItossetlibH lunulli, wa-n that it wa-ji 
a libro sominainente niiniicti/* 

Tlie result on the ehiblren wan tliai tlunigli thi^y 
Tiewed tlieir father’s atudies with rr.Hpini., tio^ iMHiks 
which he loved were uiitlerHtiM.,Hl tud to tiu riuni/’ 
But Eossetti rcHliHcovereil Dante fer hiuiHidf when 
he was fifteen or mxiinui; and tlien* rehevni of 
the fear of being obliged tt> iuterpr«'i tbi^ |»MeneH in 
some remote sensCy he inasieretl ilietn wuh hunniig 
avidity, lie wrote in the Prefaet? /‘eir/y /ralbu* 
Poets, those early days, all around me parUHjk 
of the influence of the great Florentme; hll, Crum 
viewing it as a natural eleineni, I also* growing older, 
was drawn within the cirtde,^’ But, Kiwmking gener- 
ally, the studies of their father may tie said tti liavti 
thrown the children, by a Hpedi^s of reaetion, rather 
decidedly into the study of English lilrratnre. 1‘hey 
read poetry, tales, and whohmome olil i«H3-ks* amt b^gaii 
very early to try their hand at writing. Neither the 
early writings nor the early pitdures of tlm rhihl nmnu 
to have been markedly promising, Imt ii is inierenliiig 
that he preferred imagitiative desigiin, Hindi iih seiniei 
from. Shakespeare, to transcriptiimii of luitiiriil iilijwetH* 
and chose to create rather than copy, 

The only one of the early writings wlneli tleii^rvei 
a passing mention, from the that ii k a hihlio- 
graphical curiosity, is a ikhuii in four piiriH 
Sir Sugh the Emm, which was at Iht? age tif 

twelve, and printed in 1843 by his gmiidfatliur, Itr. 
Polidori, who had then moved into Lotidiiiii ai a prit il« 
printing-press which he had mi up. 
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An interesting autobiographical reininiacenee of his 
early days occurs in a mystical storyj SL Agtm 
nf IntemmBmif ^vriiicm at a lat.er date. Among 
my earliest rcHudlectiouH, none is stronger than that 
of my father standing before the fin^ when Im came 
home in the London winter evenings, and singing to 
ns in Ids swetd., giumrous tones; scnnetimes ancient 
English ditties, — such songs as one might translate 
from ilic birds, and the brooks might set to music; 
sometimes with whicii fortngn travel had 

familiarised Ids youth, — among them the great tunes 
which have rtuig the worUrs (diangcm since 1 

used to sit on ilie lu’arthimg, listening to 1dm, and 
hmk between Ids knees into thc^ hre till it burned 
my fac’ie, while the sights swarmitig up in it scMmied 
changed and changed with the music: till the music 
and tlie fire and my heart, burned together, and I 
would take paper atid pencil, ami try in some childish 
way to fix the shapes that rose within me. For my 
ho|ie, even then, wm to Im a jaiinterd* 

The boy went in IHiifi to a <lay««{duK)l in Ihmtland 
Flaw, find to King’s (killege fkdund in 1837, where ha 
stayed till 1842. Here he learned I^itin and French 
well, Cfcrman fairly, and (ireek but a little. He had 
some linguistic a{a.itude, hut hehl science and mathe- 
nmtics in contempt. He was said t.o have been a 
Cjuiat, fiffectioniite boy, couragemis, kind, and con- 
iidiimie of otlmrs. But bis own rtsad lection wa« 
different He desi^ribed lumself to Mr. IIiill €ain© ta 
having l»aii di^stitute iff personal courage, shrinking 
from the iiiiusements of Ids stdioolfellows, and fearful 
of thiir i|iiarrid8, selfish, tliough not without some gen- 
©rotti imptilsiii, and reclusive in habits. Th# truth 
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probably is tliat he was intensely preoccnpied, like all 
children of strong inclividnality, with his own ideas 
and dreams, and apt to resent anything that diverted 
the current of them ; but he was pre-eminently genial 
and sociable by nature, and it is impossible that he 
should not have displayed these qualities to a certain 
extent when at school. He was always a favourite 
with simple people, servants, shoe-blacks, organ- 
grinders, and never had, to the end of his life, the 
faintest consciousness of or subservience to social posi- 
tion. ISTo doubt the uncongenial atmosphere of school 
threw him back decidedly upon the circle of home 
interests. He appears to have made no special friends 
at school. 

In 1842 it was decided that Eossetti had received a 
sufdcient education, and that his professional life had 
better begin. He was bent on becoming an artist, 
though it does not appear that up to this date his 
drawings had shown any special promise. It is inter- 
esting that he seems to have been allowed to have 
his own way in the matter, as the household must 
have been under the pressure of considerable anxiety 
owing to the failing health of Gabriele Eossetti. He 
went first to the drawing academy of Mr. E. S. Cary 
in Bloomsbury Street. He was there for four years. 
He appears to have been irregular in attendance, and 
with moods of brusquerie and unapproachableness, 
alternating with hilarious gaiety and affectionate 
generosity. He paid little heed to Caryls instruc- 
tions, but followed his own methods. \^Why were 
you not here yesterday ? ” says his instructor, accord- 
ing to the legend. “ I had a fit of idleness,^^ says the 
pupil, and shortly after distributes a sheaf of verses 
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among tlm BiudmitH. Ho naid onro to Iub brtithnr, 
many ynarn afior, Ah Hoon an a thing in iiniitaaMl on 
nu‘ as an obligation, my aptitiub^ ftjr <loitig it is gum*; 
what I (najkt to do is what I rant His imagina 

tion was, howovoi', strongly stimHl TTf tho oxhibitiou 
of soiuo oartoons in Wostminstor Hall* prior to tlui 
ilocuration t)!’ tln^ liotmtmof Purliaimmt. Ib*ro ho tirnt 
Haw tho work of Ford Aladox: Brown, anti rrc‘ogiiiHi*d 
a iH*w spirit at work, a spirit of originality ami 
iukdity, of ro volt against sU*.roolypt*d inidliiotis, Huh 
hail an important boaring on his uftor oaroor. Mo 
enttHH'd tin* Aniitpu^ School of the Royal Acudemy in 
RS'RVi^nd then* is an interesting liesrript itm of his 
appoaranee in thoso days, given Iw a felloW'Simbmt. 
^‘d'hiek, beautifub ami (dosidy tnudinl maHSos of rhdi 
brown nmelnneghmied liair fell abotii an ample brow, 
and almost to iht^ wearer's shonhh'rH; st rong t*y tdminvs 
marked [masked?] with their dark shatlows a pair of 
ratlnu’ sunken t^yes, in whieh a sort of fire, inslim*! with 
what may he millml proud eynieism, burned with fttriive 
cmergy. His rather high (dundi hones were tin* more 
observable Ina’anse his e.ht^eks wm’i^ roselens and hollow 
enough to indieaie the wmste of life amt miilnigld' oil 
to whieh the youtli was adtliided. Mlose Hhaving left 
bare his vi'ry full, not to say sensticnw lips, and sipiiire- 
cut masmdine ehim liather Iwdtnv tdie midtlh^ height, 
and with a sliglitly rolling gait, Hemsetti eiuati forwiiril 
among his fcdluws with a jerky step, iossetl the falling 
hair liaek from his fare, and, having Imih haiuls in Ids 
poekt*ts, facanl ilni student world with an iimimeinHt air 
whitdi savoured of tln^rough mdf-ridiiuiee. k Imre 
throat, a falling, ill-ka|>t eollar, Imots not overd'niidliiir 
with brushes, blank and wcdl-worn habiliments, inidud- 
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ing not tlie ordinary jacket of the period, but a loose 
dress-coat which had once been new — these were the 
outward and visible signs of a mood which cared even 
less for appearances than the art-student of those days 
was accustomed to care, which undoubtedly was little 
enough.’’ 

hlr. Holman Hunt says that, on speaking to him, the 
impression of his insouciance was much modified 5 ^^he 
proved to be courteous, gentle, and winsome, generous 
in compliment, rich in interest in the pursuits of 
others, and in every respect ... a cultivated gentle- 
man,” 

At this time Eossetti’s intellectual ardour was very 
great. He read Shelley and Keats with profound 
admiration, and many other poets; in prose he had a 
taste for the legendary, the strange, the supernatural, 
combined with a great relish for humorous writing of 
any kind. He eschewed philosophy, science, history, 
and politics. In 1847 he discovered Browning, and 
everything else sank into the background: he revelled 
in the passion, the dramatic perception, the mediaeval- 
ism of Browning. He wrote a prose romance called 
Sorrentino, the ms. of which he afterwards destroyed. 
He began to translate the JSPibehingeriUed. He had also 
taken up Dante and the Italian lyrists, and translated 
everything that pleased him, including Dante’s Vita 
Nuova. Some of these translations were shown to 
Tennyson, who pronounced the work to be strong and 
earnest, but disfigured by superficial faults. But 
what is still more striking is that, before entering his 
twentieth year, he had written The Blessed Damozel, in 
many respects his finest and most characteristic poem; 
moreover, in the next year or two he wrote the Ave^ the 



iK'i^inniiig of Ihtnfv at VrnmiU The Lunt (Y^ti/essif^n, The 
PnTide^mul nn tirigiiial draft of »/r»a//^c)f wliirli 
thn graator pari wuh nfitn'wardH nintadltHl. Tht' whole 
period ilio iinpmsHi(»n of itdetmo vitaliij and 

Binntgitn 1‘nL it in even nu»ro rcnnarkahle to find how 
early nuitnrity wan rmehecL ilo HoeniH to liavo Borvod 
no paticnit iippreniieeHhip in liierattn*i% Imi to have 
canue .mnidtndy ant! awifily into the pcwsf\sHi«ni af Iuh 
full inluu'itanee. 

A gotul inatatiee id Ida pitotienl in,Hi|^ht in revtnihal 
hy tin* fart that In* fi*ll in with an lunaiyiuouH Inaik at 
tin* liritinli MuBtunn i’lilliMl Pitnlinv, whi<’h In* adininnl 
Huirndiuitly to eopy (Uit; In* ramt* tc» the eoneluBum 
that tluH luuHi Ih* the Wijrk id Holitu't Ih’tnvning, and 
wroti* tt> him itJ imk if it waa ho. Hnnvning replied 
in the ufHniuitive, from Venica*; hut it wan not till two 
yearn afii*r tliat t!n^ pcadH tnei. 

In IH'IH UoHNetti, yielding to iinpulHe in acdmrafter- 
ifiiie way» wnitt* a reinarkiihle letter to Ford Madox 
Ih'own. I to Haiti that he hini alwaya lulmireil hia 
** gloritnm’' work. ** I have alwaya liHieneti with 
avitlity if ycmr name huppenetl to Iw* meniioniHh and 
ruHhed fi rat of all to your nnnda^r in the eiiiiih>|(ue.’’ 
The let-ter on to my that Brt»Wfdi4 piotttre« had 
kept Idni **Htanding on the mtine K|mi for falnitous 
hmgtfiH (d tinned' He otmelndoH hy imking that Mmlox 
Bniwn woultl aeeept him m a pnpih ati he deaired *Ho 
oldain some knowleilge <d etdour.** 

Mr, W. M. lioHHetii miyH tliat Inn hroiher wii« siek 
<d the hIow progrem of Ida artistie iHliieiition, iind 
denired juat to gain Hutheient teehtdeil kiiciwledpi of 
brimh-work to Htiirt ujam original deaignH. 

Madox Brown wm twenty*»eve« at tliis data H« 
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was already win’king in tho s|drit t»f !hs» 'mUhIh- frrf‘4 
which he afterwards ftu'muiated in ihi* 

‘^emotional truth/* Neither Ihtui ten- hiin did In* re- 
ceive ade(|uah‘. recngtihinn, th*»Ui<h h«’ .sdeAiy vuiw^i^h 
as one of tlie most |UH)h?uud ;tn«i im|a'rnMivr 
of the century. He appears to Imve lieeu 
by the lotting and puriieularly by the liivi’'^!i prae*e 
it contiaiuc.dj an he was l»y m* me;un* 
to be so admiringly regartied. He !»» |j4ve 

imagined that sonu^ je.st. was intendeib and ii»areh*‘ii 
straight to Rossetti's Inmse with a slimf .^ifiek. 

Brown was a vigorons-hMsking man of’ fo-i nudablf^ 
aspect, with a strongly marked faee. km« ked 

at the door at r>0 (’harhgie Sir»-et/ and de»ir»’d 
to see Rossetti, but would not etmie in nr givi’ lii,s 
name. Rossetti came tlown. ** Is your name iCoS'nuii, 
and is this your writing?*’ fm anketL Hiwseiii re 
plied that it was. What tlo you mean Ity it ?" said 
Madox Brown, in his rlistiuet and sbiw 
Eossetti explained that he mmuii whiit In* said, am! 
Madox Brown, Boeing that the rt»f|iiesl wm geiiintn% 
accepted him on the spot as a pupil and ilerliip’ti t«i 
accept, with characteristic indilTerenee t.*i imunyv, any 
payment. Rossetti mnii ainnmt iniitirdiaiidy 
wards to the studio, and was at one.i% io Ins di?igii,^t, 
set down to paint some picklc-jars. 

At this date EoBsetti made two friends liiinnig the 

Academy students, whoHfUiHsmdiition with liitii imi.le ii 

great difference in fiis life. Theses were Mr, Itidiiuin 
Hunt, about a year older than iiiid Juliii 

Everett Millais, a year younger. ICoHselli Itmt neen U r, 
Hunts picture Mw of St, in tliw Ae-iiiiciny, 

^ To which house the Hwiettii liici nifiiiifitfl in |asi. 
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and had aaid iHd.sinnmHly that It. was ihi‘ hnnt picitira 
of yoar. Tlirou^di Mr. Ihint, Hossriti i^oi to know 
Millais wall, having provionsly Imou on tiwiiiH of im'ra 
ae«|naiiitamM\Hhi|j witii him. IMilluis luui nhnanly 
axluhiUnl |dt*tm*0H, iintl wan rogurdinl as a 

paragon cjf luanu iso, Mr. Ihud iidvisotl Kossotti, who 
had liuully lamontod tho tU‘grading {‘harurtor of tlio 
w<n’k ho wiiH doing, t«» iH^gin a larger piotunn and gain 
ttHdinii|no by using tho Htilldifo <»hjortH wliioli In* wita 
at'i io paint an din*rt piotorial aoroHHtu’io.H it) it. i{rm» 
aotti tn'ontamlly oho.no Thv (iirihtHHl t^j Mftnf r/A//a as 
a snbjtad, 

But IvoHHotti was ntill ihnibtftd at thin timo an to 
whotluT ho Hhouh! tiolinittdy iuko up art or litaraturo. 
Ilo wroto it) laugh Hunt, to whom ho wan unknown, 
mnuUtig !dtn aomo of his pooms and translationH, anil 
linking his advican Lidgh Hunt rapliod in a vary 
kindly lattar, wliioh \h promu'vod. Ho Hooina, like 
Tonnyson, to hiivi^ boon iinprtmaotl with tho nmghnoaa 
of ilio vorsihoation in tho translaiioim. ** I guoKs 
indofutd* ho ** that yon aro idit^gidJior luit an 

nvuaioiil iw piotonald* ifnt laugh Hunt ox|)rosaod Innn 
atdf mmi gonoronsly about tito original poonmi aooing 
in ihont iho work of *‘an uiniuoatiouidda port, tiunighi* 
fill, iiiiagiimtiva, and with ram poworn of axpraHsioii, 
I hiulad you m studi at onois ivithont any misgiving.*'* 
Ho fomdiitloa with aomo kindly ivorda wiiriiing ih« 
fispiriini ngiiinat ttdiikiiig of poidry m it prtdViiiiioin 
*» Boatry/' lio Hiiyn, . ia not n thing for ii nian to 
livo lijMin whiioho ia in tho tlaah, howov«*r iiiiniortiil it 
limy rtuidor him in apirii/* 

lioHwdit jidtiod Mr. Holman Hiiiil in a utinlio in 
riinudiind Htrootfnow Ho. 4t» Fiimiy Bc|iiiirpii tlismal 
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and squalid place, looking out upon a timber-yard, and 
rendered additionally disagreeable by the fact that a 
boys^ school was kept in the bouse. 

The friendship with Millais was established one 
night at Millais’ house (7 Gower Street), where 
Millais, the only one of the group whose family was 
in easy circumstances, worked in a long, shed-like 
studio at the back of the house. There they turned 
over a book of engravings by Lasinio of the frescoes 
by early masters in the Campo Santo at Pisa — en- 
gravings which Ruskin calls execrable. This was in 
August 1848, and the incident was to have important 
consequences. 

I cannot but believe that his early entourcige had a 
great and lasting effect, both in poetry and art, upon 
so perceptive a spirit as Rossetti’s. In these first 
years, except for half a dozen visits to the country, to 
Chalfont and Little Missenden, and a few weeks at 
Boulogne, he knew nothing of the country pure and 
simple. He was thus, I think, thrown strongly back 
into himself, and the desire for beauty driven into 
one special channel. He has delicate and informing 
touches of natural observation in his poetry. But so 
eager an eye for beauty is bound to feed itself upon 
what it sees, and one can imagine Rossetti, like 
Leonardo da Yinci, wandering about the streets in 
search of rare and remote types of human expression. 
The landscape both of his pictures and poems is rather 
of the pictorial than of the natural order, imagined 
ideal places, gardens seen in dreams, with a tender 
light of evening over lawns and thick-grown trees. 

Moreover, the time at which natural impressions 
sink deepest is when they are .studied with the relent- 
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lesS; inquisitive gaze, tlie eager curiosity, tlie busy 
bands of childhood. Natural phenomena are not at 
an early age interpreted or apprehended in the light 
of beauty, but the harvest is then gathered and the 
habit acquired ; and thus the early London life no 
doubt accounts for the fact that Eossetti^s natural 
imagery does not rise, as it were, out of a full source, 
but consists more of little effects noted in some 
moment of country observation. 

There is an interesting fragment of autobiography 
in the St, Agnes which deserves to be quoted here : — 


“ Any artist or thoughtful man whatsoever, whose life has 
passed in a large city, can scarcely fail, in course of time, to 
have some association connecting each spot continually passed 
and repassed with the labours of his own mind. In the woods 
and fields every place has its proper spell and mystery, and 
needs no consecration from thought; but wherever in the 
daily walk through the thronged and jarring city, the soul has 
read some knowledge from life, or laboured towards some 
birth within its own silence, there abides the glory of that 
hour, and the cloud rests there before an unseen tabernacle/’ 
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THK PHK'UAJ’HAKIJ i IvH 

In the autumn of 1H4H tin* frl«“l»ru!inl 

brotherhood WUH oouHt it uUhI. W*' noi) Ii4<‘r lu thifi 

little society, whicdi was th'^tiiird hdw ;i |irMfuiiini 
though iudiveet eilVet <m KiiglHh art, th«* dMiinuiUii 
xnind of Eosnetti, Me luul u iiumi ;ui4 :i 
which, without any anHumidiun »i|'.hU|.i'riMrit \ , ijiitiir4ity 
took the lead in any gniu|Mil* wtnrli lir ivitn ii niniilw'r, 
from sheer force of wilh ulKHolnte kiiio%-ir«l|.:«’' i4 lii»i 
own mind, intensity of |)ur|Hmi», uinl a kind *»f 
generosity whicdi recognised ungrmlgiiiKl}.' and fir*# 
claimed unhesitatingly the iin’nts i»f ullirrii^ 11i« 
comhination was irresistilile : few iiii’O eiin rvntni thr 
dominion of will, intellectual fi>rre allied wilii leihle 
sympathy. 

The name was md. a new one. In lH|o i\%i» itrr- 
man painters, (kmielius ainl (K*erl*cck, Imd fMiiin|r‘4 
a society in Rome, called Ui«» tlernmii l*re- lia|di*P'Iiie 
Brethren. The basis of this inHiiiniiun h> lui%e 

been rather religimm than artintir, iiiiii wa,?* ii pri.4.<t»it 
against the prevailing irreligion of the art itnd 
of the day. The memlmrs priielised ii fij^^nrii »if 
monastic seclusion, and arrayed ilieiiiiirh'tig m n 
religious garb of eassoeks with rtiiie^gsriilw. Hy ilnp 

m 
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school the name Pre-Eaphaelite was chosen because 
the earlier Italian painters were mostly of a monastic 
type and consecrated their art to the decoration of 
sacred buildings. 

There was no such idea in the minds of o\ir English 
Pre-Kaphaelites. The genesis of the name appears in 
a letter written in August 1848, by Eossetti, to his 
brother William. He says that he has been reading 
Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters of Keats, then just 
published. “ He [Keats] seems to have been a glorious 
fellow, and says in one place (to my great delight) that, 
having just looked over a folio of the first and second 
schools of Italian painting, he has come to the conclusion 
that the early men surpassed even Eaphael himself ! ” 

The central idea of the Pre-Eaphaelite movement was 
a revolt against conventionality. The Pre-Eaphaelites 
thought that the English school of painters had fallen 
into a thoroughly insincere manner. They felt that 
the English genre school, originated by Hogarth, whom 
they valued for his hard observation and firm natural- 
ism, had degenerated in the hands of Wilkie, Leslie, and 
Mulready — kindly, childlike masters — into a school 
of painting characterised by conventional optimism 
and trivial humour, whose works appealed to the heart 
rather than to the mind and' eye. The Pre-Eaphaelites 
contemned the feeble device of anecdotal,” familiar 
or melodramatic subjects. They believed that English 
painters valued little but pretentious, theatrical, ^.nd ele- 
mentary effects, and traded with cheap emotions, false 
pathos, sentimental ideas. They saw no fundamental 
conception, no poetical imagination, no faithful delinea- 
tion. In the designs of Blake alone, whom they were 
almost the first to appreciate at his true worth, they 
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discerned a poetical imagination and an independent 
spirit at work. They even contemned the great 
English portrait-painters. Even Reynolds did not 
escape, being called “Sloshua” by Millais, a name 
suggested by the adjective ^‘sloshy,^’ which they ap- 
plied freely to all indefinite, feeble, and superficial 
work. They felt that the disadvantage of the appear- 
ance of a painter like Raphael, with the inimitable 
perfection of technique and tranquil sublimity of con- 
ception, was that he had influenced too deeply the art 
of his successors, and tended to destroy originality of 
design. They maintained that artists ought to paint 
things as they saw them, and not as they thought 
Raphael would have seen them. They did not take 
the earlier painters as a model, but they wished to re- 
vert to the principles of an artistic age when a strong 
and dominating tradition was not at work, but when 
painters developed art on their own lines with sturdy 
fidelity, masculine individuality, and serious intention. 
In these early masters, from G-iotto to Leonardo — for 
they had no great knowledge of Flemish or German 
schools — they saw an unspoiled delight in art, a 
genuine devotion, a loving labour which, besides a 
stirring spiritual intention, had a homely veracity of ’ 
presentment. In one sense these ancient painters were 
conventional, but it was only a conventionality of 
technique, not of conception, and did not override the 
original impulse of the artist. It was, in fact, a time 
of enthusiastic development, of workers not hampered 
with the consciousness of an overpowering treasure of 
unsurpassable production. 

The Pre-Raphaelites did not propose to confine them- 
selves to realistic subjects. In the mediaeval pictures, 
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fiir of Huhhi*! ti, tluTi* is no ant itfuarian attain pi 

to n^prinhu’i* I'Xiytly iho HurromuliugH that uiUHt havi^ 
figurtHi in ili«‘ tirigiual nffUf. Tin* (Msuvtnitinn whicli 
iiit*tliinvali8rH tin* hvoiwh (if iht* (inHiH*'! nUwy iliny ac- 
willmui t|U(‘Hii{)n. Hut thay ilunimt^lvcH 
riiihiT it» rniH’invi^ a Huhjia*! in u Htn'inim and Uifty 
way, and ilnni tci hw that iht» didaila wonv |u*nmnit 4 Hl 
witli a airii’t iiud uuHturn vtn-ucity. Hut ilun tdabnra^ 
tiiiii nf d«»tail wuh lud an unm’iitiul part of tlu^ prin- 
(dplnrt nf tln^ Hrntlirrhutnl. Mr. Ihduuiu Hunt naya 
that it wniH umhuiaken pri tun pally witii thn iiiini uf 
arriving at a ptndVrtitiu (if ttn’hniipU'. Wn ahould 
novvv havn lulmittinl that thn rtdiiupnHhiuinit of thiH 
habit (if wnrk by a luatunnl pa.intur wnuld make him 
hm nf a Frn-Haphaetiie.'’ 

In teehnicpun thii Ihn^dtapluteliU^H b(*gan witliacdean 
eanviiH, and built up tludr pic^tunm bit by bit, like a 
numaiti, finishing, iih fur m might be, eiw*h pieue of the 
work, without retouehing, iMdor*' another was k^gtin. 
But Eoiiiiiti did not adluu'e airietly to this system, 
imeept parhiiiia in uno or two of Ids earHeni prcHhic- 
tioiw. The Bridherluiod used primary eulourH, and 
iivoicliid low times and dark bimkgronnds, whudt W(*r« 
at tluit time ilte fimhiim; and instead of aiming at 
harmony by (mneentrating eolour and working away 
from a point, they developed each individual portion 
with, the «me lldtdiiy. 'I'lie mistake wim that 
miliiiiri do not, in a mwim m it iipj^eara to tlie eye, 
stoiitl filoftii| but are fit*Hliftei.l by the juxtapoaitioii of 
otlmr etiloiiri. Tbua a aoenti studied with isolated 
atteritiiiii to the cletaili la apt to wear a hiirdnoii and 
hiirihiiiMi wliioli do not reproduot the mmm m it 
apptars to tto eyt. 
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The three founders of the Brotherhood elected into 
the fraternity Woolner the sculptor, the painter James 
Collinson, B. G. Stephens, since well known as an art 
critic, and W. M. Bossetti, who was to uphold the 
principles of the Brotherhood in literature, and was 
appointed Secretary. Madox Brown would not join, 
saying bluntly that he disapproved of coteries. But, in 
spite of Rossetti^s urgent desire, it appears that he was 
not actually invited, on the grounds of age, the grimly 
grotesque character of his works, and the fact that he 
did not render natural objects with sufficient minute- 
ness. Stephens had already some acquaintance with 
early art ; but Woolner and Collinson had none and 
acquired little. In fact, it may be said that it was the 
fidelity and simplicity of early art, rather than its 
archaic character, which attracted the Brotherhood. 

The principles of the Brotherhood embraced litera- 
ture as eagerly as art, a fact which is sometimes lost 
sight of. Indeed, we find Millais, in the J ournal of 
the P.E.B., hard at work upon a poem. 

There ensued a time of boundless aspiration, enthu- 
siastic companionship, and vivid discussion. The 
members were all comparatively poor men, and their 
festivities were of the simplest description. Each 
man of the company,’^ says Mr. W. M. Eossetti, even 
if he did not project great things of his own, revelled 
in poetry or sunned himself in art.” Eossetti,” says 
Mr. Holman Hunt, ^^had then perhaps a greater 
acquaintance with the poetical literature of Europe 
than any living man. His storehouse of treasures 
seemed inexhaustible.” 

Mr. Hunt and Collinson (who afterwards became a 
Eoman Catholic) had a strong Christian bias ; but the 
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dominant influence of Rossetti lield the attention of 
the Brotherhood closely upon art and literature. 

One point is important. It was strongly held in 
the Brotherhood that purity of mind and heart was 
a necessary condition for good work, and all that was 
gross or sensual was strictly tabooed. It is clear that 
this band of enthusiasts were men of untainted liyes, 
and though they probably had little respect for purely 
conventional morality, they had a deep-seated desire 
for nobility of life and aim. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti kept a diary of the work and 
progress of the Brotherhood, which has been published. 
But the passages which would probably have cast 
most light on the proceedings of his brother have 
disappeared. At some period about 1855, Rossetti in- 
spected the book, and arbitrarily tore out and mutilated 
a number of pages. 

The Brotherhood settled down sturdily to work. 
Rossetti had chosen as his subject The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin^ a picture on canvas thirty-three by twenty-five 
inches. Mr. Holman Hunt describes his method of 
working. ^^When he had once sat down and was 
immersed in the effort to express his purpose, and the 
difficulties had to be wrestled with, his tongue was 
hushed, he remained fixed, and inattentive to all 
that went on about him; he rocked himself to and 
fro, and at times he moaned lowly or hummed for a 
brief minute.^^ 

In 1849 Millais and Hunt had a picture each in the 
Academy, and Rossetti one in the Tree Exhibition 
near Hyde Park Corner. These pictures were well 
received, the P.R.B. initials which appeared on the 
pictures being passed over without comment. Rossetti 
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received a brief laudatory notice in the AthencBicm, 
The Girlhood of Mary Virgin is called a manifesta- 
tion of true mental power with ^^a dignified and 
intellectual purpose.’’ The picture was sold to the 
Dowager Marchioness of Bath, in whose family Miss 
Charlotte Polidori, Bossetti’s aunt, was governess, at 
his own price. 

But in 1850 it was far different. Eossetti’s picture 
Ecce Ancilla Domini^ now in the Tate G-allery, was 
exhibited in the National Institution. Rossetti, who 
had a great deal of trouble over this picture, used to 
refer to it humorously as the blessed white eyesore,” 
or the blessed white daub.” At the same time the 
meaning of the mystic initials P.R.B. was divulged, 
and the members were wrathfully ‘ chastised. The 
AtliencBum published a very severe criticism of Ros- 
setti’s picture, in which it took occasion to lecture the 
Brotherhood collectively. They were said to ignore 
all the great principles of art, and to be “ the slavish 
imitators of artistic inefficiency.” Rossetti’s picture 
was called crotchety, puerile, pedantic, affected, absurd. 
The face of the Yirgin was said to be ill-drawn, and 
that of the Angel insipid. The picture was said to be 

a work evidently thrust by the artist into the eye of 
the spectator more with the presumption of a teacher 
than in the modesty of a hopeful and true aspiration 
after excellence.” The Times wrote in somewhat the 
same strain, but recognised the picture as the work of 
a poet. Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt received still 
harsher treatment. In 1851 the Times attacked the 
work of the Pre-Raphaelite school still more vehemently, 
speaking of “ affected simplicity, senile imitations of a 
cramped style, false perspective, crude colours, morbid 
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infai\iatio!i» nud tlio Kurrifu-o <vf iHWity, tniih, and 
gnnuiiH‘ ftnditig» to nunn* <*c’(M*ntrit*ity.*’ 

Thin drtnv from Unnkin two lot torn to ilia Tlnipn 
(May 13 and 3d)» in wldtdi ha hori'^ atrouK t.aHiinumy 
to iha ^Manitli, janvari and fini.sh of tha piattiroH, ~ 
^Mioth an Hiudu*.H of drapary and of ovary minor 
dtdail/* ha naith ** tln^ra huH laam nothing in art ao 
cairnaat or h<j anmplato aa thaaa piatnrim aiuaa tha 
tiavM of AUiari DUrm*,” 3’ha immadiata aanaa of tha 
lot tarn waa t ha fm‘t t hat t’ovantry Patmort' found that 
Mdlain wan in grant <li.HtraHH and agitation at tho 
HttJU'kH mnda upon him, and want Btraight off to 
Runkin bagging him to mo hm influonaa in tha cause 
of juHtica. 

These letters, thundf*r out of a clear sky/* as 
Mr. Hunt said, turned the current of jnihlie feeling. 
Mr. Hunt, who lunl Iwmn proposing to emigrate to 
(*anada its a farmer, set to work on the Hirding 
iShvphfmi^ ami M'iilius on his Ophdiu^ the fac4i l>eing 
drawn fnun Miss Biddiil, whom Eossetti afterwards 
married. 

Rossetti libout this time designtHi his great picture 
Ftmnti^ II picture which stands apart from the bulk 
of Ids pictorial work rm Jonup -does from his |KHdical 
wonting, as a {ucture of a grnrr order. It is certainly 
Ids mcmt charactairisttc Pre-Eaphaidit© wmrk, perhaps 
Ins greatest mdnevemeut, though it was never com- 
pletetL 

But just lit this thntn wdmu Rossetti, from a 
pnmticiil jKiirit of view, shmiltl have kum throwing 
himself with full energy into his artistic work, he 
turned aside to juattry ; he wrote or rewTot© Si^r 
IMm^ fli BriddM IkmM at V^mm^ J Lmt 
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Confession^ Jenny ^ The Burden of Nineveh^ and other 
poems that belong to his finest work. These poems 
were written easily, but slowly improved upon, with 
innumerable retouchings. 

This desultory neglect of his professional work, so 
characteristic of Rossetti in his earlier days, and so 
unlike his later habits, drew from his father strong 
and sharp remonstrances. Rossetti never took blame 
easily, though he replied affectionately enough, in a 
letter which has been preserved ; but then and after- 
wards his affectionate nature grieved over the fact 
that their relations had ever been strained. But the 
vexation of Gabriele Rossetti was not unnatural. He 
was himself incapacitated from work, and the house- 
hold was mainly depending upon the unremunerative 
attempts of Mrs. Rossetti and her two daughters to 
give Italian lessons. Rossetti acquiesced, and wrote 
in 1852 that he had abandoned poetry. 

The interest of the Pre-Raphaelite period is twofold. 
It is partly that so many of the group rose to high 
eminence afterwards ; but the scene has an intrinsic 
beauty of its own. It has the eternal charm of 
generous and enthusiastic youth. Rossetti steps out, 
like Ion on the temple platform, with the virginal 
freshness of the opening day about him, intent 
upon his holy service. To read of these days, 
untainted by passion^ unshadowed by the sombre 
clouds that darken the later life of even the most 
generous spirits, is like listening to young and care- 
less voices breaking the stillness of the morning 
air in some enchanted landscape of falling streams 
and dewy thickets. The practised and patient efforts 
of later days, when faithful hand and brain wrought 
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out into Htibstanoo those youthful ilreaniH, m perhapB 
a nohhu’ HpcHtlaoio; hut it is likcui drauf^ht of fresh 
Hpriug»wuit»r to recall the life of ho gifted and hopefid 
a circle, and to n'vive tht^ ardent dreaian <if yotiih in 
all their iiuannparabh^ brighttie.sH and Htrength. 

The (rerm was an (UiU'rprint^ of the Pre-Haplmelite 
Brotluu’hood whiidi owed both iiu*eption autl exe(nition 
to the Htubboru mind of UoHHettl Tin* ith*a was to 
publish a Hixpenny monthly magazint^ which was to 
(^mvavra (n^nrooriv. It wuH not to aim at blowing 
a loud and relndliinm blast, at attacking existing 
iuHtituiiouH ami mo(U*.s of thought* however un- 
enlightened; it was rather to hold up an example 
of how art ahould In* treated — humbly, faithfully, 
rtwinamtly. It was to Im a *SVcd, an one of the 
rejected titles raig or a Sendi^ m the last Buggentiou 
bUhkI, containing a prophtdb^ mcHHage. Eventually 
the (htm — ti curiounly infelieiUmH title both in Hound 
and aHHociatitm — was Heka'.tetL It mny Im» said to 
be one of tlie few iuHtanccH where lioHHctii’H extra- 
ordinary instinct for impreHnive titlt*H faih*d to make 
itself felt liossi'UTs first suggestion was to call it 
ThoHfjhtu toivard^ Nu(tiri\ whi(di was abantloned as 
being {Hunbruns as well as affeoUah Each number 
wms to contain prose, both original and critical, potdry, 
and an etching. There was a stmnei by Mr. W. M. 
lioHseiti, reprinted on the tiile-pag«^ td each number, 
which statics the principles of the lirtdherly band so 
clearly and gract^fully that some of it may he i|uatoil — - 

When whijso merely hath a little thought 
Will plainly think the thought which Is in liim--’ 

Not imaging itnothar's bright or dim, 

Not manglhig with new words what others taught; 
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When whoso speaks, from having either sought 
Or only found, — will speak, not just to skim 
A shallow surface with words made and trim, 

But; in that very speech the matter brought . . 

The sonnet goes on to deprecate hasty and con- 
temptuous criticism, but bids the spectator ask himself 
patiently, ^^Is this truth 9^^ The productions of the 
Brotherhood were thus to be things independently 
seen or conceived, and independently, not imitatively, 
expressed, with fidelity and patience. 

The first number contained some remarkable wr,iting. 
There were two poems by Woolner of considerable 
originality and charm, My Beautiful Lady and Of my 
Lady in Death; an interesting essay. The Subject in 
Aftj by J. L. Tupper, which though without form, and 
written in a singularly breathless prose, like an extem- 
pore address, is full of suggestive ideas. Coventry 
Patmore contributed a beautiful little poem ; Christina 
Rossetti a couple of lyrics, afterwards famous. Rossetti 
himself sent My Sister’s Sleep, and a very interesting 
prose romance. Hand and Soul, which will be con- 
sidered later in detail. On the last page was a 
species of pronouncement as to the principles of the 
magazine, ^Ho encourage and enforce an entire adhe- 
tence to the simplicity of Rature.” 

Rot more than two hundred copies of the seven 
hundred of the first issue were sold. The second 
number was even less successful. Its most famous 
contribution is The Blessed Damozel, which will be 
considered elsewhere. 

After the comparative failure of this number, it 
became clear that the finances of the Brotherhood 
were no longer equal to the strain of publication. 
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But two more numbers were br ought out by the 
friendly printing firm, the Tuppers, and the title was 
changed to Art and Poetry: Being Thoughts towards 
Nature. 

Among the poetical contributions to the third num- 
ber appear From, the Cliffs : Noon, by D. G-. Rossetti, 
afterwards rechristened Sea Limits, and a beautiful 
poem The Carillon, written* on a tour in Belgium. 
There is a certain gauntness and stiffness about this, 
and an almost childish simplicity of phrase 5 but it 
has the charm of directness and freshness in a singular 
degree. It appears in the collected works under the 
title of Antwerp and Bruges. The last number contains 
six sonnets by D. G-. Rossetti on various pictures. Of 
these the most famous is A Venetian Pastoral, by 
Giorgione. The alterations made in this sonnet at a 
later date are so interesting and characteristic that one 
may be quoted. The cdncludingTines ran originally — 

Let be : 

Do not now speak unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was: 

Silence of heat and solemn poetry.’^ 

In 1869, just before Rossetti issued his Poems (1870), 
he wrote a long letter consulting his brother on various 
critical points and projected alterations. He had re- 
written the concluding lines of the sonnet thus — 

‘‘ Let he : 

Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was. 

Life touching lips with immortality.” 

He adds the following interesting comment on the last 
line : — 

^^ . . . The old line seems to me quite bad. ^ Solemn 
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poetry’ belongs to the caass of phrase a!mnlutr»ly 
forbidden, I think, hi pot'try. It is intfllrituaily 
incestuous,— poetry seeking to !u‘get its eiiintiuuul 
offspring on its own idtuitity. Whereas I set* 
ingtoo ‘ ideal’ in the iiresent Huts it gnaes tuily i\w 
momentary contact with the immortal wlueli results 
from sensuous cuhniuut ion, and is always a hall etm 
scions element of it.” 

A few words may be sai<l about, the etchings whieli 
appear in the f/em. One was prepanai hy fCnss.uti 
for No. 3, to illustrate and Stmi, whirli had 

appeared in the first numher; hut lotssetfi \vas so 
much dissatisfied with the pniof that he rharar!«nuHti 
cally tore it up and scratched the plate over. Madosc 
Brown came to the rescue with an etehing of Oordelia 
in King Lear. 

The Germ presents no typographical attractions, It 
is feebly printed and is adorned with poor thin hhiek“ 
letter headings. Yet this little maga/ine, a set of which 
is a rare bibliographical curiosity, has asignihcanco of 
a very marked kind. It is all fragrant of sincere and 
enthusiastic youth and artistic purpose, It snggeH!,s n 
whole background of ardent impulsivt^ figures, inspired 
by a generous emotion, and determined to see things 
with their own eyes and to say tliem in tlmir own way. 
Thus though the little pagi»H are glorifuHl by iti«^ diii«' 
tinction which so many of the group afierwuirds 
achieved, the Germ has a ri*al and intrinsic value of 
itvS own. 

Rossetti at this period often shifted Ids «|iuirl.4»r^i, 
He gave up the studio in (’leveland Streel wlitidi liti 
had shared with Hunt; and it is csld tliiit in IHIlt lie 
should have looked at the house, HI Hheyiia Wfilk, 
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Chelsea, in whicli lie was afterwards to live for nearly 
twenty years. He went to 72 Newman Street, where, 
a distraint being levied for rent, the effects of Bossetti 
were seized to make good the landlord’s default. He 
then went to 74 Newman Street, still sleeping at home. 
In 1851 he took with a friend, Deverell, a first floor 
at 17 Bed Lion Square, and then for a time shared 
Mr. Madox Brown’s studio at 17 Newman Street. But 
at the end of 1852 he moved into 14 Chatham Place, 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, a house now demolished. Here 
he had a studio, a sitting-room and a bedroom with 
a fine outlook on the river, and here he remained for 
nearly ten years. 

In 1854 began a close friendship with Buskin which 
lasted for eight years. On April 14th of that year 
Bossetti wrote to Madox Brown: McCracken^ of 
course sent my drawing [^Dante Drawing an Angel in 
Memory of Beatrice'] to Buskin, who the other day wrote 
me an incredible letter about it, remaining mine respect- 
fully (! !), and wanting to call. I of course stroked him 
down in my answer, and yesterday he called. His man- 
ner was more agreeable than I had always expected. 

. . . He seems in a mood to make my fortune.” 

Buskin was then nearly ten years older than 
Bossetti. The two men were of course in a very 
different position : Bossetti was poor, young, and com- 
paratively unknown; Buskin was wealthy and emi- 
nent in the artistic and literary world. He formed a 
very high estimate of Bossetti’s powers, and behaved 
to him with extraordinary generosity, making an ar- 
rangement whereby up to a certain sum he would 

lA Belfast shipping-agent, who was a large purchaser of 
Rossetti’s pictures. 
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purchase any of KoBHctiVn paint whifti ht^ 
approved. 

In 1855 Rnskin wrote : “ It stauus t liat » anitmKHi 
all the painters I know, jtni on tln^ wliuh* tui\n the 
greatest genius, and yon appear to in.e also tti in* as 
far as I can make out — a vory good sort of |ni'snin 
I see that you are unhapjvv, and !haiyt»n rand to'ing 
out your genius as you sliould. It s«*rms inr thru 
the proper and nfrmffry thing, if t i’an, to make uni 
more happy, and that I slnmld hr tnorr rt^ally 4tN**fn! 
in enabling you to paint pn^prrly and krrp Vinir 
in order than in any othrr wuyd’ 

This arrangement pnt itossrlfi in a srrur«’ ponitimi, 
and left him free to work as hr liknl It ih ilunhlfid 
whether the arrangement was windly saltdary for thr 
young artist. Ho was acuitrly srnMiivr Ut rriiirisiii, 
and it may be questioned whether this ,Hpi*rirs uf 
^'protection’’ did not tend to stunt his jiriisiiu f|t*v*du|>« 
ment. Indeed it seems to have confirmed htH i!i*ilike 
of public exhibition, for from this tiim^ forth he never 
sent any of his work to any of the ordinary galleries, 

Ruskin seems to have constituictl liiiniielf n kind 
of amiable ynentor to Kossetti, Inith artistically iimi 
practically. He found liberal fault, in a g«H«Mnuiioiirish 
fussy old-maidish way, with his metlnKls of drawing 
and Ms use of pigments, and strove to inculcate hfibit.ii 
of orderliness and diligtmce. The letters whicli tie 
wrote Rossetti have been preserved, and are highly 
entertaining. 

Thus he wrote in OctolMU” 1854 : 

''I forgot to say also that I really <io covii, ymir 
drawings as much as I covet Turiier^s ; only it m 
useless self-indulgence to buy Turner^ ami imeful iidf. 
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iiuiulgeiica to buy yourn. Only I won’t have them 
afUn* they havt*. been more iliati nine timen. rubbed 
entirely out— remcnnber that.’’ 

Again — Y{)u are a eotieeitcal monkey thinking 
your pieturtm right when I tt»llyou posiiivt^Iy they are 
wrong. What do you know about the matter, 1 should 
like to know ? ” 

PltHLse put a dab of ('hineHo white into the hole in 
the eheek and paint it over. Peo|>le will say that 
Beatriec* has been giving t!ie other bridesmaids a ^pre- 
destimite sc’ruiehed fuet' ’ ; also a white-fatu*d bridesmaid 
behind is very ugly to look at — like a skull or body in 
conniption.” 

Again™** You are a eery odd creature, that’s a fact. 
I saicl I would find funds for you to go into Wales 
to draw somtdhing 1 wanted. I never said I would 
far you to go to Paris, to disturb yourself and other 
people, and I. won’t 

** 1 am ill4empered ta«day, ... I don’t say you do 
wrong, because you don’t seem to know what m wrong, 
but do just whatever you like as far as possible — as 
pupj)ies and tomtits do, Howevar, as it is so, 1 must 
think for you.” 

It was hardly jiossilde that with Rossetti’s nature 
this relation should liave eoutiniUHl The wonder is 
that it lasted so long. At first, no doubt, Rossetti im- 
ciepieil tfritieism from Ruskiu from a consciousness of 
the litgh prestige which the latter enjoyad, and also, 
no doubt, kiitig won by the tender and loving character 
of the man. But Rossetti had mi intense individuality 
of lii» own, believed in his own methods, or rather 
{lerhiips knew Im own Hmitationi; and as h© became 
more secure in his own line, was no doubt leas and less 
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inclmed to brook |>anuloxioai rrito’i.sui or faiitantii- ilii*- 
tatioxL No doubt ho hohl bin own, Iii-h rr|ilii-H 

have not been proHervanl; but thore wjlh iimI umvh in 
connuon au foml between tin* tWiJ men. 

The frieiulnhip gnuluuHy dhnl aw-uy willitni! any 
definite rupture, and RoHHetli went tm bin way uUmv, 
It is interesting to note that Kuskin afterwards .Haiti tti 
a friend, that one of the main naiHonH wtneh iiiaiie Imn 
abjure the soeiety of RoHsetti, was that lueHsetli thitm- 
nated him intelieetually to sueh an extent that he 
could not think his own thoughts when he was with 
him. After Kossi^tii’s marriage there was but Ijtlle 
intercourse, though Ruskiu wrote in IKdO: 

“I think Ida*' (Mrs, KoHsetti) “sliouhi be very 
happy to see how mimli more beautifully, |»ertVeil)% 
and tenderly you draw when you are ilrawiiig hrr than 
when you draw axiyhudy else. Hhe eures you of all 
your worst faults when you only hwik at her.‘* 

Ruskin made some atUunpts to dnuv the widening 
gap together after Mrs. Rossetti*s tleath. Tims m 
1862 he wrote ; — 

“ I do trust that henceforward I may be mure with 
you — as I am able now lanXer to tVel your great 
powers of mind, and am myself more in lo’eii of the 
kindness with which they are joined. . . . Tve iM^eii 
thinking of asking if I could rent ii room in joiir Clieb 
sea house." 

The last suggestion came to nothing. Iii IHiiri Him-- 
kin began to ha aware that a griulual suveraiiei^ 
taking place. He wrote: — 

^^[Your letters] conclusively showml me thiil %?t! 
could not at present, nor for some iinie yet, Im roiii- 
panions any more, though true friends, I liojie, m 
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over. ... I do not, ohooso any more to talk to you 
until you ran rorogniHO my HUjaunt^riiic^H as / ru, u yourB. 
Ami thin rt'ca^gnititu^ obHorvo, in not a mait(‘r of will or 
rourtoHy, Van niinply do not aeo rertiiin (diaratderB in 
mo. ... A day may romo whtm you will a!)lo. 
Thru - wiflinut apology — withotit nsstraint — meroly 
JLH /irmy diflrrimt froun whatyim are mnv-~«(umm hac*.k 
to lur, and wr will Im^ uh wo uH*‘d hod' 

Afttw IKdH they novrr mot agaitu fhongh orcuiHional 
Ic'tHu'H paHHfMi hot wot‘u t liom. So died away thin ro- 
markahlo friontlsldp. (Iroat m HoHHotli'.H t4mdenmaa 
wan in tho prtmrma* of a friomh k*' Uh\ muoh pre- 
(rtnipiotl with Ida w<<rk and Iuh owm thouglitB to be 
pro-omimnit ft»r hn*alty thoro wan hcuuo natural 

tin of raliitiouHhip or rhmo aHHCKuaiitm. 

I do not imagine that Hoanotti, in spite of his extra- 
ordinary powtmtd attaching otliora to himaolf^was apt 
to rccuri witli wiatful affiHdioiu to tluma whom ha had 
known and loved. T'hiK dofcct of Kympathy may l>6 
hold to ho froqurntly <djanmtf»ri«iic of the atronglj 
dovolopod artiKtio naturis and liosBoiti wan otia who 
pro-cinincnily lived in tlta prcmmt and in the droami 
of the day. 

To rotnrti to onr main narrative, an infiTimting little 
opimHloof the year lHo4 wnrsthat EosHotti, itifocted by 
liuskiida onihuniaanu voluntemnl to take a cdaaa in the 
Working AIi*ii*«CkilIf»gi% presided overlay F. I). Maurkia, 
in Cimii (Irinoml Htriwt. Ituskiri, in Pnt*imta, says 
gtniiTiiiisly, ** It is to Im^ romeml«miHl of Eosiietti with 
loving litmoiir, that \m wa« the only mm of our modem 
piiiitiars who tiiuglit dimnpltm for love of iltam.” 

Eoiimitii himsi'df wrote to W. li Scott: ** You think 
I hfivfi turriw'l hiiitiiinitariau porlmpii but you shoulci 
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see my class for the model ! None of your Freehand 
Drawing-Books used ! The British mind is brought to 
bear on the British mug at once, and with results that 
would astonish you.^’ His method was characteristic : 
he put a model — a bird or a boy — before his class, 
and said “Do it.” He did not begin with light and 
shade, but gave his pupils full colour at once. 

In 1857 Eossetti was brought into contact with 
another interesting group of men, and it is remarkable 
to obserTe how he stepped at once into a position of 
intellectual and emotional dominance among them. 
He was desired by Euskin to do some designing work 
in connection with the Oxford Museum in 1855 which 
had been placed in the hands of the architect Benja- 
min Woodward. In 1857 he accompanied Woodward 
to Oxford, and saw the new debating room of the 
Union Society. He at once formed the idea of 
organising some co-operation in an attempt to adorn 
the bare wall-spaces with frescoes, or, more strictly, 
tempera pictures. He had in the previous year made 
the acquaintance of Burne-Jones and William Morris, 
and these were at once enlisted. Morris had intro- 
duced the Arthurian legends to Eossetti^s attention, 
and Eossetti determined that the Arthurian legend 
should yield subjects for the frescoes. 

The project resulted in a melancholy failure. None 
of those engaged had had any experience in mural paint- 
ing ; the walls were damp ; the brickwork was merely 
covered with whitewash, and on this surface the 
frescoes were painted with small brushes, in tempera. 
The result is that the paintings were speedily ob- 
literated, and now glimmer like ghosts on the walls. 
Eossetti’s own fresco, “Sir Lancelot’s Vision of the 
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Sungmi!/' whh n»‘Vi‘r iluinlitMl; hut if. wan hy ruinmuu 
euuHuni t’tiUHitifnnl flu* fuu’.Ht (if Ihu 
an Haiti* “iti iliu hunt tiiut* ami luKlH'Ht 

('hariM*tt*r (if liia Witrk.’- Hit' ftgun' of Lant’t'lui wan 
drawn fruni Iiurm‘-#hmi‘H hiniHtdf ■■ a HkttUdi nf ilm 
dt'Higu t'KinlH. launadid lii*H UHha'|>» whilt^ ilm (irail 
hurm^ hy aui^flH, nnd Qutam (luiut'vnrn Htanda 
witli arniH tmtHlndnlnal hrfurt* uu apidt* trin*. 

Hut tin* imiftt intfruHtiuK part ctf tha upiHutln in thn 
ligiit wliudi it thniWH mi tiu' iuUmnna^ wliicli HuBHntti 
(‘HtahliHlnnl ttvrr imm likt* UuriHvdttm'H and Murria, 
It in riHnirdtnl uf tin* fnnutT that Im tnxvv intrudiuHnI 
a friinni tt» luwHidti, ttdiiu|< liiiu htdurnhaud, Wn 
Hhall nnn thi' grt'uli'Ht nuiu in Kurnpi'd* Murrin wiw 
Iiiinsidf an nxiraurdinurily Hnlbwillnd and iudnpnndnui 
i’haraninr. V«*t fur a tiau' In^ wan tannjdt^Udy narriml 
uff hiH fnid hy Uimm'lti^H intluinu’t** 

Hurim dcaii'H wan tin' tlrnt iu Huntnunli in ihti HpnlL 
H«» wuH itnni at tUfurd, and dt'HiiniMi fur thn (!hnn’h, 
hut had hnnun tu niaku pun and ink duHiKiia un Ida 
uwii arrunnti ami having rmmuivnd a high idna of 
Itui4Mniti*H puwrfH* niilird upun him and nhuwnd him 
Huiiin uf luH flrawingH. Ihirtiu»,IunnK’H imnuunt of thidr 
lirnt iimoiing in ho roiuarkahlo that it may ho quotnd 

hi»rt% ; 

'‘ Ofi iliu tdght apiHiIntiHi, almut imi tAdonk, I wind to 
Lti«hlngiuii*« riMiiiiH, wht'ri* wint a roinj.mny of mim» »oniii of 
%%iiion liiivt' liioni fritmdH t'vnr I rriinniihrr Halil wan 

tlmro. iiml ii hrutlior id IhmHottpH. And hy»aitd4iyit Iio«»ati 
tmuw ami I wip tiiktm ii|i U* him and Imd my firitt ftmrfiil 
talk with liiiin llr«witiag*H d/m umi Wammi Imd jttit bntin 
|ittl4iili»nl a low dayM t>t»hms and iwimo tiim «|»mkiag di»- 
rt«|iifi 3 llitliy of iimi hmik wm nmt In pincini at oiwai f«^r Ids 
paitti and wa» tiiimh for i)m rest of the ©fimiiig, io that I 
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saw my hero could be a tyrant, and I thought it safe finely 
upon him. ‘Also, another unwary man professed an interest 
in metaphysics ; he also was dealt with firmly ; so that our 
host was impelled to ask if Rossetti would have all men 
painters, and if there should be no other occupation for man- 
kind. Kossetti said stoutly that it was so. But before I left 
that night, Rossetti bade me come to his studio next day. It 
was at the top of the last house by Blackfriar’s Bridge, at the 
north-west corner of the bridge, long ago pulled down to make 
way for the Embankment; and I found him painting at a 
water-colour of a monk copying a mouse (Em Pace) in an 
illumination. ... He received me very courteously, and asked 
much about Morris, one or two of whose poems he knew 
already, and I think that was our principal subject of talk, 
for he seemed much interested about him. He showed me 
many designs for pictures ; they tossed about everywhere in 
the room : the floor at one end was covered with them and 
with books. ... InTo one seemed to be in attendance upon 
him. I stayed long and watched him at work, not knowing 
till many a day afterwards that this was a thing he greatly 
hated ; and when, for shame, I could stay no longer, I went 
away, having carefully concealed from him the desire I had 
to be a painter.” 

The result of this was that Burne-Jones began to 
paint under Rossetti^s guidance ; then William Morris 
was drawn into the net. 

The following is Morris’s own account of the 
matter : — 

I have seen Rossetti twice since I saw the last of you ; 
spent almost a whole day with him the last time, last Monday, 
that was. . . . Rossetti says I ought to paint, he says I shall 
be able ; now as he is a very great man and speaks with 
authority and not as the scribes, I mmt try. I don't hope 
much, I must say, yet will try my best — he gave me practi- 
cal advice on the subject. . . .” 

The submissive humility which breathes through 
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Hiaitniunits i.s vt^ry uuliki* tlu» .siurtly and burly 
Hid f-asHuriitm (d’ Morris’s latur attitiuii*. Ih*di‘votod 
hiiuHidf fora t iinu unt indy to |>aintiu|.^;, and produced 
Homn btaudiftdly hainilnd \vork» in wldidi thu minutu 
infiutuirn of lunssoUi is apparent. Mr. Muekailj in his 
Life tf 117 // /< i fH J/o/v/h, say s : • 

UchSHrtt i*s of a miiiil so stron|^ ami ho stdf™ 

.sutliidni^: was, wlulo it la-HUMl, roiupk’tt' in proportion to tho 
Htronath whirh was Hubilmsi. lln hfoiune* not only a pupil, 
but a Hrrvant, ( >nt'o, whrn Uurm* dtuo's iHuuplaiu(‘d that ilio 
duHi^iiH ho luado in UoMM'tti'H iimnnor MMUnod bottor than his 
own original wtuk. Mor'iin ans\vi*r«‘d witli Htum* vidirmonuo. 
* I huvo got bt'Viiml that : I want to inutHto (Jabrirl us nuitdi 
a,H I 4*an.‘ 'Tho now g<»Hpid was oarri<’d tlown to thost^ of thu 
Hot who at ill nunainod at Oxford, uml thuy worn all put to 
drawing or inoihdbng an if tlndr lib* liupfiulud on W* 

'rhorn followed u pindtni of idosn rouinulnship. The 
following is Mr. l^laokail*H ammnt of tho habita of the 
frionds : ■ 

Aft4*r Hurno JonuH wont t4> Li>inion at Kasb'r, ami Iwgau 
|iidnting undm* tin* friimdly guidanm* 4»f UoHMfdti» Morrin u«i*d 
to go upabiufst o\ nry wnnk to spoml thn Sunday with him at 
hiH loilgings in CdndHi’a. Hn usnd to arrivtMtii Saturday in 
tiim^ to pu’turrs lit thn Ara*l*uny or idnowhin'o. and go k> 
a play with H.urm*»Ji»in*H ami Ho?4Ht’Ui in tluMWonhig. After 
tin* play ■ if lto«Nntti*H imporiouH iinpatinnrn of bad acting 
or bad plaVH allowed ilnun to wit it out thny wtjuld go with 
hiiii to luM roinn-Hon thn Kmbiinkimuit ovtudoifkingBlankfriiir’a 
liridgn, iiiid nit timro till thnn^ or four in Urn morning, talk- 
ing. All Sumiiiy iho talking, varied by nuulingof the Morte 
Wont on in tin* idndHoa lodging, Eoiii#ttti often 
looking in u|M*ii iho othor two in tho iiftornooin On tlio 
Monday iwirning, Morria took tlm llrnt train down to Oxford 
t4i \m at Htroot*fi (tin* Hrtddtert*H) again whifu ilw offloe oiMJiwd. 
Iluring tliOHo montha HoHmEtrii iiiflunnmi o?#r him gmw 
itrongiir and .itrungtir. Ills doutrine that tifiiryhody liiould 
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be a painter, enforced with all the weight of his inmieuHO 
personality and an eloquence and plausibility in talk wliioh 
all who knew him in those years describe as unparalleled in 
their experience, carried Morris for a time off his feet.” 

The reverence with which the two younger men 
regarded Itossetti is a very remarkable thing. It 
extended to the smallest details. When they were 
furnishing rooms, the approval of Rossetti was anxiously 
awaited. Burne-Jones wrote: Rossetti came. This 
was always a terrifying moment to the very last. He 
laughed, but approved.” 

It is difficult to estimate the secret of this extra- 
ordinary magnetism, which seems almost hypnotic. 
It was due to the virile independence of Rossetti’s 
character, the determination with which he pursued 
his own aims, his absolute intellectual indifference, 
though combined with an acute sensitiveness, to the 
value of the opinions of others. Then, too, his per- 
formances were in the highest degree stimulating. He 
seemed, as it were, to be in the possession of the inner- 
most and most magical secrets of art. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a matchless and irresistible eloquence : 
he did not monopolise the conversation, but his sayings 
were incisive, fascinating, humorous, and suggestive. 
At the same time, he displayed a magnificent generosity 
to the claims of others, and was lentirely devoid of 
any pettiness or envy. Ho doubt, too, his manner 
had in those days an irresistible charm: he was 
tender, genial, and sympathetic. He was apparently 
unaware of the influence he exerted, and used no arts 
to gain or maintain it. It is not to be wondered at 
that the two fell completely under the spell. 

Burne-Jones remained a faithful friend and ally 
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iliroitgh lifr% and wan oin* nf tho f<*w who were ad- 
tnittiMl into tlu^ iimumt iti Uio (hiyn whon from 

variotiH faimiss it waa narrowing. With William Morria 
for a long timt' tho uBHoriaiion wan c‘von flowm, Hos- 
m‘iii wan a fnMpunit guont in hin honso at Upton, and 
WJIH for a iinm joiuhhmunt of KoliiiHotd.t with him. 
In lioast'itrH hitor ynarw thry Hohlom mot; but 
tlunigh in a aouHi^ «*Htrangt*th thorn wan no dotiiiito 
ruptnro (d rolaiiomi ; a cont rihiit iiig t’amso! Inhug that 
MoitIh wuh a very busy man, and whon in London 
fonld find litih' hnnurr for anything, Amiilnu’ friond 
of tho Hiinm data wan h\v. Swiidmrno, who wan for a 
tinm iin inmaio of ILjHHtd.ti'n lunmo, and roniainad a 
floHO frirnd. 

From IHTOonwardg tho diininiahad intarcourao with 
certain oldnr friimda wan in a inemauro (tompenaatpd 
for by tho dovotifui of »*vf*rnl tmihuHiaHfcir yonng men 
of a latrr gcmoraiitm, who rngardod thr friandahip 
of ItoHaotti iw an inoHtimahlo privilogo. Snnh were 
Waltor l*att’r, Artlinr (VHtianghnoHHy, and Philip 
Potirki^ Maratoin Mr, Fair fine Murray and Mr. G(»aa, 
Thu rulatioriH of Htmmdti to ihont^ young num wura 
parilrularty didightful; ho wm tundurly patrrnal in 
liiB intrrr^nt in thrnr work,imd Hparud no paitmin help- 
ing find advising tham. Hr irmpirud in thain a lojfJilty 
anti an iiffwtion whicdi know no hounds, and to tliaaa 
lfif.f‘4amirrfi ho prohahly alsownd lo«« of tho eaj>ricion« 
sltlo Ilf hm fharartor than to his oldor aascHuatm But 
afiur 1H77 tlmso friondHhips» liko tha cmrliur onaa, fait 
tho ovoraliadowing idlorfca of tha darker mood whioh 
invinliHt iio»ii*tti’« spirit. 

The history t:»f the firm Morris, Marslmll, Faulkner 
iiitl C’ompariy, aft4§rwird« Morris and Company, in 
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wMch Eossetti was a partner, demands a few words. 
It was started in 1861 as a non-limited concern. 
Tliere were eight original holders, Madox Brown, 
Eossetti, Webb, Burne-Jones, and Arthur Hughes 
being the members whose names did not appear. Mr. 
Hughes withdrew almost at once. Both the inception 
of the scheme and its original form seem to have been 
largely due to Eossetti. The members contributed in 
all £20 each, the rest of the capital being supplied by 
Morris himself and his mother. The idea was that 
the members of the firm should be paid for whatever 
they designed, and this was faithfully carried out. 
There were no profits for some time, and later on, as 
the entire direction of the firm fell into the hands of 
Morris, the tardy profits also passed into his hands. 
The difficulties of the firm were mainly caused by lack 
of capital. In 1874 it became clear that the business 
must be reorganised. The liabilities were unlimited ; 
Morris had embarked all his available capital in it, 
and devoted the whole of his time to the work. On 
the other hand, each original member had a legal claim 
to an equal share of the divisible assets of the firm. 

Burne-Jones became alarmed at the position of 
affairs, and, with Faulkner and Webb, withdrew; 
they refused to accept any consideration as partners. 
Madox Brown headed an opposition movement, and 
appears to have been joined — such at least was 
Morris’s impression — by Eossetti and Marshall. A 
large sum of money was involved, as the business 
was beginning to prosper, the stock being valuable, 
and the goodwill constituting a considerable asset. 
The details are rather obscure. Mr. William Eossetti 
says that his brother was on the side of Burne-Jones, 
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luul Faulkiu^r, uud uduptud a caiunliatory atti- 
tude ilu'cmi^huul, not deniritig any perHomil eompeiK^a- 
titan liut t!ii‘ tnemherH of tlie oppcmitioxi BcuTion 
reneivod their diu^ Hharo of the enti mated value of the 

and gtHnlwill of thc» iivni. ihii of thin, a huiu of 
money wuh eertaiuly UHnigin'd tt^ lloHHetti, which he 
laid apart for the eventual advaintage of a member of 
the Morrin family j but upon whieln iHvfore Ida death, 
he had irenelu‘d t<^ a eonHitlerabh' t^xteui. 

It in aaid that MtJrrin wan much hurt at the behaviour 
of the diHHeniieutH. The HinuteaH of the euteri>riHe was 
wholly tine to him. Hut it must be in justice admitted 
that the whole arrangement was a thoroughly un- 
businesslike one, and that if the firm had failed, as it 
WHS at one time in eoimidcn’ahle danger of doing, the 
others wcndd have lanni liable to share the pecuniary 
loss, Madox Brown seems to have always calculated 
on the profits Innug i^ventually an important addition 
to Ids earnings ; anti viewing the matter from a busi- 
ness point of view, it is clear that Mmins, as soon as 
he assumed tlie direction of the firm, ought to have 
kiuglit out the other partners. It was hardly e(|id- 
table that tln^y shouhl have ctmiinued to be liable 
during the earlier years of the firnds existence in the 
case of possible and indeed probable disaster, and then 
sliouUI have been exiaicted to retire without compen- 
sation ii« soon m the business began to prosper. The 
result of the winding-up was certainly to bring about 
itrained rtilations between Morris and liossetti, but as 
far a« feeding went, the rupture was not permanent, 
tlicmgli for other reasons the two met no more upon 
the old footing. 
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LATER LIFE 

Into whateyer byways of passion Rossetti may after- 
wards have strayed^ it is certain that his earliest youth 
was singularly pure. He had no leisure to think of 
loye. It is strange that one whose intellect reached 
its maturity so early, and in whose conceptions of life 
Loye actual and idealised was to play so unique a part, 
should haye been, on the threshold of manhood, so 
yirginal and eyen cold in disposition. Probably the 
intense preoccupation with intellectual and artistic 
things, combined with the enthusiasm of equal friend- 
ship, left but little scope for the approaches of passion. 
But in 1850 the star of Rossetti’s life rose suddenly 
into the clear heayen. 

In that or the preyious year W. H. Deyerell, a 
young painter, a genial, hrilliant, and romantically 
handsome young man, doomed to an early death, saw 
in a bonnet-shop near Leicester Square, working with 
her needle, a tall dignified girl of extraordinary beauty, 
with a brilliant complexion, pale-blue eyes> and a mass 
of coppery-golden hair. She had the look of one,” 
said Madame Belloc, who read her Bible and said her 
prayers eyery night, which she probably did.” She 
speaks also of ^^an unworldly simplicity and purity 
44 
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{)f anpcH*!./’ {)iwm'‘nll ilimugli big mother made 
iriqturiog as to the nf liaviog ftitt.ings 

fnan tlm girl, ami imiiittal a pirluro oalkal The 
Htika with Vinla (Sttakospoan^'s Tfrrijfh Nifjht) liH» 
Lming itt ilm r<nirt MiiistridH/' la this piotaro 
linHaoiti sat for tho hoati of tho .loHlor, the girl hm*- 
mdf appoHiaag as \hola. Thin Hiraago jtixtapcmitioa 
of two porHOHH whti.Ho livog \Vf‘ro to ho ho (haqdy inter- 
rniagliHl i« mita!)Io. Hho was thim hanllj rn'routeoiL 
hor uiuim Kli/ala^th Kloaaor Hiildah daughter of a 
reiiroil HhrfHidd tnidoHiuau. Him aftorwardH aat to 
Holman Huai for Hvlvia in tin* pii'ture from 7?/r Tivn 
f/# 7 i//emea of JVrmm, ami to Millais for his OphHia. 

lioHHf'tti fell at oiif'e tleeply in love witli ihig quiet 
HelfqHWHeHHOil girl ; and an engagement was formed 
between them in IHAI, Head after Iniid in Eossetti^s 
pietureH, iH^siileH intmmerahle sktdohfw, give ns a very 
disiinet idea i*f her extraordinary eharm. A jmrt-mit 
done by Imrself in IHfdi is not so attraotive; the 
lieavydidcltHh srnninvhat melaneholy eyes and the full 
lips held sominvhiit primly together have very little 
of the eliiirm with wdiitdi liossetti invested the face. 
Hhe seems to have hail hut little edneaiioii, exeept 
what shi' hiitl aequirml ftw herself ; hut thrmgh thtm 
ufilaught, and igmmnnt of many ihingSi she seems to 
have liiul ii real nohility of spirit, and to have Imriie 
herself with dignity iiiuI sweetness; hut she held, as 
it were, II eeriiiin shield of reserve la^tweiui herself and 
iht* world. %Hfie idUiwed few ki snspi^t what »hii was 
-- serious, eotiriigeous, patient, and loving* Bh® i|K>ke 
iiiviiriatily in a tlry and hninoroiii viiin, neither frlvo- 
linii nor light, hut iitusnmtnihlis a« thcMtgh, likii 8L 
Frtiieii of Assisi, site nod Av.-‘rfV?oii 
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secret is my own. She was artistically gifted, and had 
a considerable faculty of poetical invention which is 
traceable in her drawings ; and though the impress of 
Kossetti’s mind and taste is everywhere visible in those 
pathetic designs, it seems that her own methods to a 
certain extent affected the character of his work. Mr. 
Swinburne, defending her from what has been con- 
strued into an aspersion upon her in Mr. W. Bell Scott’s 
autobiographical notes, with characteristic generosity 
says : It is impossible that even the reptile rancour, 
the omnivorous malignity, of lago himself, could have 
dreamed of trying to cast a slur on the memory of 
that incomparable lady whose maiden name was Sid- 
dal and whose married name was Rossetti.” In 1853 
traces of a consumptive tendency became apparent, 
and from that time to the tragic end of her life it was 
one prolonged struggle with mortal illness. 

Rossetti wrote of her in 1854 : — 

It seems hard to me when I look at her sometimes, work- 
ing or too ill to work, and think how many without one 
tithe of her genius or greatness of spirit have granted them 
abundant health and opportunity to labour through the little 
they can do or will do, while perhaps her soul is never to 
bloom nor her bright hair to fade, but after hardly escaping 
from degradation and corruption, all she might have been 
must sink out again unprofitably in that dark house where 
she was born. How truly she may say, ‘No man cared for 
my soul.’ ” 

In 1854, when Rossetti became acquainted with 
Ruskin, Miss Siddal was introduced to the latter, 
and showed him her designs. Ruskin thought her a 
noble glorious creature,” and made a suggestion 
which illustrates his chivalrous generosity, that he 
should settle upon her an annual £150, taking in 



exchange all the work she did up to that value. 
Of this arrangement Euskin wrote: ^^The chief 
pleasure I could have about it now would be her 
simply accepting it as she would have accepted 
a glass of water when she was thirsty, and never 
thinking of it any more.” In 1855 she consulted 
Dr. Acland of Oxford, who said that her illness 
originated in “ mental power long pent up, and 
lately overtaxed.’^ She went abroad for a time 
and returned no better. The engagement dragged 
on, Eossetti’s finances being still unable to justify 
marriage, though he was often in her company, even 
travelling with her in an entirely unconventional 
brotherly way. It must be confessed that the position 
was one of great strain. Eossetti, as may easily be 
supposed, was often acutely jealous, even of his nearest 
and dearest friends, and avenged any imaginary slight 
offered to Miss Siddal with extreme displeasure. But 
in 1860 Eossetti was in easier circumstances, and 
went with Miss Siddal, then in an extremely delicate 
condition, to Hastings, where they were married on 
May 23rd. 

They went for a short tour to Paris. It is an 
inexplicable thing, especially in a man of profoundly 
superstitious nature, that Eossetti should on his 
marriage-tour have completed from an early design 
one of his most impressive drawings, How they met 
Them selves, where a lover and his lady, the latter 
drawn from Miss Siddal, are confronted in a dark 
woodland by the wraiths of themselves, a presage of 
death. There is a breathless horror about the picture 
in its completed form which testifies to the strength of 
the mood which originated it. 
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Tliey returued to 14 Chatham Place, some additional ' 
rooms being taken in from the adjoining house. 
Eossetti was now thirty-two, and his habits, rendered 
inevitable by the characteristic independence of his 
temperament, were eminently ill-suited for domesticity. 
He kept what hours he liked, painted when he felt in- 
clined, disliked all questions of economical arrange- 
ment, eschewed all ordinary social observances, dashed 
into restaurants for meals, rather than submit to any 
domestic routine; he did not attempt to accommodate 
himself to others, as indeed he had little practice in 
doing, from the absolute command he had always 
exercised, down to the smallest details, of the circle in 
which he lived. At the same time they undoubtedly 
enjoyed a great if somewhat fluctuating happiness. 
Eossetti was working very hard owing to an un- 
fortunate event which had taken place in 1860. A 
Mr. Plint, a nonconformist stockbroker of Leeds, a 
great admirer of his paintings and one of the most 
liberal purchasers, died suddenly. He had advanced 
over £700 to Eossetti on commissions, and the money 
had flowed out of Eossetti’s improvident hands. It 
was necessary to complete the pictures for the benefit 
of Mr. PlinPs estate, or refund the purchase-money. 
Eossetti did something of both, and had at the same 
time to work hard to support his wife and himself. 
But he managed simultaneously to bring out the 
Early Italian Poets, Euskin guaranteeing a sum of 
money to the publishers. Moreover, it was at this 
time that the Morris firm was constituted, it is thought 
on Eossetti's suggestion. All this shows under what 
high pressure he was living. In 1861 Mrs. Eossetti 
was delivered of a still-bom female child, and from 
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that time her health tragieally deeliued. She suffered 
atniiely frcaa neuralgia, and in the lattu' portraits the 
languor and shadow of d(‘ath are only too sadly 
evident. In Felamary I8(i2 she dincHl with her hus- 
band at a restaurant in lanttestim Btfuare. TIu‘y want 
bac’k hoim% and as sht' appt^ared to be tired and in 
pain, lie advised her to go to bed; he himself went 
out to a lirawingudiwH at the Wurking MtsFs (lullege. 
(knning ba<‘k late he found her uneonsidouB; she had 
been in the habit, umhu’ incHlitaU orders, of taking 
laudantun, and she had unHealeulated the dose. Four 
doeiors were Huumunna!, and all was done, that could 
1)0 done, liosHeUi, in the course of the ghastly attempts 
to resuseitate her, went tmt distraetedly to call on 
Ford MiuU)X Brown at five in tlie morning; Mrs. 
Rossetti died an hour or two afterwards. The finding 
of the etironeFs jury was Aeiudcnital Death.’^ Mrs. 
Rossetti could hardly have hoped that her life, con- 
sidering her state of ht^alth, eould have been much 
proUmged; lait it is worse thuu useh^BS to attempt to 
stMaiulaio as to whether there was any motivti in her 
mind thiit might have prompted her to stdf-destruction. 

It is impossible to resist the ftading that it was an 
imi>erfect partnership — impar ixmgrmmm. There was 
a certain difference of social standing, to begin with; 
tlieiii thougli in menial power and artistic tastes tliere 
was a strong similarity Iwtween the pair, yet Miss 
Siddafs liuik of formal cultivation put her at a dis- 
advantage ill dealing with a mind so impatient of any 
iiii|i©rfection of intellectual sympathy as Kossetti^s. 
Again, Miss Biddal‘s simple religious beliefs were ill- 
fitted to match with Rossetti’s st^aptical habit of mind; 
ami lastly, though ihc was deeply and pssionately 
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attached to him, yet the Iouk" eie^ai^eiiieiit whh u Htraiu 
on both; and it wan moreover a time uf sad eii!;ui>.:ie» 
ment ior KoHHetti, whose sensiitnis natur«* ijaiinsl a 
tinner holt! on hiin as he K'rew idder. Ifiin tlii^ lieiails 
of KosHctti's way ward iiufmlses it is tiiiniH‘essar\ to 
bnt the jealous hun|^t*r of the heart, whieli is the 
shadow of tlevoted lovt\ gave Mrs. iheisetli inmdi 
cause for unhappitiess; uiid it is emuiKh !i» say tliat 
Rossetti’s eonHeientH*'St rieken etuuiition at his wile’s 
death was basisi ciu the kuuwhslgt' that he hail luit 
failed to wound a faithfiil heart. 

Rossetti’s demeanour at the impiesi and during 
the sad days beftjre tht* funeral was I'xtrauriluiarily 
courageous and dignified. Just before the i’otlin was 
closed he left the room in which somt» frimida w«fre 
assembled, taking with him a manuHerijd l«M*k of 
poems, and placed it Irntween the eheek and thi* Imir 
of his dead wife. He tlien cann* baek and ^aitl w hat 
he had done, adding that they had often been written 
when she was suffering ami when In* migtui have l«^«m 
attending to her, and that the solitary text id" linmi 
should go with Imr to the grave. It Hemiis that Fiud 
Madox Brown, who was present, tlnmgfii that tins 
impulsive sacrifice wim quixoti<% but at Hueh n imuiieiii 
remonstrance was impoH.Hible. ItoH.Mdli evdtlrnily nieunt 
it to be a punishment to himself for saeritieing the gni- 
tle tendance of love to iunbiti«»ns tfreams. liini fi#r evni 
deeper failures of duty, and the vo!iiim» wm tniried 
with his wife in Higligate emiielt^ry that ihiy. Tlie 
tale of their sad recovery will hereafter be tohl; but 
the act has a tragic bt*auty when one eonsidew wtiiii 
hopes Rossetti thus resigned; and it miiy b* ticmliteit 
whether in the annals of litemtiire liitire any 
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scene which strikes so vehetntnit a note of sorrow 
and self-rf'proacdi — the abased penitence of a strong, 
contrite, aiul pasHiouatt^ soul. 

After the death of his wifc^ Hossetti felt entirely 
nnaide to live any longer at (’hathain Idace, and 
ev«*ntual!y took a least*, of a. htnise in (’helsea, No. 16 
(Iheyne Walk, eallcHi Tndtn- House, whieh is inseparar 
bly eonneeted with his lift* and fame and tragic dt^cline. 

It was a Isrgt^ hottse in what was then a very 
pitd.urest|ue ami st‘clud(*tl rt^gion. There was no em- 
lainknumi tlum, htii all the long-shore Inistle of boats 
ami barges. It was att t^xtensivt^ old-fashioneHl, eom- 
fortabh* house — too big for a single tenant, Thtu'e lay 
a grt*at garden btdund it, nearly an atwe. in extent, 
with limes ami other trees, the thick foliage of which 
darkened tht^ luick windows. Hossetti had a roomy 
studio at the hack, and a bedroom with a small break- 
fastrrooni attached. There was a dining-room, and a 
fine drawing-room on the first floor occupying the 
whole front of the house; above were a number of 
tedroorns. Besides Etmsetti ilnwe were at first three 
sub-tenants, Mr. Hwinburne, Mr. (tcorge Meredith, 
and Mr. William Eossetti. The idea wm to lead a 
kind of ctdlegiaie life: Mr. Rwinhurne and Mr, 
Meredith hiul their own sitting-rcjorns where tlmy 
receivf^d tlmir visitors, and it was understood that all 
in residence sliould dine together in the evenings. 
Mr, Mereditlds tenancy did not continue very long; 
ami indeed it rec|uir«ul rather peculiar qualities to 
aubitiit to the rule of a president sucli as Rossetti 
was. H© was masterful, indei>endent, full of strong 
prejudices strongly expressed. Though his enthusiasm 
and genius were great, yet his view both of art and 
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literature was narrowly circuin scribed. Moreover, for 
an experiment of the kind to prove successful, a certain 
submissiveness with regard to habits, tastes, and hours, 
or at all events a considerable indifference to settled 
ways of life, must have been essential. Kossetti him- 
self kept what hours pleased him; he rose late, he 
took his meals when it suited him, he worked most of 
the day and went out when he chose, he sat up to 
unearthly hours of the night. It is true that he was 
affectionate, generous, and lovable; but he was not 
considerate in small things, and it is on that quality 
more than on any other that the harmony of domestic 
life depends. 

It has often been supposed that Rossetti after Ms 
wife’s death fell into habits of morbid seclusion. This 
is an entire mistake. He suffered acutely, and from 
this time forward he was no longer a stranger to 
moods of great depression. But his vitality was then 
at its strongest; he worked hard at his painting, he 
read, he saw much of his particular friends. More- 
over, he may be said to have invented the modern 
taste for old furniture, china, and bric-ct-brao of 
every kind. He became an industrious collector, 
rummaging old curiosity shops and furniture shops 
in every direction, more for the love of the pursuit 
than for pleasure in what he collected ; he filled the 
great house with pictures, objects of art, china, and 
ancient furniture. He bought curious animals, which 
he kept in the garden : he possessed at one time or 
another a wombat, a woodchuck, an armadillo, a raccoon, 
a kangaroo, a deer, a chameleon, a salamander, and 
even a zebu, which last proved to be dangerous. The 
wombat used to sleep on the epergne in the middle of 
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the to the talk, the 

iiiovtont'ni, and tht^ liljhts. On out' occasion it took 
advaiita^^e of a particularly enthusiastit^ and absorbed 
tliscussitni ti> (h*stH‘ml from its jdace and gnaw the 
coniiUits of a box of expensive* cigars. 

Kosst*tti's pndessional luconn^ gn‘\v vt*r3' rapidly ; 
I8(m he made* ovi*r .i.*LM)0(h in IHTE his inconn* was ni'arly 
twice tliai amount^ and In* saitl that, ht* r(*gard(*d this as 
alumt luH avt*ragi*. Hut tluJtigh he had a st rong busiiicss 
itapneity, and inath^ ex{udh*nt bargains for his pictures, 
In* was lavish of !nont*y, fond of gratifying (*v(‘ry whim, 
auil (‘xtremely ge'uertms; so that he a(‘.cuin\ilatcd very 
litth*. He had a taste* for wealth, but none fur 
eeonomy. There is a story of his lK‘ing jiaid for a 
pietaire in notes, anil kt'eping the roll in an uuloekeil 
drawer, taking out luiy sum he wanted. His siirvauts 
caught tin* spirit of their nuister, and the house- 
keeping WHS of the most reckless description. He 
dabbled during tlnm^ years in spiritualism, and was 
eviilently haunted by a strong desire to prove if pos- 
sible tlie eoniinuanee of individuality after death. 

Occasionally he travelled to Helgiinn or France, but 
never left Ort*ai Britain after I HIM. Perhaps it may 
be Haiti that the earlier j(‘urs of his life in Oheyna 
Walk were Ids hafipiest peritnl ; In* was able to live 
m he liketl; he fouml his fume ami his wealth grow, 
without the need tif modifying or Hacnficing any of his 
iditwyucn*iiHif*s, He saw thost^ of his friends whom he 
desiretl to see, and he fouml himself full of artistic 
impulse, wldch he waa able to emboily as he desired. 

But the sliiuiow lw'*gan to fall. In IB67 insomnia began 
U> ailict him, ami his eyesight showed signs of failing. 
Ha was by temperament highly impatient of physical 
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suffering, and was, moreover, so entirely wrapped up 
in Ms work, that anything which threatened the suspen- 
sion of activity was an intolerable calamity. He had 
practically no recreations ; and though in many ways 
physically indolent, yet he was incapable of deliberate 
rest, and had no quiet, tranquil occupations in which 
he could take refuge. 

In 1868 he paid his first visit to Penkill Castle, 
AyrsMre, the home of Miss Alice Boyd, a gifted 
amateur artist whom he had known for some years. 
He returned in better health and spirits, though he 
said that his eyes still troubled him, and that he saw 
all objects that were not quite close to him with a veil 
interposed, wMch he described as being like curling 
smoke or effervescing champagne. He took to wearing 
strong glasses, which he never removed. In 1869 he 
revisited Penkill, and it now became clear that there 
was some definite nervous mischief at work. He 
often discussed the etMcs of suicide, and was under 
the impression that he was visited by manifestations 
which proved that the spirit of his wife was near him, 
William Bell Scott, who was at Penkill at the time, 
gives a curious story of a walk which he took with 
Eossetti to a certain dark pool in a rocky glen near 
Penkill, when he believed that the prompting to self- 
destruction visited EossettPs mind with a sudden insist- 
ence. Moreover, Eossetti found a chaffinch in the road 
to Girvan, which allowed itself to be picked up, handled, 
and carried home, and which he seems to have in 
some way connected with the spirit of his wife. But his 
intellect was extraordinarily vigorous. He wrote several 
poems, among them The Stream’s Secret, one of his most 
musical and mystical lyrics, much of which he com- 
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poyed in a hy ihn nitlt^ of tho bruwi^ rimhing Lt‘n- 
whapplt*, tH‘ar lb»nkill. Hi? m*,ulli'i*.ttHl and rocuvnrod 
by momory many id‘ bin oarly juHnuH, the only oopy of 
which wiiH in bin wifcdn gruvi*. IUh rriinulH bad Ht'verul 
timcH urginl him to recover the mh.; lioHHetti reniHiud, 
but at bust, fretted by hin imihiiity to remeinbm* the 
poeniB, be yielded. I'hu matter whh arranged with the 
iloine Becretai\v% Mr. Hruee, uftm’wardH Lord Alierdare. 
One night, neven and u half ytuirn afU?r the funeral, a 
lire waa lit by the ,sidt‘ of the grave, and the colbu wan 
rained anil optmml, I'he hody in doHeribed an having 
been ahnont unchanged. RoHnetti, alone and oppreBBod 
with Helbreprouehfid tlumghtH, aat in a friemra huuBO 
while the terribU? tank waH tlone, 'Fhe atained and 
mouldered manumnnpt wan carafiilly dried and treated, 
and at lant reiurniHl to bin pimBeHnion, He aopied the 
puinuH out hiamelf, and dcBtroyed the volume* liut 
it IB impoBHihlii to rt^Kiat a certain feeding of horror at 
the episode. EoHBeiti wan not a man to have yielded 
tamely to the Huggimtione of friemlH in thin or any 
other matter ; HUidi grime m ladonged to the original 
act was forftdied by the recovery of the book ; and 
there is a certain taint about the literary ambition 
whicdi could thus violate the mmrvvy of the grave, 
however morbid the original Haenfieti may have been, 
The poatnii were eventually published in 1B70, and 
it is eharaoteriiitie of Rosnetti that he was careful to 
provide that the book, should be raviewedi in prond* 
nent piiriodicals, by persanid friends of Im own, who 
should not err by want of sympathy with the author^s 
traatmtsni Kven William Morria went so far a« to 
write, in the Acmhmgf what wa« perhaps the otdy 
review of his life. 
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The book wag received with a chorus of approval. 
Mr. Swinburne wrote a generous panegyric in the 
Fortnightly Review j and at first there was hardly a dis- 
sentient voice. Rossetti stepped at once into the front 
rank of contemporary poets. Seldom has there been a 
more easy and complete triumph. Ko doubt a certain 
mysterious prestige already surrounded the author. 
Very little was known about him ; his pictures were 
never exhibited, but commanded the admiration of 
the best connoisseurs. He was known, too, to be at 
the centre of a group of interesting and commanding 
personalities, and some reflection of the extraordinary 
homage which even then was paid him had reached 
the curious ears of the world. From this period may 
be said to date the inquisitive interest in the personal- 
ity of Rossetti, stimulated by the strange seclusion 
in which he lived; and from this period, too, date 
the curiously exaggerated legends that were circulated 
about him, of which it is enough here to say that the 
shadows were far darker than were in the least degree 
justified by the reality. Rossetti cannot be described 
as a man who submitted to current views of morality. 
He loved swiftly and almost unscrupulously ; but he 
was in no sense a profligate ; his faults were the faults 
of passion, not restrained by the ordinary social code. 

But the strangest irony of all is that the man who 
most unaffectedly desired seclusion, and the fallentis 
semita vitce, who abhorred publicity, and compliments, 
and distinguished consideration, who desired only to 
live his own life and dream out his own dreams, should 
have been subjected to so close and inquisitive a curi- 
osity that it has proved necessary, in order to preserve 
his memory unstained, to present a closer and more 
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pic'tiiro of liin lifo and habiUs than ban ever 
pertjaps hooti io iho world of a groat, personality. 

It wa,H not that Iw isuirUal euricvsity, as soino have done, 
by denying himself to tiu' general gu/.c*. He had no 
(h^signs on tin' admiration or (HmipasHion of the world ; 
as long as be ecndd live as he (h'siretl, write and paint 
as hes (‘hi we, and liavt' t he, eompnny t>f tlnwe whom he 
hnn'd, Im aski'd no nn»re, 'rids, ituh'ed, in a sc'nae he 
at'hii'ved ; hut he eouhl not aeldn'Vi^ the lonely self- 
ordaiiHul lif«* whieh was his (hdihc'rati^ ehoiee. 

It. is hen^ nt'etwsary to say a few words on one of 
the dark HluuhnvHof Ibwsidti’s life ™ his (ddoral habit, 
wldcdi Imgan alamt 1870. !{oHsetti\H unhappy inisnsa 
of ehloral is g«*nendly and radieally miHn'prcwanted. 
He is apoktm of as iln^ of a vitnous indulgenee 

which he had tud the strengtli to give tip. Of eonrsa 
it cannot he defended ; his happiness was wrecked by 
it, for (diloral was im doubt the main canse of the sad 
delusicms tiuit overelouded his later years, and it, more- 
over, undoubtedly sln^rtened his life. But it must be 
remendawed that his use of it was not to indulge a 
diiugerous pleasure, or for the seusutirms wliich it gave 
him ; lu' ttMik it primarily as a medieiue for insomnia, 
in thf^ Huha jipy belief that it was iunommuH in its results 
and mei'hiuneal in its action. He niHloubt at first, and 
evidently for a long time, thouglit of himself as a man 
who must elmoae between sleei'dessness and a potent 
drug, and that as his livelilitHMl and energies depended 
nptui his pdting some measure of sleep, there was no 
ehotee in tlie mutter, (tiven tlie eirmimstancei, corn- 
bttifid with the elements of his oharimter, self-will, 
impiitienoe of suffering, and entire indapendanoa of 
opinion, there are all the materials for an inevitable 
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catastrophe. It is easy to say he ought to have sub- 
mitted himself to some strict medical rigime^ but that 
was exactly what Eossetti would not do, and it is not 
impossible that insomnia might have precipitated a still 
worse calamity. There is no doubt that he gradually 
became aware that he was becoming enslaved to the 
drug. What he said on the subject to Mr. Hall Caine 
shows that he knew, a year or two before the end, what 
havoc it was working on his life and constitution ; but 
by this time he had gone too far to draw back, except 
by submitting himself to a restraint which he was 
the last person in the world to accept. Nothing can 
make it less of a tragedy than it was. It is simply 
horrible to see one so robust, active, and enthusiastic 
going slowly down the dark descent with clouded 
brain and saddened brow ; but it is the case of a man 
confronted in his own thought with a disastrous cessa- 
tion of the energies upon which his life was built ; 
finding to his intense satisfaction a simple and effectual 
relief, and then becoming aware that that very specific 
is taking a fatal hold on him. But there was no 
conscious sense of degradation connected with it. He 
wrote and spoke freely to his friends and relations of 
his attempt to reduce the drug, as a man who finds the 
treatment of an ailment becoming in itself dangerous. 
As he wrote to Eord Madox Brown in 1877 : The 
fact is, that any man in my case must either do as I do, 
or cease from necessary occupation, which cannot be pur- 
sued in the day when the night is stripped of its rest.’’ 

I imagine that it was on the medical aspect of the 
case that his mind mainly dwelt. The delusions of 
spirit, the weakness of will, the fear of contact with 
the world were not by himself attributed to chloral ; 
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ln.s iunant' ti*rror thf^ luntHpirary wliirh hv 
axi.Htini to iLnn'V liJal Ui Itiia wnn in luiii a rriil 

and If hv hail fmuul hin ininllafinal 

powtn'rt wi^akriM^d, am! litn {irlintir akitl tlirmily diiiiin» 
iHlnn! hy llii' tlru’.n I l»dii»vi^ hi’ would hiivr Ikuui fiir 
morn rnaity to utu|umHn»» iti mviinurva ti* li-rnak «^!T tlm 
^ums id' it; Imi 1 di» utd imugiim timt Im hintHidft until 
innir ilm nin!» tlnmi^^ht thn rldomt ruH|H»UHi!dn for hia 
failing ; and it Hoinufi tliat whmt Ida nindi« 

cm! iulviHiU' tlnti*rminod that at all humrcin tlm habit 
nniHi bo brtjkoin h*^ iiiti not roftmo bin i’onaont. 

It in ihondort* a oonqdiiUitiHi mtuatiini ; ami it in not 
iwifily and atornly it* bo tii.sndHHoii aa a oiwo <*f ptnau- 
aitniH uinl dtdiborait* indulgonoo in a bano form of ploiw- 
iiro, It m ntit primarily a ipnmf/itin tif nn*ralH, but a iitmo 
of rookloaa imprtnionoo in mtoid-ing* apart frtmi modical 
advim', a Hpindtio whiidi Intd Hindi fata! oonHoquonooH, 

In IH7I lioHfioiti lamarno jtnnt44nuint wdth William 
Morrintif Kolnmootl Manor4IonmLin Oxfordahira, noar 
Loohladfs amt tdiino it* tho 'rhiumtH. Ho introducmd 
a pioinro of tho !u*uho in tin* bat^kgrouml of IFolor 
IFiVIfoo, It m II liirgtu anoiont, poar!y«groy building 
of rubblo-Mtoms ** buiioroti ovor witli plaHtm'i tho Ht4maii 
iliowing through ; miiny-gubhni, mullitmmi^Htono-HlattHl, 
oxtruorilinarily tniHpotli, with farm buildingH all about 
it, It had aboautifnl gariioii ivitb flno yow h«igaH» 
and aitHKi noar ait old'-world hainh*t. Hio landmipe 
inw till ilto ohiirm of a i4oolmb*il rivor-valloy. William 
MfirriH lovod tin* plaoo paHHiortatoly ; but liosietth 
tliinigh iilivo to tho ilroamy oharm of tlio «C!«na, was 
not at hoart a lovor of tho homoly lamuty of the earth. 
To him tho miiiiltost tomdi t>f humiiii lamuty had more 
signitleaimii than tlm nohlost natural prospect. 
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Kosaetti was at K-ehuscuat thiriui^ tin* smuiiH*r aa«l 
autumn of 1871, UKUiin in tlu* wintw uf IK7L^ ;i, ami 
for tliu greater part of thu it»liowing t\vt*!\u UHiuth.s. 
He luui written to Madox Hrowu front Ko!m.sooii in 
lg()9:. — ‘H)ne might H«‘ttle (it>\vn into rmaplotr atui 
most satisfactory habits of work hero. I'lu'ro arc two 
splendid riverside walks to be taken alitumaU*! v t*very 
day, without a soul to be stam tat tin* rttad it* ilisitirlt 
the cud of composition, and at IttUite tna*ryt hing buids 
itself to poetic composition/* 'rhi*re is a big uppt‘r 
room at Kelmseoii hung wiili tapestry representing 
the story of Samson. IltTu Ut>ssetti Wiirketl, thtmgh 
he was much fretted by the insisteuee of the tiesign. 
In the summer of 1874 he finally left it, anti Mtirria 
continued to occupy it alone. The assoeiatitm of ilwm^ 
two great nameH with the house will always give it a 
special sanctity. 

But he was not an easy innmte. A friend visiting 
him at Kelmscott in 1874 found him dining at 10 
and not going to bed till four av five in the mtirniiig. 
His health was bad, and he was mueh beset by nutrlnd 
delusions and suspicion of liarmless perstuis, MiU'e* 
over, he thought that the isolateil position id the place 
was ill-adapted for making prtdessiona! arrang»‘nieiits 
for disposing of his pietttres, Tin* immediate eaiise itf 
his departure was a strange ((uarre! with siune anglers, 
who, he morbidly tliought, luul insultetl him on jinrpose. 

It was a relief to Mtu'ris wh«*n Itosseiti almiuh»iieil 
Kelmscott. From the first almost In* had kmii un- 
romantically diBContented** with, it: liiis all sorts 

of ways so unsympathetks with the swei^t stiiijile old 
place that I feel his presence there as a kind of slur 
on it,'' 
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In some ways the family life there had been happy 
etimigh. lioHHetti was (h*.voted to the Morrises and 
their ehildrcna who found him a delightful playmate, 
lint where he lovcul, h(^ lov(ul jealously and paasionately^ 
and the situation was an uneasy one. It may bo added 
that the great fritvudHhip of liosHotti’s life dates from 
this |Hn*iod. Mr. 1'lu‘odon^ Watts, tu)w WattB-Dunton, 
a man of lethu’s, a poc‘t, a nov(di8t,, and a e.ritiic, made 
liassid.ti’H msiuaiutaiu’.e ovtn* a legal matter, and to the 
end of Ids life was his most devoted friand. It would 
be impimsible to exagge.rate tlie value of his friemd- 
ship for RoHHi'iti. Mr. Watts-Duntou uudarstood him, 
sympathised witli him, and with self-danying and un- 
deliea(»y shielded him, so far as atiy one can 
be shielded, from the rough <a)ntact of tlia world. It 
was for a long time hope<l that Mr. Watts-Ihmton 
wotihl givetln^ memoir of his great friend to the world, 
but tliere is such a thing as knowing a man too well 
to lie his biograplun*. It is, however, an open aocret 
that a vivid skt^teh of Rossetti’s personality has bean 
given to the weald in Mr. Watts-Dnntan’s wall-known 
romance Aijimit^ where the artist Darcy is drawn from 
Kosseiti, 

But it is now necessary to turn to an incident of the 
year 1B71 which was fruitful in disaster for Rossetti. 
In tliB (hniemimmri; Itmmw for October 1871 appeared 
an artidfi, afterwards expanded into a pamphlet, 
entitlml “The Fleshly School of Poetry— Mr. I). (k 
Rossetti.” The artiele was signed Thomiis Maitland, 
and was written by tlm pmit rectmtly deceased, Robert 
Buchanan. The morality of this device has been 
impugned, and it is true that a personal attack of 
tliii ohaxiuiter should have been anonymous rather 
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than pse.ndonymouB. Into all thn <«f lln^ painful 

affair it is not lUH’eHHary to ^o. At tir^t did 

not appear to bt*. pariieulariy diBturln‘d by tin* uftacdi. 
He wrote a very tempt'rate reply uutier tin* title uf 
The SteaUluj Sehool of (^ritieism, ptulintia of wfiieh 
appeared in the Athentf^um over hin ,siv:nature. Ibit 
Buchanan was not (U)utiUit, uiul early in IH72 lit' 
issued his articde ^^xpundetl into a pamphliU, in a far 
more extended and denimciatory form. 

The Fleshii/ School of Povtnj was a st.r^IlK^ cuKarHi* 
onslaught, grossly unjust and inltderably vehement, 
but gaining in venom and ptnver to wound from 
the fact that it was an attiwk made in the simpe 
of a defence of public morality. No doubt the ilefenee 
was prompted by sincere nndaves; but, both tin* furtive 
method employed, and the careless injustice liy which 
Bossotti was Belectetl as a typical example of tlie 
decadent school, were inexcusable. The attack was 
pointed by quotation ; but by carefully selected f|Uota“ 
tions it would be as tuisy or easier to prove botli 
Shakespeare and Milton to be, vile and shiuiii*b^ss 
poets, undermining t.lie foundaiit>ns morality, llie 
whole tone and spirit of Hossetti’s potuns an* mis* 
represented. It is true that there lutsiks uut in places 
a certain voluptuousness of phrase ami image, but the 
fault is rather one of taste, in spiniking without tiisgiiise 
of things more wiscdy left to men’s memories and hearts, 
but not in themselves either unnatural or debasing ; of 
recounting things whicli, as Horace says, arc mieru 
digna HilenUa. Indeed, it is tcK> st-rong to siiy Owfe; ti 
should rather be English taste ; ami it must Is* kept 
in mind that Rossetti was by instinct an Italian, and 
that though he was deeply versiH,! in EiigHsli liiiiratiire, 
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aTul a master of Hp(U‘(‘b, one C 4 in never think 

of liim UH a purely Huglish poet; lu^. never learned to 
look at things from an FmgUsh |)oiut of view. The 
klngliahimurs idea of loviv-iuaking is of a secretiye 
order, and just as, in conversation, a sturdy silence, 
for instance, about ndigious things, is not incousistent 
with a deep religious devotion, so thc^ (experiences of 
love are to an Fnglishnuin more stutcsi for memory 
and r(H’olh‘ction and scadusiou, not mtb divn^n rajrienda^ 
though thc^ ardours of passion may dm^ply felt and 
rt'gurd(Hl as a very high and holy mysitny of Hwoetness. 
Possibly the insiiuc't may be wrong, and Englishmen 
would not lose in self-respeet by a gnmter candoiir 
almut tlu' deeper experiences of life. But it is a 
national instintd for all that, and not to be lightly 
defual. In any ease, the harm was done. There were 
inntimerable people who agreed wdth the spirit of 
Biudumau’s attiu^k, wlio never endeavotired to verify 
for ttummelves the truth of his accusation, nor heeded 
his recantation. For Htichanan, writing to Mr, Hall 
C!aine after Rossetti's th*ath, said ; ** I was unjust, as 1 
have said; most unjust when I impugned the purity 
and misconceived the passion of writings too hurriedly 
reiul and reviimed rnhimf* ; ... I make full 

adinissitm of Eosseiti’s claims to the purest kind of 
literary renownd’ Yet the result is now that a certain 
cloud hangs, in poptilar opinion, over Eossattrs writ- 
ings; and tlie imintHliatc effttet upon himsalf was to 
cause liitii deep pain, to unsetih^ his sensitive mind, 
ami to eoiiiribiiie in no small meimurti to the disiiater 
of Ids later life. 

The charges, if they were true, were snffleient to 
areiitii a deep suspitiitw of Rossetti among virtuous 
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and reBpeciabln people. What passed in Rus^ntii's 
thonghtH cannot, be kmnvn; hn\ his bruthnr di«- 
coveredj on viniting him in »Iuno ISTU, fha,t tun mind 
was nnhingod. lie bccanio tin* victim of a ticiu.sitng 
from whicdi ho nevtn* ontirciy rciun-crcd, that thcro 
was a wi(h‘.s})r(‘ad and candidly organisiHl c<niHpiracy 
on foot against him to hound him out uf society ; t!ic 
smallest things ted this unnatural idt‘a. lie received 
a prosontation <'o}>y oi Fijtitf* at the Ftur trom luiheri 
Browning, fastened npmi some lines at tlie end m 
a veiled attack upon himsidf, and at mice expunged 
Browning from the uumhm' (»f his friends. He 
beli(wed that lanvis i'uvrolVi^Jeu (VvHptit, The 
of the, was a satire upon Idmself. *Medical 

advice was snunnonml, and liossetti couHented to 
go to the houHi^ of a friend, l>r. ilake. Here !ie 
swallowetl the contimts of a phial of laudanum that 
he took with him, and his life was with dillleulty 
preserved. He was, on nnaivery from the poison, 
discovered to he atllicd.ed with partial paralysis of the 
leg. He was hnally removtal to Scotland, Ids friends 
rallying round him in a way which testifii'H to the 
wonderful loyalty which he inspired. He spent stuiie 
time in Perthshire, at Urrard and Sltibhall, two houses 
belonging to Mr. William (Iraham, M.P., the purcluwer 
of many of his pictunm. He was then moved to 
Trowan, near (Irieff, where he made a rapitl recovery, 
and resumed his painting. He eoniinueth however* 
to take chloral. To meet his immediate iieceHsities 
his great collection of china was sohl, produtdng a 
large sum of money; ami towards ilie em! of Hep- 
tember 1872 lie was well miough to gii tlowii to 
Kelmscott, where ho recov(u*t*d t.o a great degree iii« 
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spiritB and energy. He wrote to hin brotlier, Sep- 
tcnulun’ 25, 1H72: “The phuisant pinuudul lioiirB at 
KusUni Scpiar(‘. yc'Hpn'day vven‘ the iirst happy otuis I 
havt‘> paHH(‘(l for numths; and liert^ all is happiness 
again, and I hud e.oinplehdy luyseir.^’ But his 
delusions movin' wladly hd’t him. 

After heaving Kidinsi'.ott, as has alnuidy been re- 
lated, he rid-uriuMl to Hheyne Walk, and iH^sumed his 
usual habits of life and work. In 1S75 lie took a 
house for a time at Bognor, culled Ahlwiek Lodge^ 
and thmi W(‘nt for a while to Ih-oad lauds, the hospitable 
house of Lonl Mount Tiunple. 

But his painful hallue.i nations (Huitinued to beset him. 
Wludduu’ he was tricked by his own fancy, or merely 
misinierpretc‘d ordinary sounds, is not clear, but he 
was often umh*r tln^ impression that cabmen and other 
strangi'fs insuIitHl him; airy voices taunted him with 
epithets of intolerable, ignominy ; even a thrush which 
Bang inHistmitly in his gardmi was believed by him to 
have been traimnl to ejatndate terms of ohlo(|uy to 
annoy hinu Y('t his intellectual vigour was ahsolutidy 
undimnnai; Ins tHUiversation, when lie could keep off 
the dangerous subject, was still vigorous, fascinating, 
and Hiimulating. He painted as ileftly and sugges- 
ti vidy as ever, and wrote with the same entirt^ command 
of fortdide and beautiful English, 

In IH7T, afUw a severe and painful attack of illness, 
from II caimpliiint to which he was aiibjecd, he went 
down to a little place called Hunter^s Forestall, in 
Herne Bay, and here he gave way to deep depression, 
imagining that he would no longer be able to design 
or paint. But his wonderful vitality again came to 
his assistance, and he returned to town with renewed 
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energies. Yet all this time he was grathuiliy increas- 
ing the doses of chloral, and tot>k a certain gliantlj 
pride in the amount he could ctuisume. Tin* hIuuIuw 
darkened and deepened. In 1^71), a friendship with 
Mr. Hall Caine brought for a time a little light into 
his life. Mr. Hall Caine’s lieefdiniinnH af Rcjssetti is 
one of the most interesting and fiiseinuting pieces of 
literary biography of modern iim<*H. Rosstat ii slunved 
himself to him on Uu-ins of unguarded ami hruilierly 
intimacy, and Mr. (hone's botik dt^pieis the ckising 
scenes of a memorable life in a way that, wdtli all its 
•v^ealth of detail, is never anything Ind digniluHl and 
stately. In July 1881, Mr. (hiine became a regular 
inmate of the house, a jmsitiou involving grtmt strain, 
very loyally borne. 

In the early part of that year, Rossetti was preparing 
a new issue of his 1870 Paem$^ adding the wiirk that 
had since accumulated. He uliimatidy tlivided the 
material into two volumes, IkdiudM wtd and 

Poems, both of which were issiUHl at the end of IHBL 
In Ballads and jiSVoine/s apjjearad Jime Thti lVhii.0 
Ship, and TJie Iihufs TnujmU/^ the completinl Umme of 
Life, and certain other new lyrics and sunnids, Inbi the 
revised Poe7m some fresli work was iutrtHluced* notably 
the unfinished early pmnn, Phe Bride's Tim 

reception of these volumes mm uniformly respectful, 
and even enthusiastic; but no evidmiee of cnu’dial 
admiration could give Rossetti, in his failing state, 
any increase of cheerfulness or satisfacitiom 

I may here quota two or three of Mr. Hall C&iiiti’i 
reminiscences 

“I should have dcHcrilmd Rossetti, at thii tiiiuf, as t miiii 
who looked quite ten years older than hli actuiil age, which 
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was ftfty-two, of full iniddlo height and inclining to corpu- 
kmee, with a round face that ought, one thought, to be ruddy 
but wan pale, larger gn^y eyen with a sttuuly introspecting look, 
surmounted by broad protrusive brows and a clearly-pencilled 
ridge over the nose, which was well cut and had large breath- 
ing nostrils, "rhe mouth and chin were hidden beneath a 
hc‘avy moustache and aluuuiant lumrd, wdiich grew up to the 
ears, and had hetm of a mixed black-brown and auburn, and 
Wf‘re now strealoul with gn^y. The fondiead was large, round, 
witliout protuhtu'ances,and very gently nuauling to where thin 
black curls, that had ouces btum n^dundant, began to tumble 
down to th(' tuirs. The (uitire configuration of the Inwl and 
faccHeenu'd to mesingularly noble, and from iheeyesupwards, 
full of beauty, lb* wore- a pair of spindach's, and, in reading, 
a second pair over the first: hut these took little from the 
sense of power convened by those steady eyes, and that *bar 
of Michael Angelo.* His dress was not conspicnous, being 
however rather negligent than otherwise, and noticeable, if 
at all, only for a straight sack-coat buttoned at the throat, 
diicanding at lojwt to the knees, and having large pockets 
cut into it perpendicularly at the aides. I'his garment was, 
I afterwards found, one of the articles of various kinds made 
to the author*a own design. When he spoke, even in exchang- 
ing the preliminary courtesies of an 0{>«udng conversation, I 
thought his voice the richest I had ever known any one to 
pcjsw^ss. It was a full deep baritone, capahleof easy modula- 
tion, and with undt'r-toues of infinite softness ami sweetness, 
yet, as I afte^rwards found, with almost illimitable compass, 
and with every gradation of tone at c<)mmand, for the recita- 
tion or reading of pofdry. ... 

** Dropping dowti on the sofa with his head laid low and his 
feet thrown up iti a favourite attitude on the back, which 
must, I imagine, have been at least as easy as it was elegant, 
ha began thf% eotivarsation by bantering me upon what ha 
called my * robustious * appearance compared with what ha 
had Immi led to ex|i<^ct from gloomy reports of uncertain 
health. After a wries of playful touches (all dona in the 
easiest conceivable way, and conveying any impression on 
earth sava the right one, that a first meeting with any man. 
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however young and harmless, was little less than a tra.gic 
event to Rossetti) he glanced one by one at certain of the 
topics that had arisen in the course of our correspondence. I 
perceived that he was a ready, fluent, and graceful talker, 
with a remarkable incisiveness of speech, and a trick of 
dignifying ordinary topics in words which, without rising 
above conversation, were so exactly, though freely enunciated, 
as would have admitted of their being reported exactly as 
they fell from his lips.’' 

The following is a memorable scene : — 

Before going into my room he suggested that I should go 
and look at his. It was entered from another and a smaller 
room which he said that he used as a breakfast room. The 
outer room was made fairly bright and cheerful by a glitter- 
ing chandelier (the property once, he told me, of David 
Garrick), and from the rustle of trees against the window- 
pane one perceived that it overlooked the garden ; but the 
inner room was dark with heavy hangings around the walls as 
well as the bed, and thick velvet curtains before the windows, 
so that the candles in our hands seemed unable to light it, and 
our voices sounded thick and muffled. An enormous black 
oak chimney-piece of curious design, having an ivory crucifix 
on the largest of its ledges, covered a part of one side and 
reached to the ceiling. Cabinets, and the usual furniture of a 
bedroom, occupied places about the floor : and in the middle 
of it, and before a little couch, stood a small table on which 
was a wire lantern containing a candle which Rossetti lit from 
the open one in his hand — another candle meantime lying by 
its side. I remarked that he probably burned a light all 
night. He said that was so. ‘My curse,’ he added, ‘is 
insomnia. Two or three hours hencei.1 shall get up an d lie on 
the couch, and, to pass away a weary hour, read this book ’ — 
a volume of Boswell’s Johnson which I noticed he took out of 
the bookcase as we left the studio. It did not escape me that 
on the table stood two small bottles sealed and labelled, 
together with a little measuring-glass. Without looking 
further at it, but with a terrible suspicion growing over me, I 
asked if that were his medicine. 
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“ ‘ "rh(7 Hay ih(‘r(' ih a Kk(*l(*U)n in evory cupboard/ lie saitl 
in a low voii’ts * and thai’.s inino; it. in chloral/ 

“ When I nnuduHl the room that I was to occujiy during the 
nighL I fouml it, like RuHsidti’H luHlrooni, heavy with hang- 
lugH, and black with anti(|ue [licture paiadn, with a ceiling 
(unlike that of tln‘^ otln'.r rooniH in tlu^ housi',), out of all. 
rt^ach or sight, and so dark from various causcH that the 
candlt' H(*eme<l oidy to gliinnuu' in it— indeed to add to the 
darkni‘HH by making it felt/' 

In the following lULs.sago Mr. Caine describes his 
first sight of iiossetti : ‘ — 

Very sooti Rosst'tti eaun‘ to me through the doorway in 
front-, w hich provtul to Im‘ ihetmtrance to his studio. Holding 
forth both hands nn<l crying ‘ Hulloa/ he gave, mt‘ that cheery, 
hearty gondang wdiich I came to recognisi' as his alone, per- 
haps, in warmth and unfailing gtmialiiy among all the men 
of our (urcit*. It was Italiau in its spontaneity, and yet it 
was English in its manly reserv<s and I rmnemher w ith much 
tiunierneHH of feeling that m'ver to the last (not even when 
sickness sadd^mtsl him, or after an abstmet' of a few days or 
even hours) did it fail him when meeting witli those friouds 
to whom k) tins last lu^ was really attached." 

Tlw following account of his conversation has great 
interest : - ■ 

“ A ct'riain intdsiveuess of s|HU'ch which irmtinguished his 
convtu’sation, I eon fens myself Hiuireidy able to convey more 
than a suggestion of ; im Mr. Watts has said in the Athenwum, 
his talk show(‘d an hicisivimt^HS so perfect that it had often 
tin* pleuHiirahle surprise* of wit. Rossetti had both wit and 
humtmr, but these, during the tima that I knew him, ware 
oidy tHHuwionally prem‘ut in Ids convm'sation, while the inci- 
siveneHH was alw'ays eonspicuouH. A certain (juiet play of 
sportive fiun‘yi developing at inkwvals ink> banter, was some- 
times oh«*rvablt:i in his kUk with tln^ younger and more 
familiar of his aetinaintancc^H, but for the most part his con- 
versation was serious, and, during the time I knew Mm, often 
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sad. I speedily observed that he was not of the number of 
those who lead or sustain conversation. He required to be 
constantly interrogated, but as a negative talker, if I may so 
describe him, he was by much the best I had heard. Catch- 
ing one's drift before one had revealed it, and anticipating 
one's objections, he would go on from point to point, almost 
removing the necessity for more than occasional words. 
Nevertheless, as I say, he was not, in the conversations I 
have heard, a leading conversationalist; his talk was never 
more than talk, and in saying that it was uniformly sus- 
tained yet never declamatory, I think I convey an idea both 
of its merits and limitations." 

It is impossible not to be struck by the fact that 
every one who has any personal recollection of Rossetti 
lays particular emphasis on the marvellous beauty of 
his voice and enunciation. Its wonderful resonance, 
its profound timbre^ seem to have exercised a species 
of physical influence over his auditors. As Mr. Caine 
says, of his reading of The Wliite Ship : — 

“ It seemed to me that I never heard anything at all match- 
able with Rossetti's elocution: his rich deep voice lent an 
added music to the music of the verse : it rose and fell in the 
passages descriptive of the wreck with something of the surge 
and sibilation of the sea itself ; in the tenderer passages it was 
soft as a woman's, and in the pathetic stanzas with which the 
ballad closes it was profoundly moving. Effective as the 
reading sounded in that studio, I remember at the moment to 
have doubted if it would prove quite so effective from a public 
platform. Perhaps there seemed to be so much insistence on 
the rhythm, and so prolonged a tension of the rhyme sounds, 
as would run the risk of a charge of monotony if falling on 
ears less concerned with points of metrical beauty than with 
fundamental substance. Personally, however, I found the 
reading in the very highest degree enjoyable and inspiring.” 

In September 1881, Rossetti being much out of health 
and in great depression of mind, was induced to ac- 
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company Mr, Hall (laiue to a house in the Vale of 
St. John near Keswick, anil regaiiuul some slight 
tlegree of physical activity. Iltseveu ascended a moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood; but his dejection returned 
■with redoubled force. His companion wrote : At that 
time of the year the night closed in as early as seven 
or eight o*clot»ik, and then in that little house among 
the solitary hills his disconsolate spirit would some- 
times sink k^yond sohuu^ into irreclaimable depths of 
deiireHsion,^” They came back to Oheyua Walk in 
Detober, and Hossetti said with deep feeling, as he 
was helped a<*roHs the threshold, now feebler than 
aver, ** Thank (iod! home at last, and xrever shall I 
leave it agaiu.^^ The depression continued, and he 
became very anxious, though a pronounced agnostic, 
for confession and absolution. It was suggested to him 
that this was contrary to his pronounced views, to 
which he replied, *M don^t care about that. I can 
make nothing of Christianity, but I only want a 
confessor to give me absolution for my sins I adding, 
« 1 Ixelieve in a future life. Hava I not had evidence 
of that often enough? Have I not heard and seen 
those that died long years ago? What I want now 
is absolution for my sins, thatk all 1 But he did not 
carry out his intention. 

Hi itill worked on, without any marked diminution 
of technicid skill But the end was close at hand. 
He had a specici of paralytic stroke in December 1881, 
and it wai decided that the chloral must be summarily 
cut off. This was done under careful medical pre- 
cautions. After a short period of intense suffering he 
regained calmness of mind, and entire freedom from 
deluiioni. He recovered sufficiently to be able to 
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resume work, and even to call several times at his 
mother’s house in Torrington Square; but a fatal 
illness that had long threatened him supervened. A 
friend lent him a bungalow at Birchington, and he 
went down there to try and regain strength. But he 
never really revived. At first he walked a little, and 
worked fitfully at his painting ; he wrote a grotesque 
'‘ballad, Jan Yan Hunks, which has never been published, 
which he used to read aloud in the evenings with great 
amusement. He read novels and wrote a few letters. 
But the spring of life was broken, and his brother wrote 
in a diary that on April 1 he was in a very prostrate 
condition physically, barely capable of tottering a 
few steps, half blind, and suffering a good deal of 
pain.” On April 8, Saturday, he said to his brother, 
believe I shall die to-night,” adding, Yesterday I 
wished to die, but to-day I must confess that I do not.” 
About 9.30 on the evening of Easter Sunday he was 
seized with convulsions and died in a few minutes, 
in the presence of his mother and sister, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, and Mr. Caine. He was within a few weeks 
of completing his fifty-fourth year. 

He was buried quietly on April 14, 1882, at Birch- 
ington, where a cross has been erected over his grave. 

Bossetti was in appearance more Italian than English, 
though rather conveying an indefinable impression of 
foreign origin than displaying markedly foreign char- 
acteristics. He was of medium stature, not more 
than fi.ve feet eight inches; he was thin in youth, 
and in maturity decidedly stout. His complexion 
was clear and dark, his hair dark, silky, and abundant. 
There was a great depth and breadth of brow ; he had 



Rinall ears, and white, delicate, womanly hands. As a 
young man he wore only a moustache; hut after he 
was thirty he grew thin whiskers, and a rather strag- 
gling beard of a dark brown tint. 

But what made his face remarkable was the expres- 
sion. Tlio full, bluci-grey, wide-opett eyes, in cavernous 
bist.red HO(*.k(d.H, the large, distended nostril, the loose 
under-lip wore a look that indieattHl fire, determina- 
iicm, and energy. Ue walked rapidly and resolutely, 
t.hottgh of a lounging and indolent habit indoors. 
'Th(n*e are H(^v(*ral well-known portraits of him ; a 
youthftd (by himself), with abundant hair, has a 
e(n*taiu look of Keats, When he grew his beard he 
rcHcmbled Hocehweh miniattire of (Jhaucer. He sat 
to F. M, Brown in 1851 for the head of Chaucer in 
tlie large picture of Chaucer reading to the Court of 
Edward II L the Legend of CuMance^ and some have 
said that this is one of the best portraits of him. A 
portrait by Mr. (L F. Watts conveys the impression 
of incisivenesB rather than strength. But the best 
known of all, which are acknowledged to be the most 
faithful likeneHm’H, are two or mon^ jdiotographs taken 
by Downey in 1852, In one of these, — a full-face,— 
the heavy mouth, the sunken t'yes, the deep indenta- 
tion abcwi^ the givc' a sort of bull-like look of 

strength; while the wide nostril and the set serious- 
ness cjf the brow lend to the expression a dictatorial 
and peremptory Im^k, a kind of emm indigucdia which 
is higlily impressive, 

"riiero is a picture, the original by Mr. Bunn, for 
some years Ecmsetti’i imsistant, of extraordinary inter- 
est and fidelity, which is raproduced in Mr, Watts- 
Dnnfcords Agtmm (4th edition, 1899), representing 
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Eossetti lounging in a chair in the green dining-room 
of the Cheyne Walk house, reading from a matiu- 
script to Mr. Watts-Dunton, who sits on a sofa at his 
side. 

Eossetti has given several interesting particulars 
about his method of composition. He wrote easily in 
youth, but it was a long, deliberate, and exhausting 
process in his later days. He speaks in one of the 
Kelmscott letters of finding the lonely walks there 
favourable to composition, and at Penkill he wrote a 
good deal seated in the open air. He told a friend 
that his poetry took a great deal out of him. ^^In 
that respect,’^ he said, am the reverse of Swin- 
burne. Por his method of production inspiration is 
indeed the word. With me the case is different. I 
lie on the couch, the racked and tortured medium, 
never permitted an instant’s surcease of agony until 
the thing on hand is finished.” And again, he said 
of the composition of the King^s Tragedy, It was as 
though my life ebbed out with it.” And of Rose Mary 
he said ^^that it had occupied three weeks in the 
writing, and that the physical prostration ensuiiig 
had been more than he would care to go through 
again.” In 1881 he sent a sonnet to his sister, for his 
mother to read, adding, ^^With me, sonnets mean 
insomnia.” But this strain seems to have been absent 
in earlier years. His early letters from abroad are full 
of poetry, some narrative, some lyrical ; and there is 
no hint that they cost him any particular effort, but 
rather came freely from an active mind, overflowing 
with zest for all beauty, whether of form or colour, 
word or phrase. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that his mo^t 
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mature work was Him eai'efully aud fastidiously 
shaped. He left some prose sketches of intended 
poems, but they are the barest outline, as in the draft 
called The Orehard Pit, published in the Collected 
Works ; the detail and phrasing ware left to the 
moment. He altered and rt^toiudied a good deal, but 
mostly in proof; he diil not feel (aud he was like 
Tennyson in this respect) that he really knew what 
was the worth and colour of a {mnii till he saw it in 
print. He submitted his poems a good deal to those 
of Ids intimatt‘8 whose opinion he valued, but desired 
frank cunticism more than suggestion. 

Itossetii was a great but not a wide reader; he 
read entirely for pleasure and not for information, ae 
a relaxation and not as a^purstut. His tastes were 
purely literary ; he cared nothing for history, politics, 
or Hcieiice. His knowledge of English poetry was vary 
great in certain limitiHi directions, and his meniory 
for it was minute amt iwwurate. He could quote large 
masses by heart. Yet h® cared nothing for certain 
deiairtinents of literature, siu’h as the Elimbetlian 
dramatists. His tasUm were ecU'ctic, im may be 
imagined, and he luul a keen eye for everything that 
bore the impress of strong individnality, for every- 
thing that was original, himrre, unnsnal, grotesque, 
anti piM’uliar. He was within certain limits a pene- 
trating and incisive critic, but with strong preferences 
and prejudimts, and it was dillicult to forecast what 
his judgment would l>e. There is an amusing story 
of William Morris sending him some proofs of Sigurd 
ih§ Vokumj, which Itossetti expressed himself unable 
to read. M.orri». pressed him for his reasons, and 
Eoisitti said witli languid indifference that he really 
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could not take any interest in a man whose parent 
was a snake. This petulant and perverse dictum from 
the author of Lilith provoked Morris to vehement 
wrath, and he exploded in a gross personal retort. 
Though singularly independent in judgment, it is 
clear that, at all events in the later years of his life, 
EiOssetti^s taste was, unconsciously, considerably af- 
fected by the critical preferences of Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
I have heard it said by one who knew them both well 
that it was often enough for Mr. Watts-Dunton to 
express a strong opinion for Eossetti to adopt it as 
his own, even though he might have combated it for 
the moment. 

His admiration of Chatterton may be held to have 
been somewhat extravagant. Again, he always main- 
tained of Oliver Madox Brown, the gifted son of Ford 
Madox Brown, who died at the age of twenty, that 
his name would be a familiar one in English litera- 
ture. But allowing for these lesser deviations, the fact 
remains that Eossetti had a very masculine judgment 
and a profound critical insight. He was not, of course, 
in the technical sense of the word, a critic. It was 
rather a supreme power of divining what was forceful 
and beautiful that he possessed — 

What is best 

He firmly lights upon, as birds on sprays.” 

But he had little sense of comparison or systematic 
synthesis. His favourite writers seem to have been 
Shakespeare, Coleridge, and Shelley, whom he classed 
as the three great English imaginations. For Keats 
also he had an overpowering admiration, writing of 
him as “ the one true heir of Shakespeare.'^ He had 
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abHorbed hin mind, tuid lu*. began to Hoe that there was 
ubnndaut room for it in tin*, world. TIuih in 1871 we 
ihid him writing from Kcdnuscott to Ford Madox 
Brown: I wish one eould live by writing poetry. I 

think Fd mns painting d if I could.’^ 

Hia tluH)ry of writing, as originally formed, was to 
find thi^ moat direct and unconventional expression 
poBBible for what had to be said. At the same 
time he had a strtmg hading of the dignity of lan- 
guage rmiuisite for piud.ry. Ah Mr. Hall Caine says : 
“ RoHHidla himstdf eoustantly urgiul that in prose 
the hrst necessity was that it shonld be direct, 
and ht^ knew no n^proaeh of pocdny more damning than 
to say it was wriUeti in proHcunjuds di(‘.iion.^’ lie 
abhoriHul all intricacy of Htyh‘, and held that absolute 
lucidity of expn^Hsion was the first necessity. His 
constant einendatiiins were directed, not always suc- 
cessfully, to the same end, to strengthen and clarify. 
In the earliest poems the result is a C’.ertain gauntness 
and stiffness of expression which is not without its 
charm, but is alien k> Ids latest manner. Sometixxies 
this precision of delineation carried him too far, as, for 
instance, in the sianm of which (Joventry Patmore, 
speaking of the ** fierce light of imagination^^ which 
Rossetti threw upon external tldnga, wrote that it 
** seems scratched with an adamantine pen upon a slab 
of agate : ~ 

** ‘ But the sea stands Bjin^ad 
As one wall with the Hat skies, 

Where the lean hhmk craft, like 
BtHun welbnigh stagnated, 

Boon to tlrup off dead/ 

This stanm of Mvmi obviously conceived under the 
a 
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influence of Browning, fnuls its tirst sketch ~ b j ny 
means a rough one — in HtKSHeiiikH dcscriptiiui in a 
letter of the dense fogs of heat" at Hastings. 

^^Emphasis and coadensatioin” it is said» ** were the 
characteristics of his mused' I hate Ituig ihhuus/* he 
often declared, and of Hytluey iHAad! he tnu»e iiupiir 
tiently enunciated, What a pity it is that he insists 
on being generally Si) long-winded.*' Vet, as \¥e sliall 
have occasion to point out, he was not always true 
to this principle. He might emphasise and condense 
a particular atanm; hut there are poems like The 
Bride’s Prelude^ and Ikinte at Verona^ where the nuKKl 
is too much drawn (uit 

Kossetti's poems, then, were based uptm some clearly 
seen pictorial impression of a dmmati(^ mtunent ; maai.- 
sionally, for a longer poem, he made a prcmti sketch of 
the line he was intending to follow. But the imtual 
creation of the visible form was absorbing, and de- 
manded all the powers of bis mind. He wambl have 
differed toto ocmIo from the brei*/.y maxims of Williiim 
Morris, who said of writitig |meiry, talk of 

inspiration is sheer nonsense, 1 may let! yuu that flat; 
there is no such thing: it is a mere matter uf crafts- 
manship. . . . If a chap can't (aHn|Hme an epic’ pcMsiii 
while he's weaving tapestry, he hint betUir shut u|), 
he’ll never do any gCKKi at alb" 

Walter Pater, in his essay in Ward’s Emjiish 
makes what I believe to \>e a pararhcxical miticism on 
Eossetti's poetry. He says that **liis iiieaitiiig wm 
. . . in a certain sense learned and caatiisticiil." I 
confess that I fail to cateh hold of the clue that would 
lead me to this conclusion. In the ordinary «in«e of 
the word, casuistical implies a certain bewildermeiit in 
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thf^ \nTnmm of thc^ inoral imum of action or thought; 
and a caHuiHt iti art would Ix' a man who found his 
idea of hcauty cotuplicatcd by a clitticniltj in defining 
where the eHsmiee of beauty lay, whether Nattire 
provided an ultimate tent, whether moral excellence 
had any voice in the matt(u% whetlier human associa- 
tiouH could extu'cuHe a ccu’tain Hcdetddon, and whether 
tliere were iiuy ahnolute cauouB of Imauty at all 

Into thesis metaphynii'a! n'giotm I do not think that 
RoHHidti euteixHl. Str<mg as Ida Htmse of beauty was, 
it was not in the leant a catholic Beuse. If a thing or 
a thought Htruck him an biututiful, Imnutiful it was to 
he; and I imagine that lie was impervious both to 
suggestitm ami argument His only preoocupatiou 
was to find dm* expressitm for wliat visibid him in the 
form of an inspiration* 

The result of his experience in his art can be very 
plainly trimed. f !e hiul twu> perfectly distinct manners. 
In his earlier pericKl, when lamuty of the world opened 
Iwfore him, he had kith in his {.metry and his pictures 
a sweet luut ex(|uisite miice/f^ of phrasi' and concep- 
tion, that ** first fine carfdess rapture” whiidi gives the 
world, one is tompted to think, tlie best- and most 
uplifting art, the art that springs from a pure natural 
joy, mid mm words and colours with something of the 
bright iiisimciaiice of a chthl, unhamperml by criticism 
and tradition idike. 

Then, iis the years munit on, and this natural fresh- 
ness ksutnie ftinimeit liy sad experiem*e, by nmntMl and 
pliysicaJ suffering, the growing strength of the crafts- 
ifiiiu comes t4i liis iiid ; thr* earlier, simpler, more direct 
miitiiier li discardiid, and he begitii to spin gorgeous 
word-toiiiiri*, itmiiga Uipoitries of language and 
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colour, wMcli in his writings resulted in the construc- 
tion of what is literature rather than poetry. 

Bossetti was saved by his intensity of view and his 
firmness of conception from ever falling a victim to 
expression pure and simple. But setting a sonnet out 
of the House of Life^ with its reverberating roll of 
sound, against such a delicate poem as The Portrait^ or 
a picture of some ideal female head like the Astarte 
Syriaca, with all its dark jewellery of colour, against an 
early water-colour like Fazio’s Mistress, one feels that 
technical advance is not pure gain. Full to the brim 
as the later work is of all that art can do, it is like 
placing some gorgeous confection, to which a hundred 
strange exotic products have contributed their scents 
and savours, side by side with a branch plucked from 
some orchard tree, laden with virginal fruit, with the 
dew of the morning still globed upon it. 

The deep melancholy traceable in so many of the 
poems is inseparable from Eossetti’s later view of life. 
The mystery of death, of separation, of the decay and 
vanishing of charm, of pain and sorrow, cutting in, so 
to speak, across the message of beauty, could not be 
shut out from his thoughts. To him such things were 
not pathetic; they did not hint at possibilities of 
restoration and future fulfilment. They seemed rather 
like a relentless tempest, sweeping from some evil and 
boding quarter, rending and wrecking the perfection, 
the sweetness, the loveliness of life. He did not probe 
deeper, and try to discover some formula which could 
harmonise and glorify the horror. He merely said, 

Though the heart ache to contemplate it, it is there.’’ 

Eossetti’s use of words is an interesting study. In 
his early poems he had a strong fancy for archaic 
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wurdB wliich pltMiscnl liiui by a etu’taiii ritdinoss of form, 
Bucb an **Kaliol.d’ “ (•oU‘4iaiHii(‘,” i‘huYuHaylc and nian- 
‘‘Htcaiml,'' ^‘'grout.d^ and ho forth. With this 
wont an anoiont simplioity and diructnuHS of phrase, 
and a UunUniej to uso mouoHyllabic, and Anglo-Baxon 
words. But in thc» House of Life the pree-isc o|)posito 
is tlH‘ ease. IBuh^ ht* ehose to employ a great variety 
of douldti words, a Uuuhmey piu'haps tnuuuibh^ to his 
love ftu’ Keats, suc’h as w(^ latc'-tottering world-worn 
hoiuHs’’ ‘^lawn's first hill-fire,” winter-bitten, angel- 
greeted door,” wing-winnowed,” ‘^sky-breath and 
tleld-sihuuM*,” aiul ho forth. Togtdluu* with these 
are a cnulain number of exotic words not always 
even eorri'ctiy derived, sueh as euhninant — gracila — 
loveliheud — unfeaiured ~ garmented — queendom. 
Moreover in the sonnets be had a fanc’y for using great 
resonant elasHitnU wonls, with a certain roll of sound, 
Hue.h as **Kight*s inveteracy,” ** multiform circumtlu- 
enee manifoUl,” “aurtunil wind,” “ hrmanumtal blue,” 
^‘lififs eonfederate pleas,” encomiast.” We 

find such limm as “ the unfettered irreversible goal,” 
Bleeidess with ctd<l commemorative eyes.” Note 
such textures as — 

**C)hl what m ihk that knows the rcnid I cann\ 

The liiiiiii’ iununi clmul, the rhnul returmn] to ilamts, 

Th«^ lifteii »hifte<l sieepH tuid all thi' way V 
That tiraws round me at last ihk wind-warm s|mea, 

And in regennrate rupture turns my facts 
Upon the devious coverts of dismay?” 

Or 

♦* All I who »lmll dare to anarch through wli&t sad mm 
Thi'inwfoiih Mielr Incoinmunicahie wayi 
Follow Ihf fe«t of death? ” 
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It will be observed in these last quotations there is 
a certain slight shifting of the usual meanings of words 
like commemorativej regenerate, and incommunicable, 
some slight nuance added to them which is not found 
in ordinary speech. This preciosity has a charm of its 
own, and upon this handling of language, this delicate 
straining of the use of words, depends much of the 
pleasure derivable from the work of masters of elaborate 
style. 

Eossetti composed his later sonnets carefully, work- 
ing the metal with endless elaboration, frequent re- 
touching, so as to cover every space with beauty. 
It remains that he is a master in both kinds of writing, 
though, perhaps, he is at his best when he is neither 
archaic nor elaborate. . 

There is one very marked characteristic of Eossetti^s 
lyrical writing which deserves special attention. It is 
what, to use a technical musical phrase, may be called 
his “ attacTc.’^ The lyric, or the sonnet, breaks upon the 
ear in a strong, arresting phrase, which at once puts 
the mind in tune for what follows. Such is the fine, 
abrupt opening of The Staff and Scrip — 

‘ Who rules these lands ? ' the Pilgrim said. 

‘ Stranger, Queen Blanchelys.’ 

‘ And who has thus harried them ? ’ he said. 

‘It was Duke Luke did this : 

God's ban be his I ' 


The Pilgrim said : ‘ Where is your house ? 

I'll rest there, with your will.' 

‘ You've but to climb these blackened boughs 
And you'll see it over the hill, 

For it bums still.' " 
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The sonnets contain even more notable instances, 
which it would be easy to multiply. Such lines as — 

“ Girt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star ” 
fxom Sleepless Dreams ; or — 

Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 

I am also called [NTo-more, Too-late, Farewell ” ; 

from A Superscription, are of the same type. 

The tendency of the sonnet-writer as a rule is to 
reserve such effects for the climax ; but it is a truer 
economy to arouse the spirit at the outset as by a 
pealing trumpet-note, though such magnificence is 
only possible to writers of exuberant richness. It is 
notable, on looking through BossettFs sonnets, how 
many of them have this massive opening. It is a 
real note of his most deliberate style. It is as when 
one waits in the stillness for the sounding of some 
far-off chime. At last the murmur, sweet as honey, 
comes softly brimming over, like water from an over- 
flowing vessel slowly filled. Then the music topples 
delicately down, till the great hour-bell, in its wise, 
grave voice, proclaims the flight of time, and the hour 
is told. 

Another characteristic of Bossetti^s writing, standing 
side by side with the gorgeousness both of word and 
phrase which he attained by such curious felicity, is 
the effect of dignity achieved by the severest 
simplicity, by the profuse employment of monosyllabic 
words. 

This is well exemplified by the close of an early 
sonnet, not wholly successful, On the Field of Waterloo, 
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which is redeemed from a certain nngainliness bj the 
splendid close — 

“ Am I to weep ? Good sirs, the earth is old : 

Of the whole earth there is no single spot 
But hath among its dust the dust of man.” 

Again, in the admirable termination he put to the 
ancient stanza, How should I your true-love know 9 — An 
Old Song ended, comes a quatrain which reads even 
more like the work of his sister, in its almost child- 
like simplicity of phrase — 

‘‘ ‘ For a token is there nought, 

Say, that he should bring?’ 

‘ He will bear a ring I gave 
And another ring.’ ” 

But it is, perhaps, in the sonnets that the most notable 
effects of this kind are to be observed. In the follow- 
ing extracts it may be noticed that for the closing 
line the very simplest and shortest words are employed. 
Thus, from Betro me, Sathana I — 

“ Thou still, upon the broad vine-sheltered path, 

Mayst wait the turning of the phials of wrath 
For certain years, for certain months and days.” 

And again, from The Hill Summit, an early sonnet — 

And see the gold air and the silver fade 
And the last bird fly into the last light.” 

And still more exquisitely in the closing two lines 
of The One Hope, a sonnet which he ranked with his 
very best work, where the contrast with .the mo, re 



ornate lines tliat precede makes tlie simple dignity 
more forcible™ 

** Ah ! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Betwetm the scri]>tnred petals softly blown 
Peers breathlasH for the gift of grace unknown, — 

Ab ! let none other alien spell soe’er 

But only tho one Hope’s one name be there,— 

Not less !ior man’s, but <wen that word alone.” 

Those oxtraotB are Bnflicitmt to show that even in 
those laittn* days, wluni simple words have been worn 
threadbare by nse, there is still room for perfect 
siinplituty, and that tho outfit is not too slender for 
the largo otiterprise. 

Rossetti’s rather robust hnmotir was as a nile care- 
fully excliuled from his poems. It is interesting to 
study from this point of view the different versions 
of Burchn of Mnevehj originally cast in a semi- 
humorous mould, and to see how the satirical passages 
fell out one by one. 

Another chara(!teristie in which Rossetti exercised 
a severe restraint is that of p\^re fantasy. That he 
had it strongly developed there is no doubt. Such a 
whlmsie.al sonnet as A Match with the Moon, where he 
*^doggt‘d the flying moon with similes, ’Ms a grotesejue, 
like a Ikwiek, and slu^ws a vivid imagination almost, 
m it were, in a fever-fit — 

“ Lika a wisp she doubled on my sight 
In ponds, and catight in tree-tops like a kite 
And in a globe of film all liquorish 
Swam full-fmmd like a silly silver fish;-— 

Last like a bubble shot the welkiiPs height . . 

But it is clear that this was a species of jtiggling with 
art which Rossetti felt to ba undignified, for such 
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experiments are excluded, as a rule, from his published 
work. 

Eossetti had a mood, to which he gave way but 
sparingly, of making words into a kind of vague 
music. As a rule, the conception dominates him ; btit 
there are poems wdiich are like a sweet modulation, 
where the effect is prodiiced not by the adaptation 
of the words to the central thought, but by a species 
of murmuring melody, in which the thoughts seem 
blurred upon the edge of a gentle slumber* Such 
pre-eminently is Love\^ Noctimi — 

There the dreams are multitudes: 

Some that will not wait for sleep, 

Deep within the August woods ; 

Some that hum while rest may steep 

Weary labour laid a-heap j 
Interludes, 

Some, of grievous moods that weep* 

Poets’ fancies all are there : 

There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air; 

There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 

Whirl the foam-bewildered springs; 

Siren there 

Winds her dizzy hair and sings.” 

Such aline as Valleys full of plaintive air” attains 
perhaps the highest beauty which such slumberous art 
can reach. 

A word must he said of Kossetti’s use of the super- 
natural. It played a large part in his ballads; but 
here too he shows his art in the vigilant restraint 
which he imposed upon himself. There is nothing 
melodramatic about his use of it ; but the wind blows 
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cold out of the inner shrine of fear. In the early 
poem The Porimit is a passage, chosen, by some incom- 
prcdionsible error, by Ihichanan, to illustrate the thesis 
that RoBsetti’s writing was formally slovenly and 
laboriously limp,'' but whie.h stands in the very first 
rank of the poetry that brings a sense of dim mystery 
and remote horror to the mind^ — 

“In painting her I shrined her face 

*Mid mystic trees, where light falls in 
Hardly at all; a covert place 

Where you might think to find a din 
Of doubtful talk, atid a live flame 
Wandering, and many a shape whose name 
Not itself knoweth, and old dew, 

And your own footsteps meeting you, 

And all things going as they came."^ 

Again, could a certain kind of haunted nightmare 
and shapeless terror be more powerfully expressed 
tlian in this passage from Love^a Noctum f — 

“ Reft of her, my dreams are all 

Clammy trance that fears the sky: 

Changing ftmipaihs shift and fall; 

From jmllutesd coverts nigh, 

Miserable phantoms sigh; 

Quakes the pall, 

And the funeral goes by,*' 

Again, in Hone Mary^tx poem full from end to end of 
the subtlest supernatural imagery, the description of 

^ It is interf?Htiiig to study in the original ms«,, as I have 
been enabled to do by the kindness of Mr. William Eosaetti 
and Mr. Fairfax Murray, the various stages of the careful 
process by whicli this particular poem was elaborated. It will 
iufiioi here to say that the most characteristic lines of the 
above stanm are to be found in the earlleit draft. 
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the great Beryl stands out pre-eminent — 

“ With shuddering light ’twas stirred and strewn 
Like the cloud-nest of the wading moon : 

Freaked it was as the bubble’s ball, 

Bainbow-hued through a misty pall 
Like the middle light of the waterfall.” 

Another characteristic of BossettFs writing is the 
way in which one is suddenly brought face to face, in a 
few simple words, with an intensity of tragic feeling 
that leaves the mind breathless with the stress of 
passion. Such is the moment in Sister Helen where the 
last agonised prayer of the old father, Keith of Keith, 
for his son^s life, falls in vain on the desperate ears — 

“ ‘ Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive, 

Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son’s soul alive.’ 

‘ Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive. 

Little brother 1 ’ ” 

Or the moment when Bose Mary, searching with her 
eye the imaged landscape for the ambush which she 
knows lurks somewhere — 

‘‘ ‘ Hush, sweet, hush ! be calm and behold.’ 

‘ I see two floodgates broken and old: 

The grasses wave o’er the ruined weir, 

But the bridge still leads to the breakwater; 

And — mother, mother, 0 mother dear ! ’ ” 

Or again in Tfie Staff and Scrip, when the dead warrior 
is brought back to the queen who had been hoping 
against hope that he would return in triumph — 

^ ‘ Oh what do ye bring out of the fight. 

Thus hid beneath these boughs? ’ 

‘ Thy conquering guest returns to-night. 

And yet shall not carouse, 

Queen, in thy house.’ 
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* tlncover yo bia faco/ abo aaid. 

* () ehaii|^o,(l in little apace ! * 

Bbe cried, * < > pale that was bo red 1 
() (lod, () (lod of grace! 

( !ov(‘.r hia face.’ ” 

In the matter of rhyme Eoasetti was easily con- 
tented As a rule his rhymes conform to ordinary 
rules, hut t.liere are eases where the weakness of rhyme 
is difficult to justify. Not to travel far for instances, 
one finds such rhymes as ^^of ” and enough*’ not un- 
frequently, and which 1 think is the lowest level he 
ever reached — in Edm Boiaer occurs the following — 

* All save orm T give to thy freewill,— 

The 'rrae of the Knowledge of (»ood and Evil/*' 

which cannot be defended on any grounds. 

The one kind of rhyme which is extremely charac- 
teristic of Rossetti is a strong syllable associated in 
rhyme with a weak one — 

“ An<l gay mpiires stilled the merry stir, 

Whan he pasmMl up the dais-chamber." 

(It may be noted, in passing, that he pronounced daw 
as a monosyllable.) And again in Rose Mary — 

** Nay, the flags are stirred in the breeze, 

And the water’s bright through the dart-rashea*" 

These rhymes were used partly deliberately to give a 
pleasing contrast; but partly, I think, Rossetti’s ear 
gave weak endings a certain emphasis which a pure- 
bred Englishman would hardly affix to them. This 
tendency was skilfully parodied by Buchanan in 
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The Fleshly School of Poetry — 

When winds do roar and rains do ponr, 

Hard is the life of the sailor : 

He scarcely, as he reels, can tell 
The side-lights from the binnacle : 

He looketh on the wild water.” 

We are told, it will be remembered, that in Eossetti^s 
reading there was an insistence on the rhythm,” and 
a prolonged tension of the rhyme-sounds,” which was 
very noticeable. And such lines as 

And when the night-vigil was done,” 

and 


Say nothing now unto her, lest she weep,” 

which last recalls the tones of Mr. Chadband, are 
sufficient, I think, to prove, either that he was not 
fully aware how destitute of emphasis the final 
syllables of English words tend to be, or that he dis- 
approved of slurring them over, and deliberately 
adopted a more distinct pronunciation. 

In the early poems, written when the Pre-Raphaelite 
influence was very strong, there is a deliberate naiveti 
of style, a prominence of homely detail, which he after- 
wards entirely discarded. Such touches as occur, for 
instance, in My Sister^ s Sleep, show a close power of 
observation of small accessory effects. Take, for 
instance — 

“ Her little work-table was spread 

With work to finish. For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 
To work some distance from the bed.” 
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And ap^ain — 

“Our uu)ih<‘r roHu from whuro. nhe sat: 

U«^r ihumIIuh, as sho- laid tlimn down, 

Mot lightly, and hor si Ikon gown 
Sottlod : no otlmr noisa than that/' 

But occasionally tlus early simplicity rises into a 
Btatediru^MH which has a Hpecial charm of its own, very 
difTcrcut from the gorgeous dignity of his later work. 
Tlic clone of The Portrait^ written about 1848, is a fine 
example of the earlier manner — 

“ Here with luu' face doth memory sit 
Mtuuj while, and wait the day’s decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Kyt's of the spirit’s I’alestine, 

Even than th<^ old gic/.e timderer : 

While hopes and aims lotig lost with her 
Htand rtnmd her image sidt^i by aide, 

Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
Ahottt the H<dy Sepulchre.” 

Tho Ave^ too, of the aame date, has something of the 
same artlasaness — 

*♦ To whose white bad had come the dream 
That Ha was thine and thou want His 
Who feeds annmg the flelddllii^H.” 

There is no Kiiglinh po(*tof the nineteenth century 
who has Ro little of the instinctive love of Nature 
RoBsetti. He was essentially an indoors poet. To 
l>6gin with, his life, with interludes of practically a few 
months, except f<»r the time he lived at Kelmseott, was 
spent in lauuhm, and then mostly in his own house. 
He rose late and worked during daylight. Thus ha 
hatl Imt a small store of experienoes to draw upon 
when compared witli other English pm^ts of his age. 
He disliked tnidily activity, and even whan he did 
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walk, it is recorded that lie often seemed to take no 
particular notice of the world about him. His pleas- 
ure in the Kelmscbtt landscape seems largely to have 
been built upon the fact that it contained so few dis- 
turbing elements. 

This tendency, however, gives his poetry a certain 
strength ; he is never tempted to expatiate upon the 
landscape, but it is always subordinated to the central 
thought with an artistic restraint which is apt to be 
violated even by Tennyson himself. Landscape is, in 
fact, strictly an accessory in Rossetti; and, one is 
tempted to think, always pictorially conceived. 

At the same time, he had the faculty of close and 
delicate observation when he chose to employ it ; and 
if his eyes had been more trained in recording 
and storing impressions of Nature, it is clear that he 
would have excelled in natural description. Scattered 
up and down his writings are touches of skilful pic- 
torial art, such as — 

Where the long cloud, the long wood^s counterpart 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill.” 

Or, what is one of the most carefully studied effects ; 
a great flight of starlings, seen at Kelmscott — 

“ Sun-steeped in fire, the homeward pinions sway 
Above the dovecote-tops ; 

And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day, 

Sink, clamorous like mill-waters, at wild play 
By turns in every copse. 

Each tree heart-deep the wrangling rout receives, — 
Save for the whirr within, 

You could not tell the starlings from the leaves ; 

Then one great puff of wings, and the swarm heaves 
Away with aU its din.” 
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has a great power of bringing a scene rapidly 
Ix^fore tlio eye by one delicate stroke — as in Sister 

Helen — 


Again 


‘ Outside it*8 txicrry in the wind's wake, 

Sister Helen; 

In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.' 

‘ Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 

Little brother?"* 


*** Here high up in the balcony, 

Sister Helen, 

Tile moon tlies face to face with me.' " 


And again, from the lAiHi (Jonfession — 

“ And from the fountains of the public place 
Unto th<^ pigaon-hauniod pinnacles, 

Bright wings ami water winnowed the bright air/* 

The above all show witli what a sure instinct he 
laid his linger tin tlie one salient feature, and wasted 
no words alxmt it. Only the best word-artists can 
afford to show such an anaterity of reserve, 

Tlie traces of the influence of other poets upon 
liosHctti are small His early atlmiraiion for Browning 
is, however, clearly enough indicated in A iMst Cott- 
fimshn. Tire opening is exactly in the maimer of 
Browning, and many cadences throughout the poem 
are built uii in Browning^s semi-conversational style — 

“ Our Ixanbard country-girls along the coast 
Wear daggers In their garters: for they know 
Thai they might hat*i another girl to death 
Or meet a Herman lover, Hutih a knife 
I bought her, with a hilt of horn and pearl’* 

There is a irtum, 1 btdieve, of Coleridge^s influence 
in the Bkmsed Dmmml, as will be pointed out* 

M 
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The Tennysonian influence is hardly perceptible; 
but in the early poem The Portrait, to which allusion 
has been made, occurs a stanza which might well stand 
as the work of Tennyson — 

“ But when that hour my soul won strength 
Eor words whose silence wastes and kills, 

Bull raindrops smote us, and at length 
Thundered the heat within the hills. 

That eve I spoke those words again 
Beside the pelted window-pane ; 

And there she hearkened what I said. 

With under-glances that surveyed 
The empty pastures bhnd with rain.” 

And that a real and fundamental similarity existed 
between the poets is exemplified by The Lady of JShalott, 
a poem both in conception and handling strongly re- 
sembling Eossetti’s work. 

Of course the ballads are bound to show traces of 
the influence of the ballad literature which Eossetti 
studied so eagerly. Bat the only ballad which is 
purely archaic in handling is Stratton Water ; while of 
the Euphuistic Jacobean style there is but one trace 
that I can detect — a couplet in the Ave which might 
have come straight from Crashaw — 

The cherubim, succinct, conjoint, 

Eloat inward to a golden point,” 

though it is, of course, an effect studied from early 
Tuscan painting. These slight traces of Eossetti^s 
style being to any extent, even superficially, affected 
by literary influence are just enough to show how 
entirely original his manner was. 

Keats, it must be added, was the chosen poet of 
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the Pre-Eapliaelites : they read him, quoted him, and 
designed pictures from his poems. Perhaps Rossetti’s 
preferences here as elsewhere were dominant; but 
Keats’s whole treatment of a subject was, so to speak, 
almost typically Pre-Raphaelite. There was the strong 
conception of the situation, the powerful motiTe of 
passion, the chivalrous view of woman, and all set in 
a framework of exquisite detail, luxuriously lavish, 
and precisely delineated. Such poems as The Eve of 
JSL Agnes — 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon ” ; 

and the unfinished Eve of St. Mark — 

“ The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April rains ; 

And, on the western window panes, 

The chilly sunset faintly told 
Of unmatured green, vaUeys cold, 

Of the green, thorny, bloomless hedge, 

Of rivers new with spring-tide sedge. 

Of primroses by shelter’d rills, 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 


Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 
Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair, 
The parrot’s cage, and panel square ; 
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■ And the warm angled winter-screen, 

On which were many monsters seen, 

Call’d doves of Siam, Lima mice. 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender Av’davat, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat,” 

are typical instances of subjects treated as the P 
Baphaelites treated them. 



CHAPTEE V 


POBMH — nOU.iJS OF LIFS 

KEK are nine poetus of EosscttPs that may be 
led balhuln, — though he himaelf called only three 
them ballads, and included the other six among 
s Poems. 

rheso are Rim Mary^ in three parts, The White Ship, 
e 7Va(jedy ; and to these we may add Sister 

len, 71w Bride^s Prelude (unfinished), The Staff and 
Hp, Troy Town, Eden Bower, and Stratton Water. 
at is to say, all of these poems include a narrative, 
High Sister Helen is in reality a drama, the whole 
ry being told by two speakers. 

Jf course it nnist be admitted that, in the strictest 
me of the word, none of tlicse poems are in reality 
lads. A ballad is a narrative poem dealing with 
ne contemporary episode, and its characteristics are 
iplicity and directness. It owes its force to associa- 
n, sincerity, and a primal impulse of dramatic 
otion. A modern ballad must be either an attempt 
imitate from a literary point of view existing 
'InAs—Strattmi Water is an instance of this — or 
a the using of an archaic and traditional form 
dohad with later art and colour. 

Of Eossetti^s ballads Sist&r Helen is the noblest, as 
lOl 
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Hose Mary is tlie ricliest. Sister Helen is probably the 
highest achievement of his art. It was written in 
1851, and first published in the Dusseldorf Magazine^ 
then edited and published in Germany by Mary 
Howitt. It was issued in book-form with further 
alterations at Oxford in 1857 ; and this is the rarest, 
perhaps, of all Rossetti^s publications. Some small 
additions were made in 1870, but the 1881 edition 
was considerably amplified. Interesting as the ques- 
tion of the additions is, it is not proposed to discuss 
them here.^ It will suffice to say that the interpola- 
tions are all improvements, though few of them quite 
rank with the best of the original stanzas. 

The motif of the poem is that of a woman in a lonely 
hill-castle melting the waxen image of her false lover, 
and the arrival of his brother, his father, and his 
wedded wife to pray for mercy; but she persists in 
her task to the dreadful end. The poem is a con- 
versation between Helen herself and her little brother, 
who is set in the window to watch what may befall, 
while the slow agony is in progress. 

Each stanza has a refrain, which is slightly varied 
in each verse, and which makes the poem peculiarly 
difidcult to read aloud. 

But the deadly hate of Helen burning like a flame, 
the madness born of poisoned love, the raging passion 
glowing beneath her stony despair, brought out in con- 
trast with the innocent talk of the child, who watches 
the terrible drama with the unshrinking interest of 
childhood, make the poem one of the most exciting, 
to use a simple word, that can be conceived ; and over 

1 They will . he found carefully collated in Mr. William 
Sharp’s study, Dante Gabriel Bossetti, p. 369, etc. 
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it all broods a (deadly fear, which ciiluiiiiates in the 
linal stanza in a brcatlilcss horror. 

There is no prelude ; we are plunged at once, by a 
simple question of tiie child, in the very thick of the 
action ; — 


“‘Why did you melt your waxen man, 

Sister Helen V 
To-day is the third since you began.^ 

‘ The time was long, yet ilu^ time ran, 

Little brother.' 

(() Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven I) " 

Slowly the terrible drama progresses. Helen, worn 
with despair and rage, sinks on the Hour, and the child 
xnonntB to the balcony, where the moon flies through 
broken cdouds. I'he brothers of the dying man come 
and beg to speak with Helen, aiid tell the boy of their 
brother^B agony ; he no longer prays to live, only to 
depart. Then the old Baron himself, Keith of Keith, 
comes — 

“ ‘ He cries to you, kneeling in the road, 
tSisktr Helen, 

To go with him for the love of (lodP 
* The way is long to his son’s abode, 

Little brother.* ** 

Then the sad bride herself comes ; and at last, realising 
tlm relentless doonx, all ride away j the last drops of wax 
hiss in the fire, and the flames rise ; the soul is free; — 

“ * Ah ! what white thing at the door has cross'd, 

Bister Helen? 

Ah I what is this that sighs in the frost ? * 
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‘ A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother ! ’ 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven !) ” 

I believe that Bose Mary may be regarded^ not per- 
haps as the best of Rossetti^s writings, but as the most 
characteristic. In this ballad are blended all the strains 
that were mosi; potent in his mind. The setting is 
purely romantic, there is the passion of erring and 
slighted love, and the whole poem is dominated 
by the deepest and most mystical supernaturalism. 
Rossetti’s attitude towards the supernatural can be 
simply defined. He did not, I suppose, believe in the 
reality of it, in the sense that he expected to encounter 
it habitually in real life — though in his disordered 
moods there are hints that he believed himself to be 
directly in the presence of strange spiritual forces. 
Keither did he probably trouble his head about 
whether such agencies had in the past ever actually 
been at work. But the supernatural was, so to speak, 
an article of his imaginative creed ; the conception of 
it affected him profoundly, and he had an almost child- 
like relish for supernatural situations. The result was 
that he wrote of such things not half shamefacedly 
or ingeniously, but simply and with a kind of direct 
conviction, which is the essence of sincere art. 

The scheme of the poem is this : the maiden Rose 
Mary is betrothed to Sir James of Heronhaye, and 
with her mother is awaiting his coming. He is to ride 
to Holy Cross Abbey at break of day, to be absolved 
for past sins before the wedding takes place; but 
he is menaced, the mother knows, by some obscure 
and deadly peril ; an ambush is to be laid for him. In 
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the castle is a mystical stone, the Beryl, in which pure 
eyes can read what is to be. Mother and daughter 
consult the stone, and Rose Mary sees the landscape, 
through which Sir James is to pass, winding before 
her, while with her eyes she searches it for the 
ambush. In a stanza of extraordinary vividness she 
sees spearmen hidden by the floodgates of a ruined 
weir, among whom is the Warden of Ilolyclengh. 
The mother, fearing further peril, makes the girl 
explore the hillside above, cleft after cleft of the 
great hill-folds. Om^ of these is brimmed with mist, 
but there is no tracie of any visible ambush there. 

In the second part, the mother has learned the secret, 
that her daughter is not the pure maiden she believed, 
but has yielded herself to Sir James. Then the mother 
breaks to her the dreadful news, that looking thus in 
the Beryl, without the purity of heart that would 
have dis(doaed the truth, she has been misled; that the 
ambush was hidden in the hollow filled with mist, 
and that Sir James has been borne home dead. Rose 
Mary falls into a swoon, and the mother goes to the 
room where the dead man lies, and there on his heart 
finds a bloodstained packet, with a paper and a lock 
of hair, from tlocelind, the sister of Holycleugh; and 
learning that Sir James had not even been true to her 
whom he has tetrayad, she spurns the dead in a 
passion of rage. 

In the third part a cloud has fallen on Rose Mary’s 
mind ; she wanders restlessly about the castle, and 
finds the secret way to the underground chapel where 
the gem is kept ; she finds it, and in an access of de- 
spair, she cleaves the Beryl with her father’s sword. 
The spirits of the stone fly forth, and Rose Mary dies. 
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It the end of each part comes a curious lyric a.1 
;burst, called the Beryl-songs, the chant of the 
soned spirits, which are intended to weld the poena 
:ether and to supply connections. It is said 
. Watts-Dunton, when he first read the poem in. 
)of, said to Eossetti that the drift was too intricai^ 
an ordinary reader. Eossetti took this to heax't,, 
i wrote the Beryl-songs to bridge the gaps: Mir- 
itts-Dunton, on being shown them, very rightly dis- 
moved, and said humorously that they turned ^ 
i ballad into a bastard opera. Eossetti, who wa.s 
at the time, was so much disconcerted and upset at; 
i criticism, that Mr. Watts-Dunton modified his judg- 
nt, and the interludes were printed. But at a later 
,e Eossetti himself came round to the opinion tlxat; 
y were inappropriate. They are curiously wrouglxt, 
-psodical, irregular songs, with fantastic rhymes, and 
:e better away. 

5ut the poem itself has a peculiar colour and charm, 
of forms seen through the clear waters of a pool- 
3re is an air of fallen light and dim richness over 
The rhyme scheme is simple: each stanza is sl 
plet followed by a triplet of rhymes, and the qaad- 
le beat is varied by dactylic and anapaestic move- 
its. It opens thus ; — 

‘‘ ‘ Mary mine that art Mary’s Eose, 

Come in to me from the garden-close. 

The snn sinks fast with the rising dew, 

And we marked not how the faint moon grew ; 

But the hidden stars are calling you.’ ” 

Vhen the Beryl is replaced in its wrappings, tlie 
ard music, which heralded its disclosure, again 
les upon the air; — 
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“ Ah the g'l()l)(‘ nlid to its Hilkeii gloom, 

Omu* more :i musie raiiunl through th(5 room; 

Low it Hplasluul like a swt‘et Htar-H]>ray, 

And Hohl)(‘(l likt^ t(‘urH at tlus h(‘art of May, 

Ami (Ihul an laughter dies away.*' 

I have never becm able to feel that either Tlie 
White Ship or 77/e Klmfs Tragedy has the peculiar 
quality of liosscati’s work. Of tlm latter, Pater says: 

Perhaps, if one had to name a single composition of 
liosBctti's to a rtuuler who desiiHul to make acquaintance 
with him fur the hrsttime, it is The Kuig\H IVagedy one 
would select”— that poem so moving, so popularly 
dramatic and lifeliki^..” This may bo the case to a 
ctu’tain extent, and it is true that it is a liiie historical 
ballad, It is a ripper, I can tell you!^^ wrote Eossetti 
of it (diaracteristically to Mr, Hall Cain©; atidhealso 
told Mr. (iross<t that he meant it to be one of a series 
of extended ballads from Scottish history j but he 
wrote no more. 

The subject is the murder of King James the First 
of B(H)tland, when, in order to save him from the 
conspirators in tlu^ Black Friars^ monastery at Perth, 
(Catherine Douglas thrust her arm through the door- 
staples, to keep tlie murderers out. The door was 
forced in, Catherine falling back with a shattered arm, 
and the king was murdered in the hiding-place in 
which ho had taken refuge. In honour of her deed 
she received the name of Kate Barlass. Bha, in her 
age, is supposed to relate the story ; but thougli there 
are many beautiful lines and images in the poem, there 
is also a prepomhn*anet* of conacieutiouBly historical, 
but — may it bt‘ hintcHl —dull stanzas. It is, of course, 
a matter of opinion ; but one feels that Eossetti was 
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fettered by facts, and one misses the radiant and 
mysterious working of imagination which was the mark 
of the real Rossetti. Some lines, moreover, are intro- 
duced to give verisimilitude out of J ames’s own poem 
The King’s Quhair, which are clipped down from ten- 
syllabled lines into eight-syllabled couplets to suit the 
metre of the poem. 

The same lack of individuality is the case in an even 
more marked degree with The White Ship. The ballad 
was nominally written in 1880 for the children of 
Mr. William Rossetti, and has the very defects that 
one might forecast for a poem that Rossetti was 
endeavouring to adapt to a special audience. 

The story is the familiar one of the loss of Prince 
William, the son of Henry I., in the White Ship. 
Henry I. had crossed to Normandy to secure the 
allegiance of the Norman barons, and was returning 
in triumph. The White Ship, commanded by Fitz- 
Stephen, the royal hereditary pilot, started after the 
rest of the fleet ; the vessel sank in mid-channel, and 
all on board were drowned, except Berold, the butcher 
of Rouen, who tells the tale. 

The Bride^s Prelude, never finished, belongs to the 
early period, being written about 1848 or 1849, when 
Rossetti showed it to William Bell Scott. It was not 
published till 1881. The original alternative title was 
Bridechamber Talk. It represents the maiden Aloyse 
sitting with her sister Amelotte, on a. day of heavy 
summer heat. Aloyse, very sick at heart, is being 
attired for her wedding. She lifts her head suddenly — 

‘‘ ‘ Sister,’ said Aloyse, ‘ I had 
A thing to ten thee of 
Long since, and could not. ’ ” 
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She bids Araelotte pray, and then begins the story of 
her shame, l)y first uttering the name of her bride- 
groom that is to be, Urseolyn. She tells of her sad 
and timid childhood, how she was one day forced to 
ride with her brothers, foil, and was carried back to the 
house. Urscelyn, a young squire, a kinsman, of her own, 
who has some skill in medicine, is summoned to attend 
her. Ho learns to love her, tcdls his love, and at last 
she yields herself to him. The sense of her shame 
grows upon her ; but the castle is attacked and burned, 
and the court have to fly. Urscelyn in the hour of their 
need deserts them. Aloyse escapes with her father 
and brothers to a place of safety, whore her shame is 
discovered. Her child is born and taken from her; 
they recover their lands, and Urscelyn comes back. 
At this point the poem ends, and was never jSinished, 
though just at the end of his life Rossetti took it up 
again with that intention, and his sketch of the plot 
is preserved. 

The charm of the poem is not in the dramatic 
situation. It is undoul)tedly true that the progress is 
too slow, and that there is a certain strain about the 
mocKl. In reading it, the consuming agony of Aloyse 
and the sense of the hot and sultry day become 
almost intolerable. One longs alike for a breath of 
hope to cool the anguished heart of the bride, and for 
a fresh wind to cool the fever of the sun. 

The iKiauty of the? poem lies rather in the fine 
dramatic cpiscHlf^H which occur in the cotirs© of it, as 
in the card-playing scene where the girPs shame is 
ayinbolised, or the scene where the father strikes 
down the sword which the brother turns against 
Aloyse’g breast. 
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Moreover tlie workmanship and the detail are 
throughout of the most delicate ; the detail is rich and 
yet simple, like the careful accessories of a picture. 
The metre is curious : the first and second lines have 
no corresponding rhyme, and this is followed by a 
triplet which has the same rhyme — in places this gives 
the poem a prosaic effect 

But the poem seems rather like a secret treasury 
of beautiful things, heaped up in careful profusion, 
than a tale that is told. No work of Rossetti’s is more 
typical of the Pre-Raphaelite spirit; but the central 
theme is lost among the wealth of detail lavished 
upon it. 

Such stanzas as the following are wrought like a 
tapestry ; — 

Although the lattice had dropped loose, 

There was no wind ; the heat 
Being so at rest that Amelotte 
Heard far beneath the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the moat. 

Some minutes since, two rooks had toiled 
Home to the nests that crowned 
Ancestral ash-trees. Through the glare 
Beating again, they seemed to tear 
With that thick caw the woof o’ the air. 

But else, ’twas at the dead of noon 
Absolute silence ; all. 

From the raised bridge and guarded sconce 
To green-clad places of pleasaunce 
Where the long lake was white with swans.” 

The Staff and Scrip was written about 1852, and has 
all the fine freshness of the earlier work. It was 
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p\il)li8lied in 1856 in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. (Janon Dixon, who nniy, however, have 
been biasaed by hia aaaocuation with tlie poet at the 
time of ita eompoaitiou, conaidered it “the finest of all 
Roaaetti'a poeiua, and one of the moat glorious writings 
in the language. It cxhibita,” he adds, “in flawless 
pi'.rfectiou the gift that he had above all other writers 
— absolute beauty and pure action.^’ The idea is taken 
from the Geda Hom.anormn, and it is the story of a 
pilgrim who for love of Qmuui Blanehelys undertakes 
to meet in fight Duke Duke, who has burned and 
harried her landa. He anna himself with armour 
given by the queen, and leaves hia staff and scrip 
with her. He is slain and brought back dead, and 
she hangs the staff and scrip over her bed for years, 
until slie dies, waiting to meet him in triumph in 
heaven. 

This poem has the fine nawet/, and directness, to- 
gether with a certain stiff stateliness of phrase that 
Rossetti lost or discarded in his later work. 

What could be more dedicate than the following? — 

The Queen sat idle by her loom : 

Bhe heard the arras stir, 

And looked up satUy : thniugh the room 
The awaeint^ss sicktmed her 
Of musk and myrrh.’' 

And again after the battle, when she takes the staff 
and scrip™ 

** That night tiny hung above her bed, 

Till morning wt*t with tears. 

Year afUn* year al»ove her head 
Her bed his token wears, 

Fim years, ten years.” 
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And the close has a pure nobility which ends like a 
solemn music ; — 

“Not tithed with days’ and years’ decease 
He pays thy wage He owed, 

But with imperishable peace 
Here in His own abode, 

Thy jealous God.” 

Troy Town was written in 1869, and was for a time 
one of Rossetti’s own favourite poems *, but there is an 
excess of sensuous expression throughout. It represents 
Helen praying at the shrine of Venus. Venus smiles 
to see that her work is so well done, and Cupid looses 
an arrow from his string that strikes the heart of 
Paris, and with the following stanza the poem closes ; — 

“ Paris turned upon his bed, 

(0 Troy Town!) 

Turned upon his bed and said. 

Dead at heart with the heart’s desire — 

‘ Oh to clasp her golden head 1 ’ 

( 0 Troy's down, 

Tall Troy's on fire !)" 

Eden Bower, which Rossetti called a splendid sub- 
ject,” was written shortly after Troy Toion. The 
subject is the legend of Lilith, once a snake herself, 
and, after the creation of Adam, turned into a woman, 
and beloved by him. But she has been first the mate 
of the serpent of evil, and in a passionate jealousy of 
the nobler happiness of Adam with his human partner, 
and enraged at her own expulsion from Paradise, she 
appeals, in some bewitched grove outside Eden, to the 
Serpent, to help her in her revenge ; to allow her to 
assume his form for an hour that she may tempt and 
destroy the happy pair. She exults over the success 
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which Hlui ft)rc5He(‘H, <)V(u* all t;ho tniserj which will 
(‘ihsut^, anil over tlui joy with which she will return to 
her first mate. 8he sings — 

K) but Adam was thrall to Lilith 1 
(/I to the hour /) 

All the threads of my hair an^ golden, 

And there in a not his heart was holdeu/ ” 

But here again there is a (certain baseness of physical 
horror at the idea, which is dwelt on throughout the 
poem, of the embrace of the snake. The {j/vpa^ 
has an instimddve repulsion for humanity, which 
poisons the beauty of the poem at its souree. 

iStrtdton as has V)eeu said, is an almost purely 

archaic revival, Rossetti considered it successful 
only in so far as any imitation of the old ballad can 
be Bucet^ssful/’ but, within this degree, he believed 
it to be as good as anything of the kind by any 
living writer. It was much altered from its original 
draft. 

The story is of a maiden, Janet, who has given 
herself to Lord Bands, and goes out, wild with de8|)air, 
to drown herself in the flooded Stratton Water. Lord 
Bands has been led to believe her dead, but he finds her 
on the edge of the stream, cratches a floating boat, rows 
her to the cdmreh, where tliey are married, and home 
for her tdnld to be horn. 

To turn to tlie principal lyricjs, in considering the 
poem of the liimHed Danwzd^ the thouglit tliat tlie poem 
was writhm in early youth must always \m attended by 
a certain wondar. It seems probable that Rossetti had 
the poem in his mitid wlien he once wrote that a writer 
must often do some of his best work at an early age, 

I 
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and find it out later in a rage. 1'lte pimii lui« nil the 
froslmosH of youil^ the delight that attenda tln^ nuliani 
Bpirit, miraed in dreanin of beaiit}-% when it tiiuiH that 
it too can achieve, aiid fecda the tlirill and ntir cif the 
lute-BtringB aumwering faithfully tlie tindd ainl adoring 
touch. Though at tirat aight tlie tUdieaiii archaic 
handling of language in a great attniciion, yet it is the 
combination of vaHinesH and lu'arntm.H in the |KJem 
which lends it an ineumpurahh* ehanu. We find our- 
selves rapt into a fur-oif atU-ial distanet! — 

** Heneath* the tides of day and night 
Witli ilauieuud tlarkness ridge 
The vokh as low aa whert^ this earth 
SpiuH like a fnftful inklgtn’* 

The daring of this toiudi, the direciiieHs so charitc;ter- 
istic of the Pre-Raphaelite idea, the almost meanness 
of the comparison, is only justified by the mmm of 
immensity that it lends — 

** From the fixed place of Heaven «he mw 
Time like a pulne shake fierce 
Through all the worlds.** 

But then, in contrast to the depth and diitaiKie of the 
picture, comes the thought of the nearness and cdosio 
ness of the tie of human love, that passes through ilui 
dizzy spaces like an electric thrill, and holds the 
longing, faithful hearts tdose togtdlier, even though oiie 
stands in the tranquil and serene fortresi of lieaven, 
and the other spins, a fevered mortal! atom, in tim pcmr, 
fretful world. There is the gentle faitli in the far-off 
union, the passionate heart forecasting tlui {.airfeet 
happiness of the meeting. * For he will com©/ she 
said.” 
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Anotlier daring and exquisite device is tlie inter- 
jec.ting at intervals, in language of perfect simplicity 
and yet without the archaism of the main poem, the 
thoughts of the distant lover, still enchained by earth — 

(Ah sweet I Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to bo In^arkened ? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strov(^ not h(^r 8t(‘.pH to rt'.ach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) ” 

The delicate qnaintnesB of the poem is in itself a charm, 
though it is strain ( mI to its utmost limits in the verse 
that t<'llB the nanujs of the five handmaidens of Mary, 
or the angtds with “ their citherns and citoles ’’ ; but 
even here the informing spirit of the whole is present, 
and there is no sense of literary ornament. They are 
only the sweet accessories, told as a child might tell 
them, of a definite scene. 

There is no need to trace the genesis of the poem, 
for indiHul it owes little to any previous writer ; but 
1 have Bonu^times thought that the Mariner 

was the germ of tlie treatunuit, though with little 
affinity of thouglit. ^fhere is a distant e.cho of Cole- 
ridge in the stair/a — 

Tlie sun was gone now ; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf ; and now 
Sh(» spoke through the still weather.” 

The poem was constantly retouched. The beautiful 
lines in the first stanm — 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even 
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ran originally — 

Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water even ” 

and passed through an intermediate stage, in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, as — 

“ Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 
Than waters stilled at even.” 

In the fourteenth stanza — 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud ” 

originally ran, in the Germ — 

“ And where each need, revealed, expects 
Its patient period.” 

But the most interesting series of alterations will be 
found in stanza seven — 

“ Around her, lovers, newly met . 

’Mid deathless love’s acclaims. 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names.” 

The second line is not wholly satisfactory, because it 
is not quite clear whether the praise of deathless love 
or the praises uttered by lovers who have passed into 
life is meant. In the Germ it ran — 

“ Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Playing at holy games. 

Spake, gentle-mouthed among themselves, 

Their virginal new names ” 

and it passed through two separate stages before it 
reached its final form. 

So stands this beautiful poem, a supreme instance 
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of the cluirgiiig of an anciont form witli tlie most 
paHsiouato (li’eams of to-day.^ 

potnn of JennF niamlB alom^ among Rossettis 
IKHUua an Found among his ])iciureH. It gives ub the 
regretful fetding that lloHStiiti’s art did not reatih its 
full auici frt'n de^vcdopnauit. It is a piece of the very 
st.ulT of lif(^ it is water drawn from life’s deepest and 
biUt‘r(‘Ht well, and presented in a chalice of pure gold. 
It is far lu^yond any sennou, for it is the thing itself, 
the saddest thing that tht^ world can hold. The near- 
est approach to a moral is in the (ioueluding lines — 

“ Well, of such thcjughis so much I know : 

In my life, as in liters, they slmw, 

By a far gltnun whkdi I may near, 

A dark path I can strive to clear/' 

The poem is ptit in the mouth of one who has lived 
a carelasB life in his youth, but has found his work in 
the world — it is hinted that he is a writer of books. 
One evening he has a sudden impulse toward the old 
and half^fargotten days of so-ealled pleasure; he meets 
at some dancing-hall a girl, whose fallen life has not 
as yet dimmed lier ehildish beauty, and acaminpanies 
her home. There she falls asleep with her head on 
Ids knee ; he dues not wake her, but muses over what 
she was, is, and will Im: there (unnes into his mind 
the thought cd’ a girl, a young eousin of his, whose 
nature is as tlicnightless and pleasure-loving, but wlio 
is ihelti'-^red by eircumstauees, and for whom waits a 
happy and unsullied love. The wonder, the hopeless 

i altemtU^uH in the text are well worth careful study. 
They are eon veil lently wid carefully summarised by Mr. Wib 
Ikm Sharp on pp. SBP, 340, of his HmUe Gfabriit Mo$$€UL 
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and bewildering riddle of why such things should be 
comes before him : why evil should set its mark upon 
one of the lilies of the garden of life and not upon 
another, and what restoration is possible — 

What lullaby 

Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains ? All dark. Ifo sign on earth 
What measure of God's rest endows 
The many mansions of His house." 

Jenny is a plaything ; she does not understand what 
is happening, and she drifts along taking such pleas- 
ure as comes in her way, dancing into the shadow of 
death. 

The problem is only stated; no solution is at- 
tempted, no far-ofi: hope shines beyond the dark cloud. 
Only once or twice a certain scorn breaks out, which 
may be held to detract from the solemn mood, as in 
the passage describing the vesting of Priapus to seem 
An eligible deity," 
and there is a grim paronomasia, 

“ Whose person or whose pnrse may be 
The lodestar of your reverie." 

The pathos has been sometimes held to be a literary 
pathos, but that is a wholly unjust view. The sad 
truth in all its hearings is seen with the hard lucidity 
of vision of which Rossetti had the secret; and the 
fact that the enigma seems insoluble does not argue 
any want of emotion ; it is simply cast down before 
the heart with a gesture of despair — 

“ How atone, 

Great God, for this which man has done ? ” 

But of course the form is here the supreme thing. 
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The problem ib an old aa life and time; but to state 
it without alTectatiou, without morl)idity, without 
mawkiHhu(!HH, iu words of fiawloBS beauty and exquisite 
dignity^ is what places the poem among the high 
achioveimmtB of art. What could bo more absolutely 
arrestitig than the contrast betweeu Jemiy^s childish 
thought of tlm great town and the reality ? — 

Haply at tinum a jutaaing thought 
01 the old dayn which seem to be 
Much oldtu' than any history 
That in written iu any book; 

When slie would lie in fuddH and look 
Along the ground through the blowii grass, 

And wuudtir wdiert* the city was, 

Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 
I'hey told her then for a child’s tale. 

Jenny, you know the city uow.’^ 

The last line of the above, in its simplicity, is pathos 
at white heat, the vary essence of the world^s sorrow 
distilled. 

Again, what could be truer than the image of the 

Kose shut in a book 
In which pure women may not look. 

Yet still it ketq»H such fatled show 
Of when Twas gathenni long ago, 

That the crushed petals* lovely grain, 

The sweetuesi of the sanguine stain, 

Sean of a woman’s eyes, must make 
Her pitiful heart, so prune to ache, 

Love roses better for its sake/' 

The iMt line speaks of a divine pity more ii.an can be 
asked of huxnaii nature. 
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And again, what could be nobler than the rhetoric 
of the image of Lust ? — 

“ Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on ; 

Which sits there since the earth was curs'd 
For Man's transgression at the first ; 

Which, living through all centuries, 

'Not once has seen the sun arise ; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth's whole summers have not warmed ; 

Which always — whitherso the stone 
Be flung — sits there, deaf, blind, alone ; — 

Aye, and shall not be driven out 
Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master's stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke. 

And the seed of Man vanish as dust : — 

Even so within this world is Lust.” 

It is difficult to estimate the worth of a contem- 
porary poem, most of all a poem that is in no sense 
written virgimbuspuerisque. But apart from hysterical 
imagination, it is hard to believe that Jenny is not one 
of the monumental poems of the century that gave it 
birth. 

The history of the poem demands a few words. 
E-ossetti’s own account was as follows ; — Jenny (in a 
first form) was written almost as early as The Blessed 
Damozel, which I wrote (and have altered little since), 
when I was eighteen. It was first printed when I was 
twenty-one. Of the first Jenny, perhaps fifty lines 
survive here and there, but I felt it was quite beyond 
me then (a world I was then happy enough to be a 
stranger to), and later I re-wrote it completely.^^ 

The early draft is still in existence. It contains some 
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of t.he lato.r linoH, btit ia characterised by a directness, 
ahnost. coarHeiH^aa, which ia in strong contrast to the 
completed poem. 

One word nhould bo said about the metre. It is of 
course the simplc‘.st iaml)ic couplet, with here and there 
a third line nddt'd ; but out of this not very dignified 
metre, by a skilful sliiftiugof stress, never degenerating 
into any nu't.rie.al t.rie.k, a gnmt variety of effects are 
prodiuuMl The eouphd is as a rule divided at the 
end of a paragru|)h, so as to link in an informal way 
one stroplu^ witli tln^ next, by keeping the ear un- 
satisfied. dlu^.re is an extraordinary command of 
emphasis throughout. Such linos as 

The many aims or the few years'' 

and 

** Mtic.h older than any history" 

and 

** And the dust themof vanish as smoke" 

are almost perfect instances of an instinct for com- 
pensation in weight of sound. No rules e.ould produce 
such lines; they are the flower of instiiudive skill. 

Ikmte at Vm>mt is an (nirly poem, a very carefully 
studied plcdim^ of Dante’s life in exile, in the house of 
Can dfdla l^eala. It is difficult exactly to 

descrik^ it„ It is some five hundred lines long, and 
is an clal)orate dascri|)tion of tlu^ bitttu* life of exile, the 
humiliaticm, the loneliness, the ui)holding visions and 
the uncouHciouH dignity of the life lived among stich 
despondent conditions. The legend is very skilfully 
intertwined, but it is difficult not to feel that the 
stibject is overweighted, though the poem is full of 
memorable stanttis and stately lines. It has little of 
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the naivete of most of Rossetti^s early work, but is a 
deliberate and balanced piece of craftsmanship; one 
feels the swift heart-beats of anger under the vigorous, 
masculine lines; the whole poem has a suppressed 
passion, a noble scorn for the petty agitations that 
made such a life possible. Shall not Florence, he 
says, yet make amends ? — 

“ 0 God I or shall dead souls deny 
The undying soul its prophecy ? 

Aye, ’tis their hour.” 

So he moves, half sick at heart in an alien land, half 
intent on the fair vision in his soul. He is utterly 
indifferent to all the bright life around him, the 
feasting and the jesting, until his presence becomes 
^^a peevish sufferance.’’ He scorns the offer that 
comes from Florence of pardon to the exiles, if they 
will submit to fine and penance. Yet he keeps his 
other task in mind, to write worthily — 

Yea even of her; no rhymes uncouth 
’Twixt tongue and tongue; but by God’s aid 
The first words Italy had said.” 

And so he achieves the dream, though in sadness 
unutterable; till at last he turns his back upon the 
court that has become hateful to him, and goes out 
into the world again. But even Eossetti’s art, thus 
intently applied, fails to make the subject wholly 
attractive. There is something ungenerous in Dante’s 
scornful acceptance of hospitality, and his undisguised 
contempt for his entertainers, which remains more cur- 
mudgeonly than magnificent, in spite of all that can 
be said to make it seem natural or noble. 
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^4 Last (hn/ession h a story of tragic love, dramati- 
cally (‘(nu'tnviul and liinpidly exprcHHcd. The incidents 
are kepi very promiiumtly in the fori^grouiuL All the 
surroundingH art* simlied with great vcn^aeity. It is 
a story of troubled times, when a volunteer in the 
cause of liberty in the struggle btdween Austria and 
Italy, living a hunted life, finds and takes <duu‘ge of an 
orphan cdiild, who becomes the delight aiul solace of 
his life, l ie finds that his paternal and prott‘ctive love 
gratluaily rijams into a passionate deAH)tion; while the 
simple and afTeetionaie child meanwhile develops into 
a hard and sensual woimui, and laughs at him and his 
proffered gift, hi a moment which is half madness 
and half passionate impulse to save her from degra- 
dation, he stabs her to the heart, lie tells the tale as ha 
waits for execution. 

It is a fine story, finely told. The simplicity of the 
pure and tender-hearted patriot is very subtly de- 
veloped. But it is not a characteristic poem, though 
it shows, like other poems of the early time, the vems, 
io to speak, of un worked ore, and the mastery Rossetti 
might have aclueved in dramatic narrative if he had 
daveloped it more diligently. 

The following extriut may he quoted; — 

For now, Iming always with her, the first love 
I had tht^ fathers, brother’s l(»ve — was changed, 

I think, in Homewistf ; like* a hedy thought 
Which la a prayer before one knows of It. 

The first time I jwrceivinl this, I rtunember, 

Ww once witen after hunting I came Imme 
Weary, and she brought food and fruit for me, 

And »at down at my h^et upon the flwir 
Irfimiilng agiiinst my side, But when I felt 
Her «Witt liead rt?ach from that low iiat of hers 
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So high as to be laid upon my heart, ■ 

I turned and looked upon my darling there 
And marked for the first time how tall she was ; 

And my heart beat with so much violence 
Under her cheek, I thought she could not choose 
But wonder at it soon and ask me why ; 

And so I bade her rise and eat with me. 

And when, remembering all and counting back 
The time, I made out fourteen years for her 
And told her so, she gazed at me with eyes 
As of the sky and sea on a grey day. 

And drew her long hands through her hair, and 
asked me 

If she was not a woman ; and then laughed : 

And as she stooped in laughing, I could see 
Beneath the growing throat the breasts half-globed 
Like folded lilies deepset in the stream.” 

The Portrait, which is one of the earliest works, and 
which, as has been pointed ont, shows a certain trace 
of Tennyson^s influence, will hold its place as one of 
the finest, if not the finest, of the strong and solid 
poems that show how Rossetti might have develope( 
in the direction of simple stateliness ; — 

“ This is her picture as she was : 

It seems a thing to wonder on, 

As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 

I gaze until she seems to stir, — 

Until mine eyes almost aver 

That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart : — 

And yet the earth is over her. 

Alas I even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more rude, — 

The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 
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Yai oTily of Iovo’h wliolo 
Rc^inaiiiH; navo whai in inournfiil guise 
Tal«'H couusol with iny Houl alone,- — 

Savc^ what in Heer(‘t ainl unknown, 

Below tlu^ earth, above the Bkiea.*^ 

The natural tou<‘heH in the poem are conceived with 
perfect simplicuty — 

“ Wlitm the li^af-Hhadows at a breath 
Shrink In tin' road, and all the heath, 

Fon*Hi. and water, far and wide, 

In limpid Htarlight gloritted, 

Lie like the myHiory of death.’' 

T f I had to Hclect mun ))oem of Rossetti’s to illustrate 
the early simple maumu’ at its very best, I should 
certainly choose Th(* Portrait. Here is nothing volup- 
tuous, nothing extravagant. Btairza by stanza the 
sweet mtisic goes its way, rising at the end into a 
tender and divine close. 

The A 'm is another of these austere and restrained 
poems, like a strain of religious music. He adopts 
Catholic dogma, and places the Blessed Virgin on 
the vary tlirone of heaven — 

Oh when our tuml is uttermost, 

Think that to such m death may strike 
Thou onm wert sister msterlike I ” 

The description of the Annunciation Day is very 
tenderly drawn ™ 

“ Mind’st thou not (when fluna's heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth,) 

That ava thmi didst go forth to give 
Thy f!«»wers mmm drink that they might live 
One fiiint night more amid the sands? 

Far of the trees wem as pale wands 
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Against the fervid sky : the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 

Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 

As of a day to which all days 
Were footsteps in God’s secret ways ; 

Until a folding sense, like prayer, 

Which is, as God is, everywhere, 

Gathered about thee ; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise. 

Being of the silence: — ^Hail,’ it said, 

* Thou that art highly favoured ; 

The Lord is with thee here and now ; 

Blessed among all women thou.’ ” 

And again — 

“ Mind’st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John,) 

Between the naked window-bars 
That spacious vigil of the stars? ” 

The whole poem has an exquisite progress, like a 
flowing stream. 

The Burden of Nineveh was written about 1850. 
It appeared in its original form in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine. Ruskin on reading it wrote to 
Rossetti : “I am wild to know who is the author of 
The Burden of Nineveh, mNo. 8. . . . It is glorious.’^ 
Ruskin’s next letter contains the word Bravo ! writ- 
ten very large and shaped out of notes of admiration, 
and no doubt refers to Rossetti’s avowal of authorship. 

The subject is the arrival of a sculptured beast from 
the excavations at Hineveh at the British Museum, and 
the thought of all the vicissitudes it has endured. 

It is, as it stands, a noble poem full of strong 
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imagery and alluBion, and thrilling with light and 
sound. Perhaps the hneHt of many line stanzas is 

*‘Oh when upen each sculpturad courfc, 

Where even th<^ wind might not resort,-— 

0*er whkdi TiKnc’i passed, of like import 
With ilie wild Arab boys at sport, — 

A living face looked in to see 
Oh seemed it not — the spell once broke — 

As though the carven warriors woke, 

Aa though the shaft the string forsook, 

The cynihals clashe<l, the chariots shook, 

And there was life in Nineveh?” 

The metre, aa will \>e seen, is one that imposes a great 
strain on the invention of rhyme. But there is a 
splendid verve and rush all through, that speaks of a 
living fountain of imagination and language springing 
loudly from an echoing spring. 

A few of the lyrics may now be considered. Tirst 
perhaps of all comm The stream's Stecret, a long lyric, 
with a peculiar and delicate music of its own, which 
has caught the very cadence of water, lapsing and 
murmuring, with many an eddy, many a backward 
gush, turning still upon itself, and swayed this way 
and that, meeting the very obst-acles that would stay 
it witli a soft and yielding evasion, and yet speeding 
resistlessly ujK>n its way. The lyric was for the most 
part written in a Utt.le omo beside the stream, and 
the very spirit of the flood has passed into these 
strange ami mumcal lines; — 

** What thing unto mine ear 
Wtuiklsi thou convey, — what micret thing, 

C) wanrlerlng water ever whispering? 

Barely thy spewdi shall ha of her. 

Thou water, C) thou whispering wanderer, 

What message dost thou bring? 
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Say, hath not Love leaned low 
This hour beside thy far well-head, 

And there through jealous hollowed fingers said 
The thing that most I long to know? ” 

It is of Love that he makes question, love that seems 
to have taken wing — 

“ But she is far away 
Now; nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door, 

The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey 
And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day 
When we shall meet once more/’ 

The stream flows on, guarding the secret that it 
seems fain to utter. The stanza in which he speaks 
the very secret of the heart, his restless imperious 
quest of love, runs thus ; — 

But hear, before thou speak I 
Withhold, I pray, the vain behest 
That while the maze hath still its bower for quest 
My burning heart should cease to seek. 

Be sure that Love ordained for souls more meek 
His roadside dells of rest.” 

Another of the poems that seems to hover on the 
verge of sleep, in a dreamful land, is the beautiful 
lyric Insomnia, with its soft burden — 

“ Thin are the night-skirts left behind 
By daybreak hours that onward creep, 

And thin, alas 1 the shred of sleep 
That wavers with the spirit’s wind : 

But in half-dreams that shift and roll 
And still remember and forget, 

My soul this hour has drawn your soul 
A little nearer yet.” 
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Otio of the lighitsst and numt muHical of the lesser 
lyrioH is tlu*, lH‘aut.irul Lorv-Llli/, which has a delicate 
Hit givcm it. by tlu‘ light rhynu* of tlu‘ word Love«LUy 
which in each stanza tnulH th(‘ hccoiuI lincj — 

Within th<‘ voicts within tin* Imart, 

Within tin* tniml nt* L(wc-Lily, 

A Hpirit in hnru vvhn lifts apart 
Ills trcinidnuM wings aind Inoks at me; 

Who on my mouth his ting(*r lays. 

And shows, whilt* vvhiHpt*ring lutes confer, 

That Kth*n of Love’s waU'red ways 
Whos(^ winds and spirits worship her.’' 

But the pocnti is part.ieularly notable for the gnomic 
couplet at the tnul, alrtuidy (juoted, whicdi, more than 
any other (unuprcHstHl phrase, huiuh up RoHsatti^'s whole 
philosophy of love* — 

** Whose H|Hn*eh 'Fruth knows md from her thought 
Nt^r Lovt* her body from her soul.” 

It has been rightly said tliat tln^ title of Rossetti’s 
great sonnoi»se<|uenee, The //ease ({f Lije^ is too e.atholic 
in its imporL It is ratlnu* the lltniHe of Isjve; but 
the titles is significant, ht‘causti it shows the phuje that 
Love held in Rossetti’s philosopliy, ami proves clearly 
enciugh that for him lov<^ was ilw alLembraeing sooret 
and mystery iif lift^ It is divided into two Bectious. 
Tlie first fifty-nine scjiiuets are yanth and (Ihange; 
the last, nx,»»cL, are (Change and Fate, Tlie struc- 
ture varies to a (awtain extent* Tim octaves are 
mostly built on tlie same stdieme of two rhymes 
(A, B, li, A, A, B, B, A). But thes sostettes are varied. 
Borne are conHinudeil out of two rliymes, some of 
three, arraiigctl in a great diversity of order. This 
variety of ftnun Rossetti conHideriid to be not only 
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permisnibli^ but deniniblu; lu» did imt rcuinidur that 
what in c(uuuuuiij calbal tin* !h*trari*liau funu wan 
at all biiuliiig. Ht* uiu*u wruU*: Kiigli?ili ncumi^t 

too mtich tauspurud with Iwaanurg a HtU'i cif bastard 
madrigal Too murh^ uminuhiji restriutm.!, it dagiui- 
erates into a BhibbokHh.*’ 

The Home of Life in not roiiHirucled on a definite 
plan; the mbh., whiidi I have oarefnily stndiiHl bear 
witness to the perpetual alteratioiiH aiul rearrange- 
ments which took place before tlie eventual publication^ 
and reveal how' hard a task it w*aH fur Ht^Hsetti to satisfy 
himself. The stHjuenca contains some of bis earlit*st 
work and some of his latest j but it is in effiH’t a sort of 
commentary on life as Rossetti (’onetdviHl it, ami there 
is a certain evolution of exjmritfnce throughout It 
opens in hope and youth ; then death strikes sternly 
through the sweet dream and shatters the viisti of life; 
then the fragments are, so to speak, pieced together in 
sadness and despair, but the glimmer of hope grows 
stronger until patience, if not tranquillity, is iittainiitL 
This evolution may, however, ttnable us Ui tract?, in 
so far as anything so mystical anil subtle may \m 
apprehended and stated, Itcmsetti*s own jddloiopliy of 
life. The oread is enunciated in the first of the 
sonnets, Love Enthroned; — 

“I marked all kindred I*owers the litart tlmli fair; 

Truth, with awed lijis; ant! with eye» 

And Fame, whom» loml wings fan the t«hiiii |-ait 
To signal-fires, ()hlivio«*ii flight to seare; 

And Youth, with still some single gohleii hair 
Unto his shoulder clinging* «lnc» the liwl 
Embrace wherein two sweet arms lieltl him 
And Life, still wreathing fiowers for Btath to wear* 

Love's throne was not with th^;" 
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He aita far apart — 

Though Truth foreknow Love*8 heart, and Hope foretell, 
And Fame he for Love*« aake clemirable, 

And Youth be dear, and Life be Hweet to Love/’ 

Love, then, ia the snpretue secret, lord of all the 
powers of heart and mind and soul. 

This love is inextricably intertwined with beauty. 
Thougli it may (^xist in<lep(mdently, beauty is the 
actual ami visible symbol of the secret. This is 
clearly stated in Ixxvii., jSouPh Ikant]/; — 

thuh^r thi' arch of Life, when’s love and death, 

Terror and mystery, guartl her shrine, I saw 
beauty enthroned ; and thougli luu gas^e struck awa, 

I drew it in as simply m my breath.” 

In the light of this secret all things are to lie inter- 
preted, and the soul is therethrough, as from a secret 
window, to look out upon the unknown land. 

This love, too, is not a sudden thing, which might or 
might not have Ixurn, depending upon mortal chances 
of vicinity and time; it is deeper and older, as old as 
the earth and as <leep as the far-ofi purposes of God 
{The Birth4mnd^ xv.)--- 

** Even m, wheti first I saw you, seemed it, love, 

That among souls allied mine was yet 
One nean^r kindoHl than life hinted of. 

0 horn with me somewhere that, men forget, 

And though In years of sight ami sound unmat, 
Known for my soul’s birth-partner well enough!” 

The irtith is known in a moiaent, and perceived by 
both hmrts (Ijam'^BweetneM^ xxi.)^ — 

** the iwift heat 

And ioft iulwldence of the spiriFi wing, 

Then when It feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring 
Thft breath of kindred plumes against ite feet.” 
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But the lover must not, as the rapture grows, lose 
sight of his insignificance — 

Lo ! what am I to Love, the lord of all ? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand, — 
One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand.” 


Then the shadow falls. The beloved face rises in the 
spring of Willowwood, rises and sinks again — 

“ and if it ever may 

Meet mine again I know not if Love knows,” 

Then follows Without Her (liii.)? a sacred poem, 
drawn from Rossetti in an hour of ghastly solitude, in 
the days when the hinge of his life turned swiftly. 
When the passionate sorrow has a little died away, 
Love gives the singer a glistening leaf, saying (lix.) : — 

“ Only this laurel dreads no winter days ; 

Take my last gift ; thy heart hath sung my praise.” 

Then the mood changes, and the harder, graver 
experiences of life flow in upon the desolate soul. 
The spirit counts its treasures up, and garners the 
worth of life, sometimes hopeful, sometimes sad, 
whether it sees (Ixii.) 

“ Visions of golden futures : or that last 
Wild pageant of the accumulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man.” 

There are dark days (Ixviii.) — 

“ The gloom that breathes upon me with these airs 
Is like the drops which strike the traveller’s brow 
Who knows not, darkling, if they bring him now 
Fresh storm, or be old rain the covert bears.” 


Nature and Art are ransacked for their secrets ; but 
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Indiiad tluvni all a dark bIuuIuw of mystery for tlie 
lonely houL spirit grows In^wilderod, looking 

ba(^k, and wondtvra what all the strango wanderings 
signify (Ixxx.) — 

Ev<m HO iht^ thought that is at length full grown 
d'nruH hack to inoie tlie Hun-Hinit j>athBt all gray 
And inarvt'llouH onea, wlnu'c* Urst it walked alone; 

Anti haply doiddn, anutl the unhlantdiing day, 

Wiutdi int>Ht or h^ast iiuptdhul its onward way,— 
Tiione unknown thiugH or tlnw^ thitigH overknown/" 

There* bnuiks upon the hiuirtthe sense that it too nnist 
make its farenvtdls and ht*. gone, that the cup is drunk 
out and i\w life livtuL He turns away from the glen 
he has loved (Ixxxiv.) — 

** And yet, farc^well I For betttu* shalt thou fare 
When <dnldrtm bathe sweet faces in thy flow 
Anil happy lovers blend HWi*et shadows there 
In hours to come, than wlum an hour ago 
Thine echfa*H had but one nnuds sighs to bear 
And thy trees whiHjH'red what ha feared toknow/^ 

Remorse for lost days falls upon him. In one of the 
noblest of the sontiets, regarded l)y himself as one 
of his lughest achievements, he writes (iMt Days^ 
Ixxxvi.) — 

The lost days of my life until to-day, 

What wert^ they, could I sea tliem on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be mm of wheat 
Bown once for food but trodden into clay? 

Or goldeti coins squandered and still to pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway?'" 
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He will see them, he knows, and hear them each 
speak — 

^ I am thyself, — what hast thou done to me ?' 

* And I — and I — thyseK,’ (lo I each one saith,) 

‘ And thou thyself to ah eternity I ^ ” 

The spirit cowers in the shadow of death, and (xciii.) 

“ Then sends one sigh forth to the unknown goal, 

And bitterly feels breathe against his soul 

The hour swift-winged of nearer nothingness. 

The shaken shadow intolerable speaks (xcvii.) — 

“ ^ Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been, 

I am also called N'o-more, Too-late, Farewell.' ” 

But as the spirit learns its lesson of patience the mood 
changes (xcix.) — 

« ‘ To-day Death seems to me an infant child 
Which her worn mother Life upon my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with me.' ” 

And then, all at once, like a sad music gathering 
itself up, and dying on one sweet, solemn, and joyful 
chord, the One Hope steals upon the heart — 

“ ‘ When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 

What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 

Ah I when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown, — ■ 
Ah 1 let none other alien spell soe’er 
But only the one Hope's one name be there, — 

Not less nor more, but even that word alone.' ” 
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So closes this strange, sad book of the heart's ex- 
perieucc. The impression that it leaves upon the 
mind and spirit is one that it is difficult even to at- 
tempt to analyse. It is wellnigh impossible not to 
fall under the almost magical spell of the long-drawn, 
solemn beauty of the words. Of course it is tran- 
scendental, spun of light and dewj and for those who 
admit no furtlior depth in love and life than material 
rapture, dedicate senHations, and sensuous excitement, 
it is tloubilesB nuu’edy bewildering and over-strained. 

It is trui^ that in many of the sonnets there is a cer- 
tain weary of the body, a passionate voluptuous- 
ness wlucdi offends and must offend the temperate and 
controlled spirit. 

But that is not all ; other poets, such as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, and Browning, have been voluptuous 
enough without offending, in Rossetti, what offends 
is a certain softness of execution, but more a want of 
reserve, which makes him appear at times as if over- 
mastered by a kind of sensuous hysteria. The poets 
mentioned above have been plain-spoken enough on 
the subject of love without offending, because they 
have spoken m it were boldly and unashamedly. But 
there are moments when one fears, as it were, to catch 
Rossetti's eye, when there is a lack not only of dignity 
but of decorum. 

Further, it ie interesting to contrast this note with 
the note of self«sacriflce, the deliberate, almost ecstatic, 
turning of the bimk on material pleasure that runs so 
strongly through all his sister Christina's work. In his 
own, tluira is a languid surrender to the physical joys 
of love which seems to have within it a taint, as though 
love were a spirit bound by laws of beauty only, and non- 
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existent beside* tbenn But tiu* hiri^fut-ss <»f t!ie uiessagM 
of love for humanity is that it may t ri\uu|ih et)iii|»it‘tt*ly 
overall that is voluptuousaiul set!uet ivt%:iiui that in that 
purer air his wings heat more tirgmitly and radiautly, 
and lift the soul to a lieight of nubleuess ami Haeritiee 
whieh seems undreanuHl (»f in the //nuse of Lift\ 

Thus it is tliat the hotik has an enervating elh*et 
xipon the spirit. It HtH‘mH shuttt*retl ehme in a fragrant 
gloom of strange imrfumeH whieh have a pfrihius ami 
magical Hweetm'sa alnmi them. But one longs fur 
something more, simple ami natural, a breath of fresh 
woods, or the falling of some slnirp ami rtdd wave, with 
hidsk and briny savours. One huigs tt» eume mil into 
a place of liberty from this fallen light, this hushed 
and perfumed idnunher. 

This feeling is heightened, in reiuling thi» limim uf 
Ltfe^ by the incorporatioxi of some of ilm earlier work 
into the sequence. These more immuttxre sonnets, 
even when one feels that the mastery of wa>rd and 
technique is less complete, are like Hpaces of sunlight 
in a forest. Elaboration and gorgeousness are not 
inconsistent with freshness of eoneeptitm; hut it is 
impossible not to feel that there is a etu-iaiu briglitness 
as of mornixig light, a temjH'ramenial thing, whii*h is 
absent from some of the most finished sfcrueiurrm. of 
RoBsetti^B later manner. One asks onesidf tniimsily 
whether these latter are not rather art than poetry, 
appealing rather to tlm mind, and the cndtiviiti'd sense, 
than to the primal delight in things of htniiity, raptur- 
ously and suddenly apprehemletl The impressioui. 
are not clearly and frimlily seen, Imt veil iheriiiidves 
dimly under heavy ornate fabrics, benimth which the 
outline tends to disappear. The initial impulse stemi 
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weaker, the outlook more conventional. Magnificence 
of manner has taken the place of a wondering delight. 

Still, as a literary work it is a treasure-house of 
incomparable richness. The splendour of the noble, 
resonant lines, the music of the slow-moving verse, 
the stateliness of conception, the perfect progression 
and balance of sonnet after sonnet — all these are 
there. Many of these noble phrases dwell and re-echo 
in the mind. Yet I would say that there must be a 
certain sense of revolt against the overpowering seduc- 
tiveness of thought and music ; they are like the song 
of the sirens above the bone-strewn strand, and can 
only be safely heard by the wary, much-enduring hero, 
with limbs bound close to the mast. Or they are as 
the enchanted house of Circe, and may be gazed upon 
with delight and fearless joy, if only the gazer carry 
the holy herb in his bosom, against which the magical 
spells beat in vain. 

Of the sonnets outside the House of Life there are 
three distinct classes : — The early sonnets in the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner; Sonnets in the later manner; 
Literary sonnets, which form a class apart ; and apart 
from these stand two sonnets, Winter and Spring, which 
are beautiful transcripts of ITature. 

The early sonnets are among the most beautiful of 
RossettPs work. To these belongs A Venetian Pastoral, 
discussed elsewhere. This was much strengthened and 
improved at a later date. Mary^s Girlhood, which is 
characterised by the most perfect and daring simplic- 
ity ; such lines as — 

“ Unto Grod’s will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 

And supreme patience ** 
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apart from their setting, seem almost too naive for 
art; but Eossetti never wrote sweeter lines than — 

An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet.” 

Of the second class are such careful sonnets as Venus 
Verticordia and Pandora ; but such phrases in the lat- 
ter as the Olympian consistory and 

Powers of the impassioned hours prohibited,” 

are instances of Eossetti^s instinct to carry linguistic 
elaboration beyond the bounds of beauty. 

Of the third class, — the literary sonnets, — those on 
Chatterton and Shelley seem almost too rhetorical; 
yet they show a great intellectual skill in seizing 
salient points. Those on Coleridge and Keats are 
majestic, especially the end of the latter. 

thy name, not writ 

But rumour’d in water, while the fame of it 
Along Time’s flood goes echoing evermore,” 

has a wonderful liquid beat, very close to the image it 
employs. 

The two nature-sonnets, Spn’ng and Winter, are both 
delicate pieces of observation, and show what Eossetti 
might have done in this manner had he had more such 
material to work upon. Such a line as 

‘‘ The young rooks cheep ’mid the thick caw o’ the old,” 

is a microscopic touch of tender observation. 

And again, in the Winter sonnet ; — 
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How large that thrush looks ou the bare thorn-tree! 

A swanu t)f Hueh, three little months ago, 

Had hidden in the leaves and let none know 
Save by the outburst of their minstrelsy." 


The more that we coimider where Rossetti stands in 
relation to the literature of tlie century, the more 
lonely and esoteric his [mnition will appear. We shall 
feel that he stands likc^ a tree transplanted from some 
foreign soil, which though by Home happy accident of 
soil and air and sun it shot out great branched glories, 
soft layers of shade, yet remains essentially exotic, a 
tret*, BO to speak, of a pleasaunce, with no congruity 
with the wild harmony of the native woodland. Com- 
pare him with Hhelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Byron ; with Keats, Clough, Browning, Arnold, 
and Tennyson — the great names of the era. With 
tlie casuistical melaucholy of Clough and his broken 
cmlences he has no affinity at all, and hardly more 
with the Greek purity, the austere restraint, of Arnold. 
With Browning ho had more in connnon; yet the 
kinship is but a superficial thing. Indeed if the cir- 
cumstauces of the lives of the two poets were detailed 
and the works of the pair were put unnamed into the 
hands of a critical reader, ha would probably think 
that he detected in Browning’s hankering instinct 
after Italy and Houthern skies the home-sickness of a 
Nealmlitan for the land of his forefathers; while in 
Rossetti’s baUads he might trace an ancestral attach- 
ment to the romance of the Celt, to moorland country 
with its Imbbling streams overlooked from a grey 
castle keep. There is no deep resemblance between the 
two ; indeed, the catholicity of Browning’s humanity, 
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the zest for touching, tasting, and feeling life at all 
points, the irresistible desire to see every one’s point of 
view from the inside, is the strongest contrast that can 
be conceived to Eossetti’s deliberate selection of certain 
experiences, and his jealous exclusion of all phenomena 
that did not march with his taste. 

With Tennyson there is a nearer bond, for Tennyson, 
like Eossetti, tended to live in a world of his own 
devising ; and there are certain of Tennyson’s poems 
that bear a decided afiinity to the work of Eossetti. 
There is the fidelity to detail, the strong power of 
realising pictorially the romantic surroundings of a 
scene ; both, too, have the power of vividly presenting 
a situation from a single point of view, and the weak- 
ness in grasping the dramatic significance of the inter- 
play of varied character. But Tennyson has more 
catholicity, more serenity, more philosophical curi- 
osity ; he had an intense desire to solve the riddle of the 
painful earth,” while Eossetti had an overpowering 
desire to escape from it into the region of immediate 
sensation. 

Eossetti had none of the impulse ^^to see life steadily 
and to see it whole ” ; he rather desired to live in the 
intensity of the instant, to lose himself in the emotional 
crisis, the beautiful adjuncts of the picture. 

To pass, then, from his contemporaries to the earlier 
names of the century. Scott would have appeared to 
Eossetti, in poetry, a mere loose narrator, lost in the 
childish pleasure of a tale, but without concentration, 
and without the ecstatic sense of sudden beauty. 
Wordsworth seemed to him a rustical proser, without 
dignity of conception or execution; Byron a gifted 
amateur. In Shelley he found a superabundance of 
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unreal philanthropy, and a lyrical beauty which came, 
as it were, by a rhapsodical accident, without intention 
and without artistic devotion. 

There remain the names of Coleridge and Keats, to 
whom in spiritual ancestry Kossetti was the nearest. 
In Coleridge he saw a genius overpowered by indolence 
and vapid philosophy; but the Ancient ^farmer and 
Christabel had no doubt a directly inspiring effect upon 
Eossetti^s mode of conception and execution. In these 
poems there is the same romantic isolation ; their scene 
is laid beyond the faery casement, on the perilous seas 
forlorn, and in the enchanted woodland of the land of 
dreams. To Keats Eossetti owed a true allegiance: 
there is the same richness of fancy, the same volup- 
tuousness of mood, the same deliberate intention of 
wringing beauty out of the moment and the scene. 
But Keats is a truer because a larger poet ; and there 
are regions into which Eossetti could rarely follow him, 
where Keats came face to face with the pathos of the 
world, and saw that it was good ; where he saw with- 
out rebellion, and in the higher, more prophetic mood, 
the sadness of all sweet things that have an end. 

It is in this absence of detachment that Eossetti 
goes nearest to forfeiting his claim to be considered a 
poet of the first rank. There is a hatmting sense of 
the desire of possession about much of his poetry, 
particularly in the later years. Erom his best work 
it is absent ; but only in his best work does one lose 
sight of the personality of the poet ; and if his per- 
ception of beauty had not been so acute, and his power 
of expression so magical, it would have had the effect 
of marring much of his work. 

If he stands apart from his predecessors, so does he 
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stand apart from his successors. He cannot be said to 
have modified in any direct way the great stream of 
English poetry. The poets whom he profoundly 
affected have been of a secondary order, poets who 
have been more concerned with the manner than the 
matter of their verse. 

Indeed, we can easily imagine that a man of high 
poetical impulse would tend to shun the writings of 
Bossetti rather than become familiar with them, just 
as his friends tended to draw apart in a spirit of revolt 
from the mental domination of the man. So it was 
that Stevenson, we are told, would not read Livy, and 
Pater would not read Stevenson, because of the con- 
sciousness that these contagious stylists tended to draw 
them away from their own mode of expression in a 
kind of insensible imitation. 

Thus with Bossetti, his effects are so gorgeous, so 
individual, so definitely mannerised; the technical 
perfection is so supreme, that it is difficult, if one falls 
under the spell of Bossetti, not to follow in the track 
of what has been so excellently done. And therefore 
the school of Bossetti has been thronged rather by 
the poetasters who desired to write rather than by the 
poets who have been constrained to sing. 

In one important direction did he and his sister 
Christina and Mr. Swinburne, who may be held to 
have been the heads of the school, modify the literary 
art of the time. They effected a reformation in 
language. Poetry had fallen under the influence of 
Tennyson in an almost helpless fashion . Tennyson had 
himself lost his first virginal freshness, and in the Idylls, 
and still more in the Enoch Arden volume, was tend- 
ing to produce a certain empty form of blank verse, 
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melodious indeed, and sweet as honey, but still con- 
ventional and tanu^. Poets lilu^ liord Lytton and 
(loveriiry Patmore (t.hough he later recovered, or rather 
won, a noble originality), had possessed themselves of 
the seed, and were able* to grow the flower in luxuriant 
profusion. Th(\y (a)\dd turn out glowing verse, but 
verse wliich wjih soft, mild, amiable, with a certain 
taint of thought which nuiy be described as priggish 
ami paro(5hiaL 

Kosseiti, (dirisiina Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne 
struck boldly iutoss the path, heaving a trail of fire. 
They wer(^ not ho mmdi rebellious, but they did again 
wliat Tennyson luul done in Ids ejirly prime. They 
dared to use simple and direcd words, which they 
infused with new and audaciotia charm; there was 
nothing didactit^ alK)ut them ; they went straight to 
the Botiree of |nire beauty; they re-charged, so to 
speak, homely and direct expressions with the very 
element of poeibtal vigour. 

Evan Ohristiiiii Rossetti, deeply religious as she is, 
had little ethicud almut her. Hhe enjoyed her faith, 
if 1 may tise tlia expression, with all the rapture of a 
madiieval saint; she visualised her dreams without 
timidity, and sjjokti her thotights, not because they 
were improving, Imt because they were beautiful. 

Rut in all this liossetti mm the leader; and this 
jirociws of breaking up a dominant tradition, which 
recpiireii to be done at frequent intervals, and which is 
donii when art is really alivt%, reacted on Tennyson 
Idmsalf, auil gave a new impulse to the stream of 
English poetry. 

And so it may he said that his influence on poetry, 
like hii influence on art, has l>een of a general rather 
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than of a direct kind. He has stimulated the sense of 
beauty, the desire to extract the very essence of 
delight from emotion, and form, and colour; he has 
inculcated devotion to art, and profound intention, and 
deliberate isolation ; but the upshot is that he stands 
alone, in a fever of sense and spirit, a figure clasping 
its hands in a poignancy of agitation, and rather over- 
shadowed by the doom of art than crowned with its 
laurels. 



CHAPTER VI 

TBANSLATIONS — fc'ROBE — LETTERS 

Eossetti's ti^atislatiaus from the Early Italian Poets, 
together with the Vita Nuova of Dante, published in 
1801 , is a book of greater interest when considered 
in reference to the history of Eossetti^s mind than as a 
literary performance. Popular it could never be. The 
whole frame of mind, the elaborate passion with its 
hot and cold fits, the feverish sensibility of the writers, 
the underlying thought that the passion of love is at 
once the guiding light and the business of life, — all 
this is very alien to the calmer English spirit, to 
which courtship is a time of inexplicable and gracious 
romance indeed, but takas its place in later life as a 
marvellous episode, enshrined in memory, the troubled 
entrance to a calm haven. 

It is only too clear how congenial the atmosphere 
was to Rossetti, because the patient labour involved in 
the task is fairly marvellous to contemplate. The 
verse-translations occupy nearly four hundred pages 
of his collected works, and the Vita Nuova some sixty 
mom It is evident where Rossetti gained his rich 
vocabulary, his command of rhyme, his inexhaustible 
store of grave and dignified language. And, further, 
it is plain that the minute examination of archaic 
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Italian models exercised an extraordinary influence in 
the evolution of his own style. 

An interesting preface, written in strong and ner- 
vous prose, is prefixed to the book in which Rossetti 
writes that “ these poems possess, in their degree, beau- 
ties of a kind which can never again exist in art. . . . 
nothing but a strong impression, first of their poetic 
value, and next of the biographical interest of some of 
them, . . . would have inclined me to bestow the time 
and trouble which have resulted in this collection.’^ 

In a very striking and valuable passage, Rossetti 
lays down firmly, and with real insight, the general 
principles of translation : — 

^^The life-blood of rhythmical translation is this 
commandment, — that a good poem shall not be turned 
into a bad one. The only true motive for putting 
poetry into a fresh language must be to endow a fresh 
nation, as far as possible, with one more possession of 
beauty. Poetry not being an exact science, literality 
of rendering is altogether secondary to this chief law. 
I say literality, — not fidelity, which is by no means the 
same thing. When literality can be combined with 
what is thus the primary condition of success, the 
translator is fortunate, and must strive his utmost to 
unite them ; when such object can only be attained 
by paraphrase, that is his only path.” 

There follows a fine section which describes the diflS.- 
culties and despairs of the translator; the obstacles 
of rhyme, the need to sacrifice his own taste in the 
matter of idiom, cadence, and structure : — 

“Now he would slight the matter for the music, 
and now the music for the matter; but no, — he must 
deal to each alike. Sometimes too a flaw in the work 
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VI. I 

gallB hiuL End !io would fain rcunovo it, doing for the 
poet tluii which Iuh age donicnl him ; but no,--- it is not 
in the ImuuL His path is like Unit of Aladdin through 
the enclianted vimlts: many are the preeious fruits 
and flcnvera whitdi he must pass by unheeded in search 
for the lamp alone; happy if at last, when brought to 
light, it does not prove that liis old lamp has been 
exchanged for a new i>ne,™glittm’itig indeed to the eye, 
but scarcely of the mums virtue nor with the same 
genius at its Hummoimd^ 

The preface ends with a tine metaphor, conveying 
a rebuke under ilie form of a dignitied apology:*— 

I know that tlien^ is no great stir to tie made by 
launching afresh, on high-seas busy with new traffic, 
the ships whieli have iHuni long out-strip|>ed and the 
ensigns which are grown stranged* 

Tim book also camtains a carefully written Introduc- 
tion, giving sortie biographical particulars aliout the 
authors of tlie poems. Rossetti writes first of the im- 
portance of the Vitu Ntwm to all who would fully com- 
prehend the {hmnwdia. It is only from the perusal of 
its imrliesi ami ilien umUvulged fielf-cmmmunings that 
we C 4 tn divine i!ie whole bitterness of wrong to such 
a sold as Ibrnttds, tin imipmut mmm of ahandomnmt, or 
i7irle#|ioiidJmioasrft/lo/e mmoryd* . . . ** Through- 
out the 17/0 Nuam tlicre is a strain like the first falling 
murmur wbicli reaclies the ear in sorm^ remote meadow, 
and prepares us to look ujmn the sea/- 

Once or twice in ttie Intrcabiction a certain fierceness 
breaks out against thci over-interpretation of these 
potins. SiMmktiig of ii canxone of (Jnido Cavalcanti’s, 
he writei : — 

k lov«-goiig wliich acts as such a fly-«toher for 
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priests and pedants looks very suspicious ; and accord- 
ingly, on examination, it proves to be a poem beside 
tbe purpose of poetry, filled witb metaphysical jargon, 
and perhaps the very worst of Guido’s productions.” 

This impatience of pedantry, “ as beside the purpose 
of poetry manifests itself strongly at the end of the 
Introduction. “Among the severely edited books,” 
he writes, “ which had to be consulted in forming 
this collection, I have often suffered keenly from the 
buttonholders of learned Italy, who will not let one 
go on one’s way; and have contracted a horror of 
those editions where the text, hampered with numerals 
for reference, struggles through a few lines at the top 
of the page only to stick fast at the bottom in a slough 
of verbal analysis. It would seem unpardonable to 
make a book which should be even as these.” 

He adds that he fears the Introduction will form 
“an awkward intermezzo” to the volume, but that 
it is necessary, “ that so the reader may not find him- 
self perpetually worried with footnotes during the 
consideration of something which may require a little 
peace. The glare of too many tapers is apt to render 
the altar-picture confused and inharmonious, even 
when their smoke does not obscure or deface it.” 

These extracts serve not only to show the purpose 
in Rossetti’s mind in making the book, but illustrate 
very forcibly both the soundness and sanity of his 
criticism, and his strong, vigorous, and dignified prose. 
There is no preciosity of phrase; in homely and 
vigorous English he speaks out his thought, in lucid 
form and sternly compressed; while the little similes 
which light up the argument are like springs that 
break out beside a straight white road. 



Che qualities displayed by the translations are 
ectness and dignity. It was natural that Eossetti, 
all poets the most self-willed, should move some- 
at stiffly in the thoughts of others. Still his 
npathy with both the associations and the mood of 
s poems was so vivid and intimate that it carried 
a safely through the ordeal. 

:^erhaps the poems where there is a wealth of 
lliant images are those that most readily lend 
smselves to quotation. What could be more rich 
1 delicate than the following sonnet from Guido 
valcanti ? — 

“ Beauty in woman ; the high will's decree ; 

Fair knighthood armed for manly exercise ; 

The pleasant song of birds; love's soft replies; 

The strength of rapid ships upon the sea ; 

The serene air when light begins to be; 

The white snow, without wind that falls and lies; 
Fields of all flower ; the place where waters rise ; 
Silver and gold ; azure in jewellery ” — 

of which bright and solemn things he weighs 
linst 

the sweet and quiet worth 
Which my dear lady cherishes at heart," 

1 finds them wanting. 

Eere again is a picture, from a ballad of Guido 
valcanti's, with a picture Just such as Kossetti 
ght himself have conceived and painted — 

** Within a copse I met a shepherd-maid, 

Mora fair, I said, than any star to see. 

She came with waving tresses pale and bright, 

With rosy cheer, and loving eyes of flame, 

Guiding the lambs beneath her wand aright. 

Her naked feet still had the dews on them, 

As, singing like a lover, so she came ; 

Joyful, and fashioned for all ecstasy.” 
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Then in the didactic or philosophical sonnet we see 
the sober gravity in which he could move. In the 
sonnet by Enzo, King of Sardinia, on the Fitness of 
Seasons f after the octette which speaks of contrasted 
occasions, 

. a time to talk, and hold thy peace ; 

A time to labour, and a time to cease,” 

the conclusion of the matter runs — 

‘‘ Wherefore I hold him well-advised and sage 
Who evermore keeps prudence facing him, 

And lets his life slide with occasion ; 

And so comports himself, through youth to age. 

That never any man at any time 

Can say, Kot thus, but thus thou shouldst have done.” 

Or for perfect simplicity and loveliness consider the 
three stanzas from The Young Girl, a lyric by iTiccolo 
Tommaseo, the brilliant Dalmatian poet, who died in 
1874 — 


“ As in a gilded room 

Shines ’mid the braveries 
Some wild-flower, by the bloom 
Of its delicate quietness 
Recalling the forest-trees 
In whose shadow it was, 

And the water and the green grass : — 


Let the proud river-course. 

That shakes its mane and champs, 
Run between marble shores 
By the light of many lamps, 

T^ile all the ooze and the damps 
Of the city’s choked-up ways 
Make it their draining-place. 



Rather the little stream 

For me ; which, hardly heard, 

Unto the flower, its friend. 

Whispers as with a word. 

The timid journeying bird 
Of the pure drink that flows 
Takes but one drop, and goes.” 

The above poem may indeed be cited as an almost 
supreme instance of translation, where the outline, 
traced as it were above the gracious original, with 
absolute transparency of phrase, as Pater says, be- 
comes a poem, which, like a quiet room seen in a 
mirror, gains a beauty and a mystery of its own. 

The Vita Nuova in Rossetti^s rendering has a 
dignified and archaic precision, but it is impossible to 
give any conception of its beauty by brief extracts. 
The style of the English Bible is generally followed, 
though the vocabulary is not strictly Biblical; but it will 
also be clear how easily the translator moves under the 
excellent adjusted f olds,^’ and how complete a mastery 
he had over the vehicle of austere and lucid prose. 

In point of fidelity to the spirit of his original, 
Rossetti^ s translations of the poems in the Vita Nuova 
probably surpass most other metrical renderings in our 
language, whether of Dante or any other poet. This 
was no more than was to have been expected, con- 
sidering that his fathers mystical bent had steeped 
his childhood in the Dantesque atmosphere, and that 
Italian was almost a mother tongue to him. 

There are, however, more departures from the literal 
meaning of the original than would have been expected 
with RossettPs genius and special advantages, and the 
very great pains he is known to have bestowed upon his 
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work. These aberrations are almost always traceable 
to the endeavour to escape from difficulties, which is 
usually accomplished either by interpolating something 
not in the original, or by more or less deflecting Dante’s 
meaning to bring in the rhyme desired by the translator. 

Compared, nevertheless, with the liberties taken by 
other translators, Eossetti’s licences seem venial ; and 
if he sometimes introduces a thought or phrase not 
strictly warranted by his original, it is so fine as almost 
to appear an improvement upon it. I do not think 
he had any motive except to elude verbal difficulties ; 
but the general tendency of his variations is, so to 
speak, to screw Dante’s note up a little higher. 

Yet after all, though Eossetti is hardly so exact 
as he might have been if he had kept verbal accuracy 
more strictly before him, or revised his work with a 
special view to this object, when he is literal, he is 
literal with a delicacy and vividness that no other 
translator approaches, and* makes one almost feel that 
Dante’s own expression would have followed the same 
bias, if Dante had been writing in English. 

In reading Eossetti’s original prose writings, one is 
tempted to regret that he did not write more prose. 
He had a strong sense of balance and proportion, a vivid 
descriptive gift, and a very rich vocabulary. There 
was a certain largeness and prodigality of thought and 
language within him, which was thwarted and confined 
by the selective process of poetry, and which might 
have been nobly and freely employed outside the 
fashioning of those small jewelled sonnets. But prose 
was alien to his disposition. His mind and tempera- 
ment demanded something more distinctive, deliberate, 
remote, formal — the precise embodiment of dreams. 
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Ha wrata aa ha painted, in a sort of solemn stateli- 
noBS, hniltling u|i, touch by touch, a picture or a poem. 
Magnificence and gorgeouHiiesH of texture were of the 
very cHsence of bin art, and tlm writing of prose 
doubtless seemed to lain a homely and uninspiring 
businesB, bardly worthy of one wliose conception of 
beauty was very high. Ih»th in his talk and in liis 
familiar letters there was an entire absence of any- 
thing affcH'-ted or pompons. His natural niodo of ex- 
prcBsion was brisk, incisive, })eiu‘trating‘, but artistic 
presentment was for him a thing aprirt, a pontifical 
and ceremonious matte,r, and ho drew a very sharp 
line between what was approjiriato to ordinary inter- 
course, — where he said and wrote just what was in 
his mind, with the impressiveness of an able, critical, 
and somewhat intolerant character, — and what was 
appropriate to the deliberate service of art. Tf 
Rossetti liad set himself to write prose, it is obvious 
from what remains that he might have taken a high 
rank among prose writers. But besides the two early 
compositions Hand and JS'ovlj and k% Agnes of Interces- 
sion^ wliieh is unfinished, there is nothing of an origi- 
nal kind, apart from his (*,orreHp()ndenc.e. The matter 
that he contributed to (Hlchrist's Life of Blake is the 
most important [irose work of his later yc^irs ; and there 
is a certain amount of art criticism, and a little liter- 
ary criticism which has only a secondary value* In 
these latter writings, Ida emger genc'rosity, his deter- 
mination to see atxd recognise whatever was good, is 
almost too liberally emphasised at the expense of his 
critical judgment. 

Hand and Soul m a romance with a careful circum- 
stantial setting* It is an imaginary episode in the life 
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of a young painter called Chiaro delP Erma, a native 
of Arezzo, wlio hears of the famous painter, Giunta 
Pisano, and determines to become his pupil. On arriv- 
ing at Pisa and entering the studio, he soon becomes 
aware that he knows more of art than the master can 
teach him, and is drawn aside into the vivid enjoyment 
of social life. Erom this purposeless existence he is 
aroused by hearing mentioned the name of a young 
painter, Bonaventura, who, it is said, bids fair to be 
a rival of Giunta. Chiaro awakes like a man out of a 
pleasant dream, and throws himself wholly into the 
pursuit of art. Three years of work bring him fame, 
but he is not satisfied ; there falls upon him a deeper 
hunger of the spirit: he recognises that his ideals 
have been of the earth, that he has been content with 
the mere worship of beauty and the recognition of the 
world. He determines to devote his art to ‘^the 
presentment of some moral greatness that should 
influence the beholder.^^ But in carrying this out, 
he finds that he has lost his power over the hearts 
and imaginations of men ; and he recognises that he 
is no nearer the enjoyment of that interior peace 
which alone is worth striving for. One day there is 
a great festival at Pisa ; Chiaro has no heart to join 
the simple-minded throng, but sits in his balcony look- 
ing out upon the porch of San Petronio, and the crowd 
that goes and comes. In the porch are some frescoes 
which he himself has painted, representing Peace in an 
allegory, and he sees with horror and dismay a fight 
take place in the street between two rival factions, in 
which swords are drawn and his frescoes bespattered 
with blood. 

Then he sees that he has failed in his highest ideal 
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UB ami ihal lu^ has tio diriH'.t intliience upon the 
wurltl Huch UH la* (h^sinss. 

'riuai lu^ in HUihli'uly aware of the prcBence in his 
nuau of a latly of marvellous bea\ity, austere bxit 
gentle, who HjH^aks to him and tells him that she is 
the image of his own v(*ry soul She tells him that 
though he has faihnl both iu his pursuit of fame and 
in tlu^ higher pursuit of faith, yet because he has not 
followetl meaner mids, such as wealth or ease, there is 
liope yt't Then she bdls him that he must make 
a wise and humble simrihee; that (Jod is strong and 
has no wvd of liiin, that he has erred in thinking that 
ho can ludp (lod. He must set himself humbly to 
serve, with hand and mid, 

T'hou Hhe bids him paint her as she stands; aixd 
afterwards ho falls asleep. There the story ceases; 
and to this is appmuled a eircumstaniial account by the 
author of his finding iu the Pitti (hillery — the number 
and the room are given — a wonderful portrait of a 
woman, with the words Mimm anivumi pinxU^^ and 
a data; the autlujr listens to a eontemptuous dialogue 
of I talian and Frinudi art-Btudcnts about the picture — 
and so the narrative ends. 

It may be atlded that tlie circumstantial nature of 
the details mystihed many readers. There are 
initimc!c^s on rcvtuird of people looking for the picture, 
and exprf^Hsing to liossetti disappointment tliat it was 
no longtir therm liossetti scuuns to have enjoyed the 
little mystery, and to have rather aueouraged it than 
the reverse. 

Besides the autobiographical interest, the actual 
writing is of a singularly pure and lofty type. It is 
wonderful to raiect that the greater part of it was 
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"written in a single night; but this gives it a unity 
and spontaneity that increase the charm. The sen- 
tences move with a certain stiffness, and the language 
is for the most part archaic in colour, of an antique 
precision and grace, strongly reminiscent of the Book 
of Job, though there is a certain mingling of modern 
terms. The whole has an exquisite formal simplicity 
of expression that gives it an indefinable flavour of 
beauty. A few passages may be quoted from it. The 
effect of beauty upon the sensitive apprehension of 
Chiaro is indicated in a sentence which recalls Leonardo 
da Vinci — “he would feel faint in sunsets and at the 
sight of stately persons,^^ — and the description of 
Chiaro himself is naively told : — 

“Women loved Chiaro; for, in despite of the burthen 
of study, he was well-favoured and very manly in his 
walking ; and, seeing his face in front, there was a 
glory upon it, as upon the face of one who feels a light 
round his hair.” 

Again, there are many passages of an obscure beauty, 
where an image is hinted rather than told in detail. 
At the first sight of the mystical lady of his soul : — 

“He was like one who, scaling a great steepness, 
hears his own voice echoed in some place much higher 
than he can see, and the name of which is not known to 
him.’’ 

There are many flashes of deep insight throughout 
the tale. Thus of the emulous passion which rises in 
the aspiring soul, he writes : — 

“ Or, at times, when he could not paint, he would sit 
for hours in thought of all the greatness the world had 
known from of old ; until he was weak with yearning, 
like one who gazes upon a path of stars.” 
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B\it where the Soul Hpoakn to him, the whole 
narrative rinen into a higher and )uore prophetic strain. 
The following is a nohh^ passages, declaring the truth 
tliat the artist, must be content to have given joy to 
others, even though he lac-ks the fruition of fame: — 

For Fame, in nohle> soils, is a fruit of the Spring : but 
aot thei'cfore should it he said : ‘ Lo 1 tny garden that T 
planted is barren : th(^ crocus is here, hut the lily is dead 
in the dry ground, and shall not lift the earth that covers 
it: therefon^ I will iliug rny ganhai together, and give it 
tinto the builders.’ I'ake. heed rather that thou trouble not 
the wise secret edrtk ; for in the mould that thou throwest 
up sliall the first, tiunhu' growth lie to waste ; which else had 
been made strong in its stMison. Yea, and even if the year 
fall past in all its months, and the soil be indeed, to thee, 
peevish and incapable, and though thou indeed gather all thy 
harvest, and it suffice for others, and thou remain vexed with 
amptineas,’ and othe^rs drink of thy streams, and the drouth 
rasp thy throat; — let it be miough that theai'. have found the 
feast good, and thanked the giver: remembering that, when 
the winter is striven through, then?> is another year, whose 
wind is meek, and whose sun fulfllleth all.” 

In theses latte^r pasaagefl tho influence of the pro- 
phetic hooka of the Old TcBtament is unmiRtakable; 
the Bcntences have the detacdicd cadences of Hebrew 
poetry. Ibtt what is more interesting than the 
maimer, is the intemaity of spiritual vision which the 
whole reveals. It is a confession of Faith of the most 
intimate kind, f bedieve that there exists no docu- 
ment more vital to the understanding of the principles 
on wliich Rossetti worked, and the lofty conception of 
art thus f ornndatiHl Few of Rossetti’s fellow-labourers 
could have skotched so noble an ideal ; and we may be 
grateful that one whose hatred of any assumption of 
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superiority^ any pompons enunciation of lofty aims, 
was so sincere, did for once draw aside the veil 
from a secluded spirit, and reveal his deepest and 
most sacred dreams. Whether this source of inspira- 
tion abode with Eossetti through his life, or whether 
it was a vision of truth seen in a moment of generous 
insight, and to which he failed to be true, is hard to 
judge. Certainly in later days he kept silence on 
these matters, or else his thoughts are not recorded. 
He certainly never pursued wealth or fame for its own 
sake ; it may perhaps be thought that, like Solomon, 
he was drawn aside from the austerer vision by the 
seductions of sense, and, as Keats’s pilgrim, fell under 
the spell of La Belle Dame Sans MercL Perhaps, like 
the knight of the legend, he strayed in among the 
dusky groves of the Hill of Venus, and bowed his 
knee to other gods. We dare not say. He never 
deliberately abandoned the faith of his youth, and 
he always strove to let the hand paint the soul. But 
it is difficult not to feel that a spirit nurtured on such 
thoughts as these, that thus greeted him upon the 
threshold of days, might have reached a wider and 
richer development both in art and life. 

The story called St, Agnes of Intercession was origin- 
ally to have been called An Autopsychology^ and was 
intended for the Germ. It was begun in 1848 or 
1849, and was never finished. Eossetti was planning 
to finish it in his last illness, but apparently did 
not even begin to do so. It is a strange, mystical 
story, and is mainly interesting from the autobiogra- 
phical passages which occur in it, and which have 
already been quoted. The story is told by an art- 
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Biiuloni wlu), m a child, findn a picture of St Agnes 
in glory, by an old mu.stor, liiunduolo Angiolieri. He 
is (‘nrionnly at4.racttnl by ihis. Wlnni ho reaches man’s 
(‘.state he nund.H a bcniutiful girl, Miss Mary Arden, 
and becmnea engagtul to her. Miss Arden sits to 
him for tlH‘ carntral hguia^ of a larger pie.ture which 
he is painting. It in exhibit-ed, and Ixnug hung on 
the line attracts great attcuitioin The paintc^r goes 
to the exhibition and mc^ets an art critic ther(\ who 
is descrilnxl so minntely, that it stanus probable that 
some p(n*Honal satire is intnuhnl. Tins e.ritic se(\s the 
picdairc*, and eoinnnnd.ing npou it, says that the (neutral 
figun^ reminds him of the work of Angiolieri. The 
paiiiter InHunues suddenly aware of an extraordinary 
likem^ss betwenm Miss Arden and the St. Agnes. 
He determines to see the picture itself, and goes 
to Italy, where, after aearedting in vain in several 
gallerii's for it, he finds it at Perugia, and learns 
that the piettura waa painted by Angiolieri from his 
affianced mistress, who sat to him when in the grip 
of mortal illnesH, ami aetually died while the picture 
was benng laiinied. He then goes to Imcca, and finds 
a picture of Angiolieri, painted by the artist’s own 
hand, in which he rtHuignises, with a shock of terror, 
his own features. He hurries homo, with a fever upon 
him, and on his return has a long illness. Here the 
narrative breaks off. But the intended conclusion is 
known from an etching which Millais prepared to 
illustrate tln^ story, and which still exists, from which 
it is (dear that Miss Arden was to have sat to him 
for another pictlure, and was to have died while being 
painted. Moreover, a little water-colour of Rossetti’s, 
called Bmifmm'M representing a girl dying 
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while sitting for her portrait to her lover, is in reality 
a design for the same scene. 

The story is diffusely told, and is written in modern 
English with no flavour of archaism. It has no great 
literary interest, from the point of view of style ; but 
it illustrates the mystical supernaturalism which lay 
very deep in Eossetti’s character. 

The only other piece of deliberate prose writing, 
except a few reviews and criticisms of pictures, is 
the contribution Eossetti made to Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake. 

Eossetti in 1847 had purchased for ten shillings a 
MS. book of Elake’s, containing a quantity of fragments 
of prose and verse, and some designs. It is interesting 
to note that there were in this book a number of gibes 
and jeers against certain accepted painters, such as 
Correggio, Titian, Eubens, Eembrandt, Eeynolds, and 
Gainsborough, whom Blake thought exuberant, or liable 
to disguise tenuity of thought by tricks of manner. 
The volume was borrowed from Eossetti by Alexander 
Gilchrist, who was then preparing Blake’s Lifey which 
was published in 1863. Gilchrist died prematurely 
before the book was finished, and Eossetti, with char- 
acteristic generosity, helped Mrs. Gilchrist with the 
critical part of the biography, wrote a considerable 
passage, and edited some of the poems included. 

He wrote, while he was doing the work, that he found 
it necessary to go to the British Museum to study the 
coloured works of Blake, adding, All I could think of 
was to dwell on some of these. Facts, and descriptions 
of facts, are in my line; but to talk about a thing 
merely is what I could never' well manage.” He says 
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again that it in iwalnHH to attniupi to tjuauaent on in- 
dividual jHJtuua. ** I'ho truth in tliatj an regards aiioh 
a poem an i/// iSpeetre^ I do ncit uiuloriitaud it a bit 
better than au^diody elaa; only I know, bettor than 
soma may know, that it luia tdaims as pootry apart 
from tlia c|uaHtitm of undarstauding it, and is therefore 
worth printing.’^ 

''riit' whole puHsago is vigorousi and the eritbisin is 
sound and jtuiioious. it ooutains nut only some strik- 
ing ouuuoiatioiis of artistio priiioiplas, but some beau- 
tiful pioot^s of tioHoriptive writing* 

'‘Toudonu^ss/^ ho writos, *Hho o<mstant unison of 
wondor and familiarity so mystorioimly allied in naturo, 
the sonso of fulness and abumlantte suoh as we feel in 
a flelti, not Iwoause wo pry into it all, but beoause it is 
all thoro j those are the inestimable prices to be sacured 
only by itudi stmly in the paintor*s every picture.^^ 

Ha descmihes with great folieity Blake’s prismatic ” 
system of colour — and the spiritual quality [of his 
designs] wluoh always mingles with their truth to 
nature,” the oombiimtion of subtle and exquisite 
reality ” and Ideal grandeur ** whether we find him 
dealing with the ptutorid sweetness of drinking cattle 
at a stream, their hides and fleocoi all glorified by 
sunset with magio rainbow huci ; or revealing to us, 
in a flash of oroative genius, $mtm parkd and beatmi 
mafiiil iif jk^'Hmdom mimctathnJ* 

Again, nothing oould bo mure maaterly, more pene- 
trative, than tlio following deicriptions of Blake’s 
disigiiSi ooneeptions as painter never before 

dreamed of j some old skeleton folded together in toe 
dark bowali of earth or rock, disooloured with metal- 
lic itain and vogetabk mould; some symbolic human 

M 
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birth of crowned flowers at dawn, amid rosy light 
and the joyful opening of all things.’^ 

Or again, in the description of the designs for the 
Book of Job: — “Here, at the base, are sheepfolds 
watched by shepherds ; up the sides is a trellis, on 
whose lower rings birds sit upon their nests, while 
angels, on the higher ones, worship round flame and 
cloud, till it arches at the summit into a sky full of 
the written words of G-od.^^ 

The criticisms on Blake’s poems display a delicate 
sympathy and a power of entering into the original 
conception. Yet they are always balanced ; he warns 
the student of Blake against “ seeking for a sense more 
recondite than was really meant.” But as a spiritual 
commentary on Blake’s work these criticisms have a 
profoundly stimulating effect, especially in a beautiful 
passage too long to quote here, commenting very fully 
on the poem Broken Love, 

To illustrate another side of Bossetti’s power of 
expression, his reply to The Fleshly School of Poetry 
is most dignified in manner, and moreover affords 
a good instance of his command over simple, nervous, 
unaffected English. It appeared in the Athenaeum for 
December 16, 1871. Bossetti rebuts Buchanan’s criti- 
cism on the lines which he had quoted from the first 
of the four sonnets entitled Willow-wood : — 

“ And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 

Bubbled with brimming kisses at my mouth.” 

He continues: — “The critic has quoted (as I said) 
only the last two lines, and he has italicised the 
second as something unbearable and ridiculous. Of 
course the inference would be that this was really 
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my own absurd bul)blc-an(l-squeak notion of an actual 
kisB. The n^.adcr will |)(*rcfnvo at once, from the whole 
sonnet ta-anscribed above, how untrue au(‘h an inference 
woidd be. The Bonnet describes a drt>am or trance of 
divided love nionientarily re-united by the longing 
fancy; at\d in the imagery of the dream, the face of 
the beloved rises throtigh deiq) dark watau’s to kiss the 
lover. Thus tht‘ phrase, ‘ Bubbh'd with brimming 
kisBt^Hj’ etc., b(^ars purely on th(‘ specual Byml)o]i8in 
employed, and from tliai. point of view will Ik^ found, 
T believe, perLudly simple and just.''’ 

Tl\e above passagi' slunvs that the urgency of the 
controversy did not <leprive Rosst'.tti of Ids sense of 
humour. 

Indeed, the whole defence is wonderfully restrained 
and temperate, though it glows with a fierce heat of 
inner indignation, and is in strong contrast with the 
view that afterwards \uihappily took possession of 
Rossetti’s mind, exasperated by morbid brooding and 
weakened by an enervating anodyne. 

Rossetti may fairly be ranked among the best writers 
of familiar letters, A larger number have been pub- 
lished, and the ^H^amily Letters” in voL ii. of Mr. W. 
M. RoBBciti’s Letters and Memoirs^ the haters to William 
Allingham, edited by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, and the ex- 
tracts given by Mr. Hall Haine in tlm JtecoUections, 
cont4iin the most, important. 

RoBHctti wrote as he talked, entirely withotxt affecta- 
tion, and as a imle in a vein of robust cheerfulness. 
At the same time there are in the ** Family Letters,” 
in which ha appears in his most lovable light, many 
passages of the most loyal and tender affection. 
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He did not indulge miicli in description, saying on one 
occasion, Landscape-letters are things to me impos- 
sible,^^ but when he did so, he touched the characteristics 
of a scene with wonderful felicity. 

It would be difficult to publish a just selection of the 
letters, because in the first place they are very allusive, 
and require a good deal of explanatory comment, and 
in the second place they are so interw'oven with small 
personal detail as to render selection very difficult. 

Bossetti, when younger, liked writing, even busi- 
ness letters, as he once said. In early days at Oheyne 
Walk he designed an elaborate device for his letter- 
paper,^ and had it printed on fine handmade paper; 
but with characteristic indolence about small matters, 
when the original stock was exhausted, it was seldom 
or never replenished, and many of the letters are 
written on any paper he could get hold of at a moments 
notice. In later life he found writing more tiresome, 
and there are many allusions in his letters to his own 
dilatoriness as a correspondent. His handwriting was 
at first small, and almost niggling, but he acquired, as 
years went on, a fine, masterful, clear hand, very bold 
in sweep and outline, which only at the end grew 
tremulous and uncertain. The greater part of the 
family letters take their origin in some matter of 
small business or domestic arrangement, but those 
which he wrote to Allingham have much more de- 
liberate criticism of a light kind ; he wrote freely of 
the books he was reading, and of the people among 
whom he was living. 

1 A double circle, containing on the right his monogram, and 
on the left a flourishing tree with the motto prangas non 

FLEOTAS. 
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rho lottoi'H to Mr. (3aino, tliough tlioy ooutaiu some 
the most valual)l(5 of liis oriti(ial dicta, were written 
dor more nu'-lauclioly auspices, when ho was living a 
diuled life and b(^Hi(',g(Ml by hypochondriacal fancies, 
‘t the relation in wbi(;h lu‘. found himself to Mr. Caine 
that of the veteran man of letters confronted with 
:) oiithusiasni of a young and critically sympathetic 
miror — -(ialhul out a generous affection on EossettPs 
rt, which proves how grateful bo was for apprecia- 
m, and how vcuidy to place the resources of his 
lid at tho disposal of one who understood him. But 
11 there is a shadow and a weariness over this corre- 
ondence, ahsont from tlic Alliugham letters, which 
bblo out like a H])riug into sunshine. 

Nothing comes out more cli^arly than his sympathetic 
servatioii of animals, and the chroniclea of Dizzy, 
a Kelmscott dog, are worthy to be ranked with 
iwptn’*s letters about his hares. 

I subjoin a few extracts wliich may illustrate some 
the specual charaoteriatica of the letters. But it 
ist be said that they prc-eininontly deserve to be 
id in their entirety, and that tho sotting of current 
hirs and personal topics in which the more deliberate 
ssages are framed are not the least part of their 
arm: — 


To William AUvngham ( 1854 ). 

I like MacCmc pretty well enough, . . , My atom treat- 
mt of him was uuUunpered by even a moment's weakness, 
old him I had nothing whatever to show him, and that his 
iture was not begun, which placed us at once on a perfect 
deratanding. He seems hard up." 
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To Willicm Allingliam, 

November 1864:. 

‘‘ Have you seen anything of W. B. Scott's volume? I may 
be able to send it yon sooner or later, if you like. The title- 
page has a vignette with the words ‘Poems by a Painter' 
printed very gothically indeed. A copy being sent to old 
Carlyle, he did not read any of the poems, but read the title, 
‘ Poems by a Printer.' He wrote off at once to the imaginary 
printer to tell him to stick to his types and give up his meta- 
phors. Woolner saw the book lying at Carlyle’s, heard the 
story, and told him of his mistake, at which he had the de- 
cency to seem a little annoyed, as he knows Scott, and esteems 
him and his family. Now that we are allied with Turkey, 
we might think seriously of the bastinado for that old man, 
on such occasions as the above.” 

To William Allingham, speahing of possible improve- 
ments in one of his own engravings ( 1855 ). 

“ I showed the proof yesterday to Woolner, who saw the 
original drawing, and he was as shocked as myself. Never- 
theless ... it would be possible to improve it a good deal, I 
believe — not by adding shadows . . . but by cutting out 
lines, by which means the human character might be par- 
tially substituted for the oyster and goldfish cast of features, 
and other desirable changes effected.” 

To William Allingham, 

14 Cha-tham Place, Blackpriars. 

(End of 1856.) 

“ . . . To-day here is neither a bright day nor a dark day, 
but a white smutty day, — piebald, — wherein, accordingly, 
life seems neither worth keeping nor getting rid of. The 
thick sky has a thin red sun stuck in the middle of it, like the 
specimen wafer stuck outside a box of them. Even if you 
turned back the lid, there would be nothing behind it, be sure, 
but a jumble of such flat dead suns. I am going to sleep.” 
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To William Allbujham, 

{Postmark ---Do.mnhcr 18, 186(3.) 
Tlie piece of news freshest in luy m'nul is *1 urora Lelyli^^ 
astounding work, surely. You said nothing of it. I know 
it St. Francis and Poverty do not wcul in these days of 
Janies^ Church, with rows of portrait figures oii either 
[e, and the corners neatly finislied with angels. I know 
it if a blind man were to enter the room this evening and 
Ic to me for some liours, 1 should, with the best intentions, 
indanger of twigging his blindness before the right moment 
:ne, if such theni were, for tho chord in the orchestra and 
i proper tlieatrical start ; yet with all my knowledge I have 
t something liko a bug twin' since reading Aurora Leigh, 
i, the wonder of it ! and oh, thi^ horo of writing about it, 

‘ The Brownings arc long gone back now, and with them 
a of my deliglits, — an evening resort whore J never felt un- 
ppy. How large a part of the real world, I wonder, are those 

0 small people? — taking meanwhile so little room in any 
Iway carriage, and hardly needing a double bed at the inn.” 

To Tord Afadox Broion, 

CuifiYNK WAt^K, 18(36. 

‘ . . . I was very sorry to bolt in that way so eaidy from 
5 h a really jolly party as yours. But, Brown, if you had 
own 1 Doubtless you, in common with your guests, admired 
^ elegant languor and easy grace. But O Brown, bad Truth 
'self been there to rend away my sheltering coat! Be- 
Id me I [Picture of J). G. K. with bursting coat, etc., 
led Physical condition and menial aUitxide,^ 

‘ The burden of conscious fat atid hypocrisy, the stings of 
norse, the haunting dread of exposure as every motion 
fted the outer garment to tliis side or to that, the senses 
Lckened to catch the fatal sound of further rents — all this 

1 more — but let us draw once more over the scene that veil 
ich Fate respected. Miglit not Tupper say truly, ‘Let not 
m, fattening, leave his dress-trowsers too long unworn, lest 
rorae thing come unto him'? — Your affectionate D. G. R," 
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To Ms Mother from Kelmscott ( 1873 ). 

“ On Thursday George was at a wedding at Manches- 
ter, and during his absence Dizzy returned for a while to his 
cuneiform stage of aspect and demeanour. Pie has been very 
funny in various ways. On one occasion we got a musical 
instrument — a dulcimer, which lies flat on the ground — and 
put a bit of sugar on the strings. Then, as Dizzy approached 
to take it, the strings were immediately struck with the plec- 
trum, and the contest of terror and appetite in Dizzy’s bosom 
was delicious. On one occasion an attempt was made, in 
his interest, to reduce him to a diet of dog-biscuit. He be- 
came gradually more and more dejected, until one morning 
he ate a stone instead, which, reappearing on the hearthrug, 
convinced his master that he must not be reduced to despair 
again. Whenever he wants to be petted, his plan is to eat 
a bit of crab-apple, or something he obviously would not eat 
if he could help it. An outcry of compassion is the imme- 
diate result, followed by successive courses of kidneys, 
macaroni, etc.” 

To Mr. Mali Caine ( 1880 ). 

‘‘It is an awful fact that sun, moon, or candlelight once 
looked down on the human portent of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Hannah More convened in solemn conclave above the out- 
spread sonnets of Milton, with a meritorious and considerate 
resolve of finding out for him ‘why they were so bad.’ 
This is so stupendous a warning, that perhaps it may even 
incline one to find some of them better than they are.” 

To Mr. EaU Caine (who was then making an anthology 
of sonnets) ( 1880 ). 

“‘How are they [the poets] to be approached?^ — you in- 
nocently ask. Ye heavens! how does the cab’s-meat-man 
approach Grimalkin? — and what is that relation in life 
when compared to the rapport established between the living 
bard and the fellow-creature who is disposed to cater to his 
caterwauling appetite for publicity?” 
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But it iB very nnarly iinpoRHiblo to givo any idea of 
lb ohariu of Huuli lottorn by (inoibig a few extracts ; 
id the above jiaBHagOH iin\ as inadc([uato to illus- 
ato the free and vigorous beauty of the original, as 
itomological B})(H*-im(niR ])inned in a collector's cabb 
\t, to suggi^Ht ilie bright iusoctH that upon a rosebod 
. midBumnier upcni and nhut their rainbow wings. 

T will hero atld a few Reatt.ered (‘.ritieal dicta of 
osBotti’H from bd.tevR and recorded talk. What, for 
.stance, could lu^ nu)r(^ vigorouR than the following 
axim whieh o(‘e.urH in a letter of 1873 to Mr, 
OBsa ? — 

Tt ReeniB to nu^ that all poetry^ to be really enduring, 
bound to be^ amuning (liowever trivial the word 
ay Round) aa any other elasa of literature ; and I do 
ot think that enough aniuRcment to keep it alive can 
mv be got out of ineidentH not amounting to events/^ 
This is a truth which is not only often neglected, 
lit is Raeriflced to a falae ideal of literary dignity. 
BuppoBO that UosBetti URcd the word in the sense 
P intercRting, and not in the conversational sense of 
uighable. It in, perhaps, a reminiscence of the use 
p the word by Hr. JobuHon, who calls (hriolanus one 
f the most amusing of Bhakespearc^s plays in the 
mse of abounding in dramatic interest.’’ 

Again t — “ Poetry Hhould seem to the liearcr to have 
een always j)reRtmt to his thought, but never before 
card.” 

Again : Moderation is the highest law of poetry. 

Ixperiraental as noleridga sometimes becomes, his best 
rork is tuned but never twanged; and this is Ms 
reat diatinction from almost all others who venture 
a far.” Again, embodying on© of the most memorable 
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literary dicta ever enunciated, he wrote to Mr. Hall 
Caine : — 

You have much too great a habit of speaking of a 
special octave, sestette, or line. Conception, my boy, 
rtnsFDAMENTAL BRAiNWORK, that is what makes the 
difference in all art. Work your metal as much as you 
like, but first take care that it is gold and worth work- 
ing. A Shakspearean sonnet is better than the most 
perfect in form, because Shakspeare wrote it.’’ 

Again, what could be a more felicitous description 
of a certain class of lyric than the following ? Eossetti 
is speaking of Sydney Dobell’s poem Keith of Ravelstoriy 
which he greatly admired : — 

have always regarded that poem as being one of 
the finest, of its length, in any modern poet; ranking 
with Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans Merely and the other 
masterpieces of the condensed and hinted order so dear 
to imaginative minds.” 

The above criticisms all seem to me to show the 
hard intellectual force, so distinct from the dreamy 
character with which Eossetti is generally credited, 
which he brought to bear on his art. There is no 
vagueness or looseness about them ; he goes straight 
down to fundamental principles. Nothing proves more 
conclusively the sanity and sense of Eossetti’s critical 
power than his discussion of particular authors. He 
had very strong preferences, but he never, so to speak, 
swallowed an author whole, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Chatterton, nor was in the least blinded either 
by prestige or by his own admiration. 

Many admirable fragments of literary criticism occur 
in various letters, though of course it must be borne 
in mind that they are informal criticisms, written 
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t on tlin Hpiir of iho inonunit, and not deliberately 
nm‘(l and It will bo (dear, I thiiilc, tliat 

i bad a Hlroiig’ imr(U't)Uvt\ jndgiaont; but that his 
ntlioti(^ j)c)W(‘r of o.riticiHni wuh wcnik aw compared to 
B analytic iuHight; that ho could ostiiuate tlie value 
a particular pouiu or a purticulav autbor, but that 
I bail liUlo taHto for critical cunipariBou, 

Tlu\ following, U) Mr. (Uunc, coutaiuH au admirable 
riHumt of tho probable dcvolopmout iu the case of 
oatH and Bbulloy, both of whom be ranked very 
gh : ™ 

I am truly dolightiul to hoar liow young you are. 

L original wui'k, a man duen Home of liia best things 
r your time of life, thougb lie only finds it out in a 
go much later, at Homo date when be expected to 
vow no longer that bo bad ever done them. Keats 
irdly died ho much too early ~ not at all if there had 
mi any danger of his taking to the modern habit 
cntually — treating material as product, and shoot- 
g it all out as it comes. Of course, however, lie 
ouldn^t; lie was getting always clioicer and simpler, 
ul my favourite jneuo in his works is La Belle Dane 
xm Mvrd^l Huppose about his last. As to Shelley, it 
really a mercy that he lum not boon hatching yearly 
nverses till now, 1 1 c might, I suppose ; for his Mend 
rclawny fitill walks Uuv earth without greatcoat, 
ockingH, or timlerelothing, thia Christmas [1879]. 
X criticism, matters are diffiu’cnt, as to scEisons of 
’oductiom , , . I am writing hurriedly and horribly 
, every scuHe. Write on tlio subject again, and PU 
y to answer better. All groetiugs to youd' 

Again of Keats and Bhelley he wrote; — 

You quote some of Keats^s sayings, One of the 
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most cliaracteristic I think is in a letter to Hay don : — 
value more the privilege of seeing great things in 
loneliness, than the fame of a prophet.' I had not in 
mind the quotations you give from Hearts as bearing 
on the poetic (or prophetic) mission of ^ doing good.' 
I must say that I should not have thought a longer 
career thrown away upon him (as you intimate) if he 
had continued to the age of anything only to give joy. 
Nor would he ever have done any ^good' at all. 
Shelley did good, and perhaps some harm with it. 
Keats’s joy was after all a flawless gift. 

Keats wrote to Shelley : — ^ You, I am sure, will for- 
give me for sincerely remarking that you might curb 
your magnanimity and be more of an artist, and load 
every rift of your subj ect with ore,' Cheeky ! — but not 
so much amiss. Poetry, and no prophecy, however, 

■ must come of that mood, — and no pulpit would have 
held Keats's wings, — the body and mind together were 
not heavy enough for a counterweight." 

Coleridge, again, was an author whom Eossetti ad- 
mired very deeply : I worship him on the right side 
of idolatry," he wrote ; and it adds a pathetic interest 
to the fact to realise that he saw in the tragic and 
blighted career of Coleridge a sad likeness to his own 
sufferings. Thus he wrote to Mr. Caine : — 

About Coleridge (whom I only view as a poet, his 
other aspects being to my apprehension mere bogies) I 
conceive the leading point about his work is its human 
love, and the leading point about his career, the sad 
fact of how little of it was devoted to that work. 
These are the points made in my sonnet, and the last 
is such as I (alas !) can sympathise with, though what 
has excluded more poetry with me (mountains of it 
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loiVt want to heax)) has chiefly been livelihood 
sesaity.'^ 

riie following arc a few of Eosaetfci’s impromptu 
'ginenfcs on various writers; they show both his 
olerance and his insight. Of Longfellow and Walt 
litmaii ho wrede to Allingham in 185G : — 

^ How I loathe — of course without 

ding it. I have not boon so happy in loathing 
dhing for a long while — CKOOxrb, 1 think, Leaves of 
asHj by that Orson of y(n\rs. I should like just to 
ire tho writing of a valentine to him in one of the 
dews.” 

Rossetti never wholly altered hia mind about Walt 
tiitinan. He wrote of Leases of Grass in 181)7 : — 

< The Leaves are aiiggostive, like tho advertisement 
umns of a newspaper, or a stroll along Fleet Street 
. but i)oetry witlioutfom is — what shall I say? 
oportiou seems to me the most inalienable quality 
a poem. From the chaos of incident and reflection 
so the rounded worlds of poetry, and go singing on 
nr way.” 

Again, he makes an interesting comparison of 
[ver Madox Frown and (Jhattorton, tlia latter of 
lom ho regarded with a singular admiration: — 
Oliver was the product of the most teeming hot- 
Is of art and literature, and even of compulsory 
diction to the art of painting, in which nevertheless 
was rapidly becoming as much a proficient as in 
erature. What he would have been if, like the 
lent and heroic Ohatterton, he luul had to fight a 
iglB-haudedl)attl6 for art and bread together against 
'iroiless mediocrity in high places, — what he would 
^ Longrdlnw^M Hiawatha, 
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then have become, I cannot in the least calculate ; but 
we know what Chatterton became.^^ 

The following is an admirable criticism : — 

IVe been greatly interested in Wuthering Heights^ 
the first novel Pve read for an age, and the best (as 
regards power and sound style) for two ages, except 
Sidonia} But it is a fiend of a book, — an incredible 
monster, combining all the stronger female tendencies 
from Mrs. Browning to Mrs. Brownrigg.^ The action 
is laid in hell, — only it seems places and people have 
English names there. 

At an early date his chief enthusiasm was for 
Browning. And in this connection it is interesting to 
note what he says after a visit he had just paid to 
Browning’s home : — 

“The father and uncle [of Browning] — father espe- 
cially — show just that submissive yet highly cheer- 
ful and capable simplicity of character which often, I 
think, appears in the family of a great man who uses 
at last what the others have kept for him.” 

It is remarkable that he never did Wordsworth 
justice; but the ideals of the two were so radically 
dissimilar, that it is not surprising. Bossetti above 
all things disliked being, as it were, preached to from a 
superior platform; and this attribute in Wordsworth 
perhaps blinded him to the magnificence of much of his 
work. He resented Wordsworth’s sacerdotal attitude, 
combined with a touch of the showman, towards 
Nature. To Allingham he wrote of Wordsworth, 
^^He’s good, you know, but unbearable.” 


1 Sidonia the Sorceress^ by Wilbelm Meinhold (author of The 
Amber Witch), 

^ The ’Prenti-cide, executed at Newgate. 
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\gain, f^i»nakinK morn in dniail of Wordsworth, 
HHC'tti wrolu : 

* With tlu> v(n*cUctH givou tJirouKlumi ... I gonerally 
npalluHt*., but not. with iho untjualiliod homage to 
)rdHVV()rth. A nU.inom*o almost invariably present 
fatal ill my eyt^H to the higln^st preteiiaiona on 
lair of his HommlH* Reiiomuui is but a poor sort 
nuiBi^ nor in iontativtuiosa (ao often to bo traced 
luH work) a good accompanimmit in music. Take 
j aonind on TouHHdfnt L^Ouminre (in my opinion 
nobloHt, and very noble indeed) and study (from 
liids^ not(‘) Um lame and fumbling (dianges made in 
MDUH oditionH of tlm early lines, whkdi remain lame 
the end, Kar worao than tlus, study the relation of 
^ closing lines of his famous aoniieb The World is too 
r.h ietih ta, etc., to a passage in Spenser, and say 
ether plagiarism was ever move imimdent or niani- 
t (again I dt^rive from Main’s excellent exposition 
the point), and then consider whether a bard was 
oly to do this ouca and yet not to do it often, 
imary vital iinpukc was surely not fully developed 
his muse.” 

rhe above are only instances taken at random of 
BHctti’s literary judgments, and anany more will be 
ind Hcatternd np and down his correspondence. But 
y constitute, I think, a veu^ remarkable body of 
tical dmta, worthy of the maturity of the man who 
thf» age of thirteen or fourteen could detect that 
I talian lyric?, A (Hari\ in a privately printed volume 
luH grandfather, (iaetano Polidori, was an adapta- 
n of Bir Henry Wotton’a You meaner beauties of 
1 night.” 

^Main’s I'reamry of EnglUh BonMt$, Blackwood, 1880. 


CHAPTER VII 


PAINTING 

It is loosely said that Rossetti is the most pictorial 
of poets, and the most literary of painters. Such a 
statement has a certain superficial truth about it. He 
lived strongly in both worlds j he drew designs for his 
poems, and he wrote sonnets for his pictures. But his 
most characteristic work, the House of Life, is in no sense 
pictorial poetry : he is not, for instance, so pictorial a 
poet as Keats, Tennyson, or William Morris. If 
Tennyson had been a painter, it would have been easy 
to point to the galleries of word-landscapes with which 
he adorned his poems. Again, with Rossetti, the most 
characteristic of his pictures, the kind which by the 
superficially informed person he is supposed always 
to have painted — the half-length designs of mystical 
women, mainly of three very notable types — these 
have no special literary quality. 

The scope of this little volume, which is to present 
Rossetti as a man of letters, does not permit the 
question of his pictorial art to be treated exhaustively. 
But it may be remembered that Ruskin deliberately 
said of him, “ I believe that RossettPs name should be 
placed first on the list of men, within my own range of 
knowledere, who have raised and nTinnorAd -hlip or^iT'i+: nf 



Dtlcn’ii art ; raincHl it in. abHohitii attaiinnent, changed 
(lirccUnn <jf icinjuu’/’ Ho claso a parallel exists 
tween RosHotli-H plt'.loriul and his poetical work, that 
is inu'.essary to induuitt'. tlu^ lines on whicdi ho worked. 
In both poonm and pic.tnres tliere is the same ardent 
.agination, the Hanie linn, int(dloetual conception, the 
me patient and elaborate method traceable. 

The artistic inlluenees under which Uussetti first 
.1 cannot be very definitely indicated. He never 
mt to Italy, but ht3 Btiulied Italian pictures carefully 
the Kational Galhuy and the Dulwich Gallery, and 
di private (iollecdions as those at Stafford House and 
idgewat(U’ House. He cared little for engravings or 
productions of picture's, tliough in later life he 
lectod photographs of works which he admired, 
his early visits to Paris he expresses certain pre** 
•enoes in art, as for Plaudriu and Ingres. In 1849, 
wever, when he visited Bruges, ha fell for a time 
der the fascination of Momliug and Van Eyck, and 
is interesting to note that he considered the former 
be the greater man, on the ground of his intellectual 
periority. 

But it cannot be said that Dutch art left any very 
,vked effect on Rossetti’s work. Ho was really only 
3ply affected by Italian painting, and especially in 
3 direction of colour by the Venetian School, 
rhe great artistic influence which was brought to 
ir on him in England was tluough the work of 
rd Madox Brown. Madox Brown was a man of 
y high original genius, whoso power was never 
lly recognised in England, until after his death. 

» was not a conciliatory person, and he embarked 
ly in a quarrel with the Academy which had 
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disastrous effects upon liis fame. Ford M’adox Brown 
differed from other English artists of tln^ period in the 
fact that he had been strongly iiiHueneod by the bh’onch 
School, whereas other artists went to Italy for their 
inspiration. Madox Brown worked at Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp (under Baron Wappers), Paris, and linally 
Rome. Pie said of himself, however, that his art was 
not Belgian nor Parisian, but Spanish. And ho char- 
acteristically wrote, In Paris I first formed my idea 
of making my pictures real, because no hh'encli artist 
at the time did so.^’ 

English art was at a low ebb in all departments. 
The great school of portrait-painters, Reynolds, 
Eomney, Eaeburn, and Lawrence, had expired. Tlie 
grand style flared up and out with such artists as 
Benjamin West, Fuseli, and Haydon. The great school 
of poetical landscape-painters, fathered by Gainsborough 
and Morland, was represented by such painters as 
Callcott, Patrick Nasmyth, Stanfield, and Frederick 
Lee, all good executants, but vitiated by a certain arti- 
ficiality of methods. The meteoric force of Turner, 
with, his transcendental treatment of Nature, was a 
thing by itself, and can hardly be said to have influ- 
enced the Pre-Eaphaelites at all; though there is 
among the Eossetti papers one interesting statement 
of Mr. Plolman HimFs, made in early days, where lie 
places Turner first among landscape-painters ; and a 
still more interesting statement of Mr. Whistler’s of 
the same date condemning Turner on the ground 
that he does not meet either the simply natural or the 
decorative requirements of landscape art, which to him 
appeared the only alternatives. 

Otherwise the ge^ire school of English painting had 
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allon under tho fraiikcHl, hourtpois influonce, as in the 
‘.asn of ii paiid.or of tnio gtniius such as Landseer. 
riuM’u wan an abseiKU} ol: ioftinosa of motive and 

:)oeU(*.al intontiou. 1 1, is hardly an cxaggoratioii to say 
ihat; in tJin Royal Atuulnniyj in Uio early part of the 
unitary, tho loaohiuK was Italian, the colouring Ger- 
nan, the jiaintiug hMomisln and the inspiration plain 
inatlorned BritiHli, generally eonnii on place, and indeed 
mniby-paiuby. 

'Pwo paintei’H may be held lio have anticipated the 
[h‘e-RnphaoIit(' method, DyceamI Noel Patou; but the 
\inue.v, though an artist of high genius, was a much 
KUMipied man, ami only iiainted fitfully, while the 
att(^r was lacking in the liighest inspiration. Dyce 
vas among the lirst to realise the merits of the Pre- 
[iai)haelilt\ painters. Ruskin, in a letter to M. Clies- 
leau (28th Dec. 1882), says that it was Dyce ‘^who 
Iragged me literally up to the picture of the Car- 
pmtrr'fi whicli I had passed disdainfully, and 

'orced nu^ to look for its merits.’^ 

Put Madox lirown, posscBsing a great fertility of 
:)OoUc*al invention anti a marvellous intidlectual grasp 
rf std)jcet, and deliberately eschewing all melodramatic 
)r theatrical dovitu^s (tliongh lie did not always escape 
hem), was exactly the kind of mind to appeal to 
Roasetti. 

The Pre-Raidiatdite theories have already been de- 
uTibed, but it may he added that the stiffness and 
pu'cision of tho early works was an attempt not to 
uipy tlm Italian painters, but to produce an effect of 
laivotfi and sincerity ; with the result that many of tho 
ininitiated viewed them in the same light as Maro- 
^ ChriMt in th$ Eonm of Mis JParents is the usual title. 


(’hoi.t.i, when RuHkin brmij^ht out. fnr Tub iuBpention 
•M-he violently variegatf’d sei'nn^utH ami angular ruiaU 
omics of Lancelot and (fUcnovi'ro at (ho grav<* of 
King Arthur and thcrtdiy produc(*d, as Kuakiu nayH, 
on the ^UynmwvnnndiHl aculpior aiinply tln^ ciToet td a 
Knave of and Queen of Dijunondn/’ It \h rc- 

niavkahle to notc^ how Millaini wln» waa alrt‘atiy a ni:iB» 
tor of flowing outliius hccaiut* ntifT and nuinnercd, as 
in the pictuiM'- of Ijormzn tind and in onler to 

he unHopliistieai(‘d, Huhmilteil himmdf to tin' iulhuuuu^ 
of early itionkiHh drawings and illnniimilituis. 

It would nt)t he jviHt to say that Madox Hrtjwn 
onginated the Pn»-Raphatdiie Stduuyl — it was all in 
the air. There was a Htrfyng feeling of re\adt against 
the insincerity of Ktyglinh art; and if he hatl not lircHl the 
train, it would have been Bred by some father hantU 
Rossetti gradually drew away frtun his earlier style ; 
the archaic handling, tlu^ siilT treatment td aeeessorie's 
by degrees were left behind. Moreover, he lu'emne 
aware of his linutatiouH, Ilis tnirly training had not 
been complete. ProporiinnH/^ he once said, ** always 
bother mod’ lie said to Mr, \Vat(s4)ttnt<m that 
Millais^ exee.utive power wits paralysing to hsik upon. 
Breadth of design was atiother diillculty, 

In early days he planned large pietures with intteh 
movement and many hgures, of which some, like 
Casmytdntf remain as dcHigns. Such, too, in flint / mtid 
Kate the QmeUi a small picture founded on the scheme 
of a more amhitiouB one. Some of them were aventu- 
allycamjdetod on a small scale, such as 7%e SaiuttUian of 
Beatrice^ Dante drawing ilw Angela J)ante'n /irmm, Marg 
Magdalene at the Door of Simon^ and some few others. 
But a variety of influencas gradually turned his mind 
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di'lhnU' (liraeiioiL Partly, porliapa, it was the 
Unuu^ Frum which ho (lo.H(‘.rii)t‘d hiiuHcdf as coustitu- 
illy ; ho. was iiulolouli, not hv/y. Ho was 

rd and n'^uhir worker; bnt Avlnni lie had his 
'(* of work, h(^ could nut take u}) what ho Mt 
diillc.ult, Partly, too, tho oxigmicit's oC money- 
iug (U'toniiiiusl hhn, us his jmrcliasors gciK'rally 
mhI thc! kinil of ])ictun's that wore suppuHod to 
,uro typical of his g(‘uius. Whatever the causes 
liav(^ biHUi, ho bt^gau to diwoto himsedf to small 
irt‘H without any parti(nilar dej)th of space or 
u, HU<*.h as tlio two pic.turt^s JIamM and Ophelia, 
of wliiidi is a ])cu ami ink drawing, the other 
itor-colour, and entirely dilferent in treatment, 
'fazio'H Midn*HH^ lk>r{fla, Paolo and Francesca, The 
dUm Lady pictures in which some dramatic 
cut is Bcissed upon. Than he began to settle 
i into the production of the single-figure pictures, 
vhioh Mr. Watts-Dunton wrote that apart 
, any question of technical shortcomings, one of 
etti's Htrougcat claims to tho attention of posterity 
that of having invented, in tho threo-quarter- 
di pictures painted from one face, a type of 
le beauty winch was akin to non© other, — which 
entirtdy new, in short, — and which, for wealth of 
mo and mysteriouH suggestion, unaided by complex 
latio (lesign, was unique in the art of the world.^^ 
lis gradual shifting of tendency was, of course, 

) complex than can be precisely indicated, and it 
ditioually complicated by Rossetti^s frequent pro- 
Lon of replicas of early works, or uncompleted 
^ns,~a8, for instance, when he took up in 1872 
skground of quiet woods and grass fields painted 
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at Sevenoaks in 1850, put in two women playing 
on musical instruments in the foreground, a castle 
tower with an open gallery on the right, and two 
dancing figures in the centre, and named it The Boioer 
Meadow, 

He was, of course, primarily a colourist, and in 
water-colour painting especially he produced olfects 
that have never been equalled. The pure glow of 
colour, fearlessly and prodigally lavished, the daring 
contrasts, are his own. In 18G5 he made the following 
interesting avowal of his colour preferences : — 

Thinking in what order I love colours, found the 
following: (1) pure light warm green, (2) deep gold 
colour, (3) certain tints of grey, (4) shadowy or steel 
blue, (5) brown, with crimson tinge, (G) scarlet. 
Other colours (comparatively) only lovable according 
to the relations in which they are placed.'^ He threw 
contemptuously aside all the code of rules about the 
exact proportions of colour to be observed which had 
held good before his day. What he felt on the subject 
of colour appears in an interesting letter written to 
McCracken in 1854 : — I believe colour to be a quite 
indispensable quality in the highest art, and that no 
picture ever belonged to the highest order without it j 
while many, by possessing it — as the works of Titian 
— are raised certainly into the highest dass^ though 
not to the very highest grade of that class, in spite 
of the limited degree of their other great qualities. 
Perhaps the only exception which I should be inclined 
to admit exists in the works of Hogarth, to which 
I should never dare to assign any but the very 
highest place, though their colour is certainly 
not a. prominent feature in them. I must add, how- 
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r, tluit c.olour i.s Mtsldoin other than 

to mysoir, aiul that for my own part, 1 ahould 
Lost I’all him a (‘.olourist, though not aiming at 
nn\ On i.lu^ t>l.hor luuul, thoro iiro niou who, 
•tdy on iicooinit of hud (udour, prevent mo from 
roughly onjoying their workn, though full of other 
.lilh'H, l<\>r instumus Wilkie, or Dedaroohe (in 
,rly all his works, tlumgh thi^ Jhhniqfrk is line 
*ulour), hroiu Wilkie I wo\iUl at any time prefer 
Ihoroughly good (‘Ugraving — though of course 
is in no ri'spiu't (Wim within hail of Hogarth, 
our is tlui physioguomy of a ])iotu.re; and, like the 
pe of tht^ huiuau foreluuul, it eiiunot be perfectly 
util’ul without proving goudiu^as and greatness. 
HU’ qualities aru its liCe oxereised; but this is the 
y oT its Uf(‘, by whitdi we know and love it at first 
ltd' 

huther was he afraid, in water-ooloiiv, of high 
its, and let the white [laper show in such effects, 
instaueu, us the breaking of sunlight through 
thudi leaves of a wood, whore many painters 
Ids ilute would have indicated it by superimposed 
lie. Intmisity of eohiur be would have, and one 
.) has often watelunl him at work has told me 
t, in days before moist colour was in use, he has 
:\ Rossetti impatiently rub the cake of pigment on 
picture to obtain a requisite brilliancy of tone, 
dtin, in the of Emjhindj says that liossetti was 
di alTected by studying the effects of illuminated 
and tluit tile light of his pictures is often such 
eu light as cumos through stained glass; but this 
dd only apply to certain rich, dim pictures, where 
moms to have aimed at a species of twilight efliect, 
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as ill the beautiful water-colour (1867), a replica of an 
earlier cartoon, of Sir Tristram and La Belle Yseult 
drinking the Love Potion. They stand in a dark deck- 
cabin, their heads outlined against a space of breezy 
sunlit air and bright deck, with a magical light 
walling from the opened vial on the table between 
them. 

He was fond of painting effects of artificial light 
~ Tibullus returning to Delia, with the lamp lit at 
evening, and the picture of Dr, Johnson at the Mitre, 
where the lantern, which is being trinuned by the 
waiter, struggles with a golden sunset without, below 
which lights twinkle in blue house-fronts. 

In his technical methods he formed certain habits 
of a very definite kind, and it must be said that he 
considered himself primarily an oil-painter, and that 
only commissions for water-colours had induced him 
to adopt that medium. He wrote to this effect to the 
Atlmmum in 1866, when a statement had been pub- 
lished that he had abandoned oil-painting. He had 
a very carefixlly mixed palette for oil-painting, which 
took nearly an hour to set o\it before beginning work, 
and had to be entirely cleaned every evening. All 
the later half-lengths were done in the same way : 
after the design was completed, it was drawn in 
thick red chalk on the canvas, and then the whole 
was covered with thick white paint mixed with copal 
varnish, so that the outline glimmered dimly through. 
The flesh was laid in a monochrome of ultramarine, 
which produced a peculiar grey shadow. Then, when 
the stiflE white paint had dried, he carefully painted in 
from the life. 

It has been often said that he had but one type of 
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holtd, l)ut iluH in a patent <‘iTor. ITo painted from 
Homo fnurtoon modidn in all. Ilia wife’B face was 
t.hc iirHi he followial, and t.Iicn the face of Mrs. 
Morria and acvcral othera, aa Mra. Hchott, Mias Ford, 
Miaa Milhu*, and Miaa Spartali, afierwarda Mrs. Still- 
man. But the mauncriama whiidi grew ujKm him were 
ilumcof the full lips and tlm long neck. T have seen 
three lieada in chalk drawn from tlm aame model at 
different datea, and it is mirioua to see how the 
eKaggeration grows. The first is normal, and ex- 
quisitelj beautiful; in the second the lips begin to 
protrude and the neck to lengthen ; in the last the lips 
have become almost like a butterfly with curved wings 
Bfittleil on the face, and tlu» u('(*k is sinuous, as the neck 
of a swan. But eritit‘.iHm was impossible; he would 
have resented it and not have profited by it. 

As lie grew older he lost to a certain extent the 
art of hand and eye; but the imagination and the 
mystical passion of expression, if anything, increased. 

RosBctti^s pictures fall into several distinct classes: — 
The mediie.val religious pieturc^s, sntdi as The. Girlhood 
of Marii Vlnji% the Ecee Ancilla, and the centre of the 
David Triptych. The puredy mediieval pictures, rich 
in colmir, hucIi as King ArthnAn Tomh, Sir Galahad, The 
Blue (Jitmtf Thf dhmhnm CuraJ, Before the Battle, Tlie 
whole Dante sarifw. The small piednres representing 
soma dramatic emotion, smdi as The Laboratory, How 
they met TAcwacIces, Paolo and Francssm, The Merciless 
Jjuly, Tlw Madnms of Ophelia, the two pictures called 
Jjucrezia Borgia, Bomfazlo^s Mistress, the two pictures 
of liamM and Ophelia, Then there are the genre 
pictures, like I)n Johnson, Found, Washmg Hands, and 
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TJie Gate of Memory. Then the symbolical pictures 
of single female figures, to which class most of the 
later great pictures belong ; and these, again fall into 
two classes — those in which some tranquil and happy 
emotion is displayed, as in TJie Beloved, Joli Coeur, The 
Loving Cup, The Day-Dream, Fiammetta, Bocca Baciata, 
and Belcolore, and those in which the emotion is of a 
mystical type, such as Beata Beatrix, Pandora, Proser- 
pine, Lilith, Veronica Veronese, Regina Cordium, Aurea 
Catena, Astarte Syriaca, and La Pia. Besides these 
there are pictures which cannot be exactly classified, 
such as the strange design of The Sphinx, which has 
a distinct reminiscence of Ingres, the great design for 
Cassandra, and others. There are also many portraits 
like those of his mother and sister and himself, 
Browning, Mr. Swinburne, and the Miss Siddal series. 
There are cartoons and woodcuts. 

A. few words may be said of these in detail. The 
early mediaeval pictures have a great charm of their 
own, but are perhaps too distinctly of the nature 
of a reversion to a certain period of art. The stiff, 
decorative gestures, the naive grouping, the wealth 
of mediaeval accessory — all seeming to yearn after a 
simpler and graver manner of life and thought. As 
James Smetham, a strange, melancholy being, said, 
writing of the Wedding of St. George, ^^one of the 
grandest things, like a golden dim dream. Love 
^credulous all gold,’^ gold armour, a sense of secret 
enclosure in ^ palace-chambers far apart ^ ; but quaint 
chambers in quaint palaces, where angels creep in 
through sliding-panel doors, and stand behind rows of 

1 Quoted from Milton’s translation of Horace, Odes, i. 6. 
Smetham slightly misapprehended the meaning of the line. 
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Hc)\v<n*a, (linunnni)i^ on gohlon bells^ witli wings crimson 
lunl grcnnu'' 

Ono fooln that llosHt^Ui wan slowly, as it were, find- 
ing his way through this exotic kind of art to the 
true oxprcHslon of his personality. Perhaps it was 
partly that boftu'c had fully learned his limitations, 
cuuHciouH of the great tliillculty which the render- 
ing id' ciuniuou thitigs seen in the ordinary light of 
day presetiitHl to one impatient id' technical training 
and iuiger f(»r exprt'ssion, he took nd’uge in these 
earlier and more siniple effecdiS of colour and design. 
He luul not the facility of Millais or the patience of 
Mr. Holman Htmt The Eeve* Andlla Domini is an 
attiunpt to prtment the scene more naturally. But 
in FoHHil he realised his limitations, and great as the 
picture is both in conception and partially in execution, 
the contemplattHl alttuiitiouH proved impossible ; and 
he wisely forbore to saddle his genius with conditions 
with which he ecmld not deal. Perhaps the most 
elaborate of all tlu'se pictures, Fra Pace, may be 
ilescrilsHl more in didaih 

Tins picture, a water-colour, was completed in 1866, 
and was at first in tlic posscHsiou of William Morris. 
It is worth the eloHcst study, as it stands rather apart 
froui all liosHctti^s work, and is a salient instance of 
how Iiis work might have dcivcdoped if he had not 
Ihhui tlrawn by circumstauoes into tlie adoption of a 
settled manner. 

It represents a monk kiunding at a desk and making 
an illumination. The room in which he is at work is 
a kind bedroom studio. Above the bed hangs a bell, 
the rope of wliicth gems down through a large opening 
in the fitmr, by which the room seems to b© entered, 
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and wliicli giyes a glimpse of a tiled passage below and 
a bit of landscape. The picture is full of abundance 
of quaint detail, somewhat archaic in character. On 
the side of the monk’s desk hangs a little row of bottles 
of pigment; on the window-ledge is a dead mouse, 
which he is drawing; close to his hand lies a slice 
of pomegranate, also probably serying as a model. On 
the tail of the monk’s frock lies a cat asleep, and a 
cheerful little acolyte, with a mirthful smile, in a 
religious dress with embroidered collar and cu'ffs, is 
tickling it with a straw. But the charm of the picture 
is the face of the monk, thin and amiable, with sparse 
hair, the lips drawn up in the nicety of the work, 
the quiet eyelid falling oyer the eye, as he looks down- 
ward at his slender brush, held in a strong white 
hand. There is a tired half-smile on his face, but his 
complete absorption, together with the ordered look 
of the quiet room, with its signs of peaceful habitar 
tion, strike the note of cloistered calm and tranquil 
happiness. 

Rossetti neyer entirely deserted the Dante series; 
these pictures haye a character of their own. They are 
formal in treatment, but not strictly mediaeval ; there 
is an attempt to combine a certain freedom of move- 
ment with a depth of grouping and dramatic emotion 
with which he could not wholly cope. The effect that 
they leave upon the mind is that the pictures are 
not duly subordinated to some central interest ; each 
figure, each portion of the picture seems in turn as 
you regard it to be the centre of the composition. 
They culminated in the Daniels Dream of 1870, which 
is considered by some to be his greatest picture, but 
which, massive, profound, and learned, in a sense, 
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afl it. in, fails Honiohow io bring one very close to the 
iniun'mo.st. |Hn\sona,liiy of the man. 

Tliou come a numlnir of pictures, mostly small 
waU‘iM‘c>loui\s, in which, though the handling is of a 
formal (^ha^u‘.i(M', the stittucss of the more purely 
mcdiawal (h^sigtis is lost, as he gradually acquired a 
more sccurt^ masUu'y of his art In such pictures there 
are gctmrally but a ftnv ligurcs, and some moment of 
dramatic <miot.ion is stuv.ed upon. Buck is the Meroi- 
lem wluu-o a man sits in a little arbotir looking 

out on woods, listening to the singing of a light- 
mindml fairy-like maid(*n, utterly lost in the elfm 
(‘harm of tlie houIIcumh, childish grace, while his true 
love, with her fatu^ full of trouble, holds his listless 
hand, with hatrtHl of her rival and grief at her own 
loss writ.t(m h^gibly in thti facje. Such again is the 
Btmjia of 18/11. She sits languidly touching a lute, 
in an embroidtu’ed gown. The evil Pope Alexander VI. 
leans with a lunivy, sensual look over her shoulder j 
luw brother (Jmsar stands on the left, beating time upon 
the table and blowing the rose-leaves from her hair. 
In the foreground, to the music, dance two children, a 
boy and a girl Tlu^ girls face is full of a self-conscious 
charm, but looks as if corruption was entering into her 
spirit. The boy behind Imr moves gracefully, with 
enmnml arms, watehing the movements of the child, 
with an innocent face. The pathos of the scene is the 
thought of what these pretty children are doing in such 
a place; and to what a bitter end the pursuit of 
HtHuning BWiu^t pleasure may come, typified by the dark 
and marred fatum hehiiuL 

An itderesiing pair of pictures of this kind to 
munpare are the two Hamlets of 1858 and 1866. In 
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tlie first, a pen and ink drawing, there is energy and 
passion in Hamlet’s face, as he cries out his contempt 
for himself with his arms flung wide ; but Ophelia, 
tendering his letters to him with a stiff gesture, her 
head turned away, is obviously not studied from nature. 
The accessories are all of the most elaborate kind; the 
scene is laid in an odd nook of carved wooden seats. 
The carving is curiously designed — a tree of know- 
ledge, encircled with a crowned serpent, and IJzzah 
falling lifeless from contact with the Ark — indicating 
doubtless, as by a parable, the perils of too close a 
contact with the guarded secrets of God ; behind is a 
strange serpentine staircase with double curves leading 
to a parapet. There is a want of balance about the 
conception, and the dramatic situation is blurred by 
the insistence on bizarre detail; but in the later 
picture, a water-colour, the detail is gone, and we are 
brought close to the passion of the scene. The two 
stand in a gallery ; he has caught her hand in both of 
his, and presses it to his lips, his face full of dark 
brooding ; she cannot bear to look him in the face, and 
a dim and hopeless sorrow, too desperate for tears, is 
written on her brow.^ 

Then there are a few distinctly genre pictures, such 
as Dr, Johnson at the Mitre^ and Fo^indy which is one 
of Eossetti’s greatest pictures. It was designed about 
1851, and he was working at it in 1854. But it was 
never completed, though commissioned by three or four 
successive purchasers. It represents a drover in the 
early morning driving into London a cart which con- 
tains a calf confined by a net. Hear a bridge he finds 

^This picture was not originally intended to represent 
Hamlet and Ophelia, but merely the parting of two lovers. 
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croucliing on tlio pavonient; his early love, in the last 
stages of a life of (l(‘.gra(lation ; ho trios to lift her up, 
but nho eiamcJiOH away from him in abaaomout. The 
pioiuro in full of lino Hymbolism, but the perspective of 
tlK» bridge, and Hu's very hIotios of the street, which might 
have Ikhui dt^ilt with in Rossetti’s earlier years, were 
imposHibiliti(^H forhimwluui ho had lost the power, which 
he luwor pcKSvsesHetl in any great degree, of painting in the 
open air. And the dillituiliies wore increased by the fact 
that be thought the hguros, as originally drawn, too 
short, ami dotennined at a later date to lengthen them. 

Tiuu’O is left tliat siraugt^ series of beautiful half- 
length feniale liguros, which to most people are all 
that is meant in art by the name of Rossetti. These 
are of two v<u’y distinct typos : the earlier represent 
a sweet, untroubled, natural Ixuuity, a beauty that is 
indt‘ed a rare flower of life, and to the development of 
whi(!h would mmn to have gone a freedom from care, 
numihs and years of seemly and guarded life, un- 
ruilled by anxiety and unshadowed by passion, desir- 
ing nothing out of measure. l:^uch are the beautiful 
Bdcxdore, liomi Jiackita) The Loving (Jup^ Joli Cmir, and 
others. The proudest and sweetest of all is Fiammetta, 
who Ht(»pB out with a radiant motion from the fresh 
apphvblosHOjns, the very spirit of lustrous youth, saved 
only frenn insolence by utter charm. These gracious 
creaUires look out at the givmv with a tranquil and 
unconscious air of maiden thought, knowing nothing 
of th(^ deeper shadows of life, of pain, and doom; there 
is no mystery about their days ; they are like Nausicaa 
and Bhirley, surrounded by the silent worship of gentle 
persons; they have *4)ut fed on the roses and lain in 
the lilies of life/* 
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But of the rest it is hard to speak^ because the 
emotions they arouse are so intangible, so remote, that 
they pass beyond the reach of words. With some of 
them, indeed, one feels as if their mind was set on 
evil, as though they were determined to feed the 
flame of their desire with all delicate things in earth 
and heaven. Such is the Venus Verticordia, the per- 
fection of the beauty that is merely of the body, 
with the unashamed glance beneath the drooping lids ; 
such is Lilith, with her cold, strong face, shadowed 
by her hair, the room all flooded with roses and light. 
Such is La Bella Mano, for all the wistful innocence of 
her winged ministers. Such in a darker mood are the 
crayons, The Lady with the Fan, and the Aurea Catena, 
where the beauty cannot struggle out of the shade 
of sombre thought. Darker and deeper still is the 
Astarte Syriaca, robed in the green of a shoaling sea, 
with silver girdle, looking out of a blood-red sky, 
where the struggling moon is veiled. Here, indeed, 
the two attendants, with their torches and upward 
glance, seem to testify to some dark, unholy power the 
cruelty that is akin to lust. The strange sights that 
she has seen in grove and shrine seem to have fed her 
beauty with a lurid and terrible royalty, where she 
reigns in a dark serenity which nothing can appal. 

Then there is the SeorSpell, with the barbarous 
harp, the very spirit of Nature’s careless music, the 
piping of shrill winds, the moan of inarticulate waves. 
With this is associated the graceful Veronica Veronese, 
the nymph of earthly music, who, with the languid air 
of one who pursues an impossible dream, seems to 
desire to translate the shrill bird^s song into the 
language of the tense string. 
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Bui tlH»ru an* thn*u }ut*tun*H of thin cla^s that leave 
the (iee|H*Hl impruH.siuu in ilu^ luimL One is the 
Pni,Herpiiii\ i\n\ that wan wrought through such 

a Hi*ri(*H of ealainiUeH. Deeply luaniuu'imal though 
it m, iht^ fac*.e has in it the proud liearitigof irreparable 
doom, the iunpin^ <d’ Borrow tiuit has IxH'ome a part of 
life; that eaiuu^t toueh tlu* ra<liaiu*.e of divine beauty, 
but haa h*ft itn mark in the ey<‘H that Hoem to bo as 
dark wella into whitdi all tin* [)ain of the world has 
Bireamod. 

A nothin* is with luu* nudal casket from 

wlutdi the ri*d nmokti Btreams. Him Heems to be rather 
the spirit of ierrcn* ine.arnuU^; alu*. is a beautiful witch 
who has HCim all that the world holtls of fear, and 
has yet <Uvim‘d what is august and awcHuspiriug in 
terror, casting frtnu luu* all tins meaner attributes, all 
shrinking (unvardiim and craven dismay. 

Hut perhaps ilu^ uohh*st of all tht^se lieada is the 
Bmta 'Beatrix-^ of whicdi IioH8i*Ui hhnsiflf said that no 
picture evt^r cost liim ho nnudi pain in painting, but 
at the saiue time he had niW(‘r bi‘en more conscious of 
mastery in arid Tlu^ face is his wile’s; and it was 
the first time after hm* death that In^ allowed himself 
to recall it. It is the symbol of the death of the 
body, ^*^noi,^^ as lu^ said, ‘‘inUmded at all to represent 
death, but to render it under the semblance of a 
trance in which . . , she is suddenly rapt frojn earth 
to heaven.” It is one of the pictures of Eossetti^s 
where the subordination is perfect The dial, the 
listening figures behind, the criiuBon dove, divert no 

^ Thert are no known studies for the Beata Beatrix, The 
supposed itudlf^s are later. lie probably used some studies 
made for 17m Meturn of lXl)ullu$, 
o 
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pleased at4eutiau fvmi the upluriitni fiiri% with the 
suftj guhlen light playing ever ilie waJceii fealure;* 
from whieh life stnans withdraw- ii. Bui there is 
no threatening <if mortality B* mar tin' visitni, iuul 
the face is the fiu*e of oiio whuse hearl/H desire is 
fulfilled beyond t!ie reach of hope. 

A few words may he suit! ah«nit his work in illus- 
trating books. Borne do/.en sueh illusl rations exist in 
all. One is an illustration fi»r W. Alliughaiids 
and Nitjht jSuihjs^ BSoo. Kivc' uptw'ar in the illustraieti 
Tennyson puhUslu‘d by Moxon in IK57» ami bmr 
appear in two books by his nister CliriHtina, (lidiiin 
Market and 7%e Prince's /VoyrcM, puhlislnai in IH(\2 
and 1806. 

The Tennyson illustrations are iiie moni ijiieresting, 
especially that for the Lody o/ 67<ahith wlnwct l#aneelot, 
pale and sad, bands dowm from a stairwmy desceiiiling 
on the river to the barge, where Hit! nuiithm lies under 
a wooden hooding bearing lighted eamtles; but the 
design is crowded, and it is limking in ctuiiriwt and 
airy quality. Much the most carefully finisht^d one is 
that to the Palace of At/, an extraordinarily intricate 
design full of little inciilenis that have no exiwienee in 
the poem. St. (Jecily kneels at an organ with. Iiaints 
laid on the keys, with the head ilirown back in the 
embrace of a strange, wild figure ifn»re pilgrim iliiiii 
angel. Tlie scene is laid in a beleagucretl c!ity giiardinl 
and mounted with cannon, and a sea in the Imck- 
ground crowded with great shi pa. In itie fciregrouiid 
is a soldier eating an apple as he guards a duitgtsoii on 
the platform of wliich kneels tlie saint 

Of this picture liossetti huitioroitsly wrote that 
he was going to try a subject wlmrs om cati idlt- 
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gorifio. on ono^B own hook on the subject of the poem, 
without killing for oneself and every one a distinct 
i(lt‘a of the poeths.” 

In the illustrations to his sister’s poems there is 
much charm, particularly in the picture Buy from us 
with a (joidm curl^ where the girl clips a lock of her 
liair to pay for the fruits brought by the odd creatures 
of the woo<l. T]u‘rc ivS a great dxual of humour in the sly, 
wluu'dling looks of the grotesqxie animals, especially in 
the solemn frog which tries to press in at the back, 
and the wombat in the foreground in a species of 
sleepy e(‘sta,sy. 

Ihu'hnps the most beautiful of all is the frontis- 
piece*, etcluul, but fastidiously rejected, for The Early 
Unlian PiwtH (IHGl). This pict\ire, representing a 
kneeling lovt^r, wliose lady bends to kiss him, gives, 
with simple lines, the effect of the purest emo- 
tion entirely removed from any sensuous associa- 
tion, 

Kossetti was one of those natures which are entirely 
dominated and ptnietrated by the beauty of the world, 
and his whole life was devoted to the expression of 
this haunting and almost torturing consciousness. 
T do not think that tlicre is any evidence that he 
looked tipoii himsedf as an interpreter or prophet of 
Imatdy to otluu*« 5 and one of tlio many mysteries of 
his strange life is the fact that he possessed such a 
miriotm powcw over the lives and minds of others, 
without a|q)arcntly having any desire to exert this in- 
fluence. It seems never to have been consciously ex- 
erted even over those within his immediate circle ; as 
for those witiiout, I do not imagine that he regarded 
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them at all. He liyed in the spirit of Horatian 
thought — 

Odi prof anum vulgus et arceo ; 

Favete linguis ! carmina non prius 
Audita, Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto.” 

The virgines puerique of Rossetti’s audience were 
all those who could look past the sordid pursuits of 
the world and keep their eye steadily fixed on beauty 
in her inmost shrine. 

But it was for Rossetti one special form of beauty 
that thus stung and overpowered his spirit. Just as 
in the case of Morris it was the love of the kindly and 
gracious earth, as to Browning it was the complicity 
and grandeur of human motive, as to Mr. Holman 
Hunt it has been a stern sense of the Divine, to Ros- 
setti it was the beauty of the human face, as the sub- 
limest form of loveliness that the dreaming spirit of 
nature could conceive. Earth and the things of earth 
touched him only as sweet accessories to this central 
beauty, the purest, fairest, and divinest thing that the 
earth can hold. 

But this beauty is not, as Rossetti understood it, an 
end in itself ; it is not the sense of desirous possession 
that is stirred by it, but rather it is a deep-seated thirst 
for the mystery, whatever it may be, that hides beneath 
and beyond it. It is the beauty that brings with it awe 
and reverence and honour, and a sense of kinship with 
immortal and everlasting things, not dwelling on the 
figure but the face. 

I imagine that there is something of the same feel- 
ing in the minds of the most exalted moralists. What 
draws them to virtue is not a philosophical, reasoned 
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sense of the merits of virtue and its usefulness in 
compacting the framework of life into stability and 
serviceableness. It is rather the haunting passion of 
the heauty of virtue of which Wordsworth speaks in 
the Ode to Duty ; — 

“Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 

A noble deed, a splendid piece of self-sacrifice, a 
triumph of justice over tyranny — these have the same 
constraining attractiveness for the highest souls that 
beauty has for the artist ; they are all messages from 
some distant fortress of God, from some abstract city 
built on foundations of amethyst and with gates of 
pearl. Such a passion for virtue cannot be learned, 
hardly instilled; though those in whom it exists in 
a dim and imperfect form may by faithful effort 
learn to imitate what at first they only half-heartedly 
admire. 

Thus we should welcome gladly among us the advent 
and passage of all clear-sighted souls, who live not as 
others live for the moment, but under the dominion 
of some high and eternal idea. We may think that 
bhe passion for what is beautiful in conduct is the 
highest range of which the human spirit is capable, 
md we may regret the devotion to an art which does 
aot end in the ennobling of human character. But 
who could say that those who live laboriously faithful 
:o the pure vision of beauty in art do not tend to 
:he uplifting of the human spirit higher? It may 
lot be, as Myers wrote, so manifestly akin to 
virtue”; but anything deserves praise which is a 
protest against materialism, against gross and animal 
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views of life, against the seductions of comfort, against 
all limited satisfaction. I would claim for Eossetti^s 
art that it is essentially of this kind. It does not 
aim at satisfying, and surely it is an incredible view 
which would see in it a merely sensual outlook. 
Sensuous it may be, nay, is bound to be, because it 
is the very strangeness and mystery of love that the 
passion which is most remote in its significance, most 
enthralling in its suddenness, which brings a touch 
of divineness into the most brutish life, should be so 
inextricably interwoven with the fiercest assaults of 
the animal nature. 

But it is to no mere love-dalliance, no temporary 
thrill of pleasure, no gross vehemence of passion which 
drinks and passes on ungrateful and heedless, to which 
these strange and dreamful visions of Eossetti call us. 
They draw us rather to that strange sense of haunt- 
ing desire which is, as it were, so incommunicable in 
essence that it can only be expressed in types and 
hints and far-off dreams. Those who know the in- 
expressible thrill which invades the mind at the 
sight of some dewy wood-end seen from an opened 
casement in the silent freshness of dawn, or the 
thickening tide of twilight, when the wood stands 
black against the green depth of sky; or the sight 
of the secret glade, muffled in leaves, and carpeted, 
as by some sweet conspiracy, with the drooping 
sweetness of spring hyacinths ; or who have watched 
the twilight flying and flaring to the west over miles 
of quiet country, when the mind asks itself what is 
the strange and blissful secret that it seems upon the 
verge of guessing — it is to these that the faces that 
look so sorrowfully, so seriously, out of the pictures of 
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E/Osssttij sp68,k. It is not ©von tii6 frsiiilx 8,iid. ciiildisii 
sseing tli© tiling beautifully portrayed, wliicli 
we can win from, these pictures ; tiie least critical can 
see the lack of mastery^ the niaiiiierismj the waut of 
dranghtsinanship, under the magnifieenee of colour 
that they display. E/Ossetti was too intent upon 
setting forth his visions to master the technical secrets 
of painting. 

It may he said that all this kind of art is es- 
sentially outside experience and therefore unwhole- 
some. Such is the argument of the conventional man, 
the Philistine, the Eoman, and to that it can only be 
replied that those on whom such pictures of Rossetti's 
exercise no attractive and dreamful quality will do 
best to leave them alone. They will not reveal their 
charm to the inquisitive. hTeither, agaiu^ should we 
sympathise with the spirit that found its ultimate 
satisfaction in such art as this. The region of the 
dreamer is a dangerous one in which to linger; in 
the old stories it would befall the man who loved 
to wander alone on trackless hills to see suddenly 
some strange vision which unfitted him to return 
to the common life of man, while at the same time 
he could find no words to tell what it was that 
had visited his sight. It sent him forth to wander 
unsatisfied and haggard in lonely places ; and this 
loneliness, this remoteness, is the danger of all who 
yield themselves too recklessly to the pureuit and 
contemplation of the mystery which, lends little inner 
happiness to the spirit. But, on the other hwid, to 
he blind to this kind of beauty is to be blind to an 
undoubted and potent vision j it is to l:« materi^istic, 
to be limited, to be heedless of the iii^e sasrets that 
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lie all about us on every hand. To heed therQ, to 
follow them warily, to love them is not to be unmanly, 
or slothful, or vague, so long as these emotions do not 
absorb, but quicken and elevate the soul. 

There are two totally distinct views of Art : one 
that would regard it, in whatever form it comes, as 
an agreeable accessory to life and no more — after 
the banquet the minstrel ; that is the view of the 
uninitiated, the Philistine, the man in the street, and 
all those that are without. 

But again there is the inner view of those to whom 
Art is a strange and enchanted country of dreaming 
woodland, league upon league, with here and there 
the tower of some haunted abode looking over into 
the silent glades ; here wanders a spirit, finger on 
lip but with a questioning smile. The story of the 
place to those who have ever set foot within it seems 
a foolish tale, like the murmur of the wind or the 
ripple of the stream, vague and meaningless. 

But it is not to be entered heedlessly. It is like 
the Woods of Westermain — 

Enter these enchanted woods, 

Ye who dare. . . . 

These, the woods of Westermain, 

Are as others to behold, 

Rich of wreathing sun and rain ; 

Foliage lustreful around 

Shadowed leagues of slumbering sound.” 

But the head must be cool and the heart clean to 
walk there without danger ; here have perished many 
strong and beautiful souls ; and it were better not to 
set foot at all within the sunlit glades than to tread 
carelessly. For though you may return, yet to have 
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tastad of tho pyn and tarrora of tha place will unfit 
yoti f«>r the aiinplcr life of man; but those who can 
walk warily can ro and come, and bring back fruits 
like the grapes of Kslicol and star-flowers of 
to refresh tha wayfarars of the world who ; 
enter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CHARACTER 

In attempting to draw Rossetti’s character it is 
necessary to remember that we are not dealing with 
an English type at all. It is hard to sketch him 
in English tones, not only because his temperament 
was so intricate and many-sided, but from its intensity 
and force. As Ruskin wrote in Prceterita, '^Rossetti 
was really not an Englishman, but a great Italian 
tormented in the Inferno of London.” Deepest down 
lay a mystical passion for the beauty which culminates 
in the human form, which, like everything else in the 
man, was not a sentiment but a strong constraining 
influence. He was strongly susceptible to feminine 
charm, and had a correspondingly strong influence 
over women ; but to confuse this with mere sensuous 
impulse would be a grave mistake. To him the forms 
of human loveliness were in themselves dear and 
adorable, but they were only, so to speak, the first steps 
in a shining stairway that led among the stars ; they 
were but the alphabet of a passion whose finished 
scrolls were written by the very finger of God. It is 
diflicult for English minds adequately to conceive the 
remote and dimly apprehended possibilities which for 
Rossetti lay behind material forms of beauty, and to 
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i.he ( 1(^1 >ili of \ho secret of winch hints were 
writ, ten iu the pree/ise forms of hands and lips and 

lint sidtH by side with this mystical hunger of the 
Bouh thert'. <‘xiHted in Itossetti what is not generally 
fonnd iu (Huuhiuation with it. He had an intellectual 
natun‘ of t‘xtra, ordinary vividness, a hard mental force 
which gaiiHHl in stnmgth from the extremcdy dehriite 
limitations of Ids mind. He took no interest in 
politics, history, nn‘ta})hysicH, or science, and the whole 
strtvugth of an acuteaud p(*net.raiing intellect was given 
to art and poetry. He was (jontemptuonsly impatient 
of talk on smdi s'ldgce.ts us I have indicated, which 
wert^ to him utttndy barren and arid. Yet those who 
kut^w him best always hold that the man was infinitely 
gn^ati‘r than his work, which carelessly and inevitably 
rudiattul from him, hurled out from an inner restless- 
nesB. 1dm xnedinm in which ho worked, whether words 
or eolours, was a lundrance rather than a help to him. 

Although his g(miu8 was creative rather than imita- 
tive, lie had a grc'at power of relentless observation — 
uo foibles or tdiaraeieristic in his friends escaped Mm. 
He had ilu^ same penetrative insight in dealing with 
books. His library was small, but he valued quality 
hi a !)ook abov(^ everything. His interest in china, 
furniture, ohjets d'artvfa,B just the same — intensely 
iudiitnil, pungent, sharp-sighted. The same quality 
c.ame out in the financial ability which he possessed. 
He had an eye, says Mr. Mackail, for anything with 
money in it. Idiough profuse, generous, and extrava- 
gant with money, he valued it as a power, as meaning 
freedom. His income was very considerable, and he 
displayed the least attractive side of his nature in his 
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acniie biirgaiiiiiig. 1 |»ui i\xm tluwn liirgi*lj iu i\m 
iu tlu^ tif wliicli ho. 

gnn¥ to nuiturity. A liuuntiug HriiMt* t»f povi’rly iu 
early yi*arH m a|»i In luako a g»‘iiorMUH lialuro tin* liooth 
ful of gain aiul to givt^ uit f‘Xag|.:tn-a!f^ii idoa of the 
ueeeBHiiy of iiiouoy iib mi urroBHory to Hfi*. 

H is iiiipoHsiUlo to itmisl inn Htiauigly iui a oortaiu 
elomeui ii» HoHsotii's ohaniotor whioli mu only Im 
doserilHMi as a natural kitigHuofis. Ho luwl an ab- 
solutely doiaiuaiit uattuns $H»i a tii‘i’|om*uttHl foiTu of 
will, but a perHunal tltuuinauoo. Hf» was uiastor of 
the moiuoui, (jf tin* mauH*, of the ooiujiany ; ovory oiio 
who eueouutennl hiiiu ami ho was surrtjuuitoil by a 
niuuU^r of highly original porsanalitioH, lanveil to this 
iuflueneo. H« was the timlis|iutiHi Ho%‘erthgn of any 
group in which ho fotiml himself. His brother writes : 
** Ha was a gaiiial ilcs|nit, giHul^naturcdly hnirty and 
unassuming in maniu^r and only tenacious upem the 
question at issue,** For the sake of his alTiHiion and 
generosity his friends forgave him a great ileal of in- 
consideratimess in deiailSi wlni^h was very i‘hariiiU..eristio 
of his early life. Thus Mmlojc Hrtjwn*s jiiuriml for the 
end of 18A4 gives an ineisive picture of lioHsettip who 
was supposed to \m painting Fnumi. In the i^oumit of 
Noveiubtu* Hossetti was {ptartered at Finchley, where 
Brown was then living in conHiilerabli! poverty with 
Ms wife, who was ejcjanding her ismtiueiiiciit. Brown 
says pathetically that liossetti sleeps in their parlour, 
a bed being miule up on the Htmr,. and will wot get up 
till eleven okdimk ; that he iswikes very slow priigresi 
with the calf, painting hair by hair, ^*tll the time tie 
wearing my great-€M.t, which I wiuit, and a pair of my 
breeches requiring unlimited suiipliii of food and 
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turpf‘niinf, anti qtiiin inipervinuB to hinta that his 
prcHonoo wan incDnvtniiont, “ i him dol icately he 
miiHt gtJ, or i*i) lioum at nij>flit by tho ’bun. This he 
Haiti wan Um oxponsivo. I told him ho might ride to 
bin wttrk in tins morning, and walk home at night. 
TIuh ho Haiti In^ Bhtnihl uovt'r think of.’’ 

Tln\Ht^ oxtnitd.H bring ont very strongly both the 
inronsithn-att^ Holf witl tjf lioHsotti, and his apparent 
intlifTmamoo to ihtuumvonitmooof others. It can hardly 
have bt‘en want of pertmpUtm, but I stipposo was rather 
an inieimo and H(df“ahm>rhed pro-oe.cmpation in his own 
work and thoughts, Htill !uoro remarkable is the 
fact that Madox lirown seems not to have resented it, 
hanllj iu luivt^ (luestionetl RosHotii’s right to behave 
as he tliti. lie prays for dolivoramm, as from the will 
of some peretnptory monarcli, rather than asserts his 
eqtiality and sotnal rights. 

This magnetism dominated Morris absolutely for a 
time, it determinetl the art of Burne-Jones, it upset 
linsktn, it prohnuuMy afTeeted Mr. Hwinburne’s poetry. 
His influenee was not (amse.iously exerted; it is a 
mistake to think of RoHS(*tti as a proselytiser. He laid 
no snares for otimr natures; but in his presence his 
eom'eptions and aims naturally presented themselves to 
othf^rs as the eonce|>tions and aims most worth striving 
for. He was intensely afTectiouate, a loyal friend, an 
irresistible comrade. He took no account of anything 
hut t.he eliarm and enthusiasm of the character he was 
brought into contact with, so that for him social dis- 
timdJons did not exist. He never conceived himself 
hound to sympathise with another point of view — 
indeed the possibility of doing so did not enter his 
mind ; when he said a thing, U was to he. I was one 
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of those/’ he once wrote, “ whose little is their own.” 
This directness of energy, combined with the fact that 
he was also strangely and wonderfully attractive in 
himself, had an irresistible power over other minds, 
above all, over minds in search of an ideal. 

The cause, I think, of so many broken friendships in 
his life was not, as has been suggested, Kossetti’s own 
capriciousness, nor the morbidity of his later years, 
nor even the sad circumstances of his life. It was 
rather that his friends were often men of strong in- 
dividuality, such as Morris, Euskin, and others, and 
that they felt themselves overpowered and dominated 
by Eossetti in a way which made easy intercourse 
difdcult and uncomfortable. As Madox Brown, writ- 
ing after Eossetti’s death, said, “I find now what 
I was scarcely conscious of before, that I used to 
paint always with a vague idea of his approbation 
in the distance.” There were not, as a rule, any sharp 
and definite ruptures of friendship; it was rather 
that his associates felt themselves in the presence of 
a man whose strength of will overpowered and over- 
whelmed their own marked characteristics, and ex- 
pected a natural submission which they were not 
prepared to concede, which might be borne for a time 
while they were under the spell, but which was bound 
to cease in the natural course of development. His 
friends were as a rule originally attracted to Eossetti 
by his . powerful charm ; but close and intimate 
alliances between men of very salient and marked 
characteristics seldom stand the strain of prolonged 
association. Those friends who remained faithful to 
Eossetti were mostly men of gentler mould, who did 
not run counter to his preferences and prejudices, and 
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who riMiiuiiH'd und(*r tho. fuHci nation of his generous 
and <*niluiHia.sli«' piTHonality, without wishing to assert 
t.luuuHtdves. 

ddnu'e is Kouiotlnug vovy rtonarkahle in the spectacle 
present^Ml hy the (dosing ymvH, Rossetti appears 
surnnindt'd hy what- was almost a little (mart of 
followers, who laid out their time to suit him, came to 
liim at tinnss wlnm lu‘ desinal to have <u)mj)any, and 
ehe(*rftdly Hiirrit'a'ed Undr own eonvenione<^ to serve 
luH rimnlH. H(^ apptairn hardly to have appreciated 
iluH to ilu‘ full, though tlu'se UtwoUsl friends seem to 
have hecui amply repaid by th<‘ royal and generous 
re(H)gniiion of tlndr serviec^s whie.h he from time to 
iinn* lanid^wtal ihtun. Homt‘thing of a tragic pity for 
the (io(un under whieh their hero lay, })erhap8 im- 
parted a deeper (luality to this dovotiom Many a 
man in lioHHtdti'B position, morbid, self-indulgent, 
wilfully ptirsuijig his own way retikless of conse- 
qmntees, would have been Bternly abandoned to his 
tmn devices ; Init the glimpses that one gets of the 
labm yumrs in the pages of Mr. William Eossetti^s 
hook Imvf^ Homethirig that is singularly impressive and 
totiebing. The object of their demotion lies ill and 
indifTertmt, under the sj)ell of a terrible drug, im- 
pati«*nt of pain, while the faithful friends in sad 
comdave make arrangaments for his (mmfort, select 
a place for Ids retrcuit, Battle the relays of vigilant and 
untiring comiJiudons to accompany him, disregard their 
own occupaticnm, with an entire imconscionsness that 
they are displaying any marked degree of self- 
siu'wifice. 

What a suprama man is Rossetti I wrote Philip 
Bourka Marston, the blind poet, in 1873. Why is 
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lie not some great exiled king, that we might give our 
lives in trying to restore him to his kingdom ? 

This was exactly the spirit in which his friends did 
serve him. It is like the story of some dethroned 
monarch, surrounded by adherents who make the 
misfortunes of their leader a reason for lavishing on 
him the care and devotion which they would hardly 
have conceded to him if he had been prosperous and 
regnant. This is not the spirit of a coterie, but 
something of a much larger and deeper kind, based on 
a consciousness of the man’s greatness and natural 
royalty. 

Mr. Gosse, who as a very young man was introduced 
into the circle, says that the personal impressiveness of 
Rossetti can hardly be exaggerated. The difficulties 
in the way of seeing him, the secrecy preserved about 
his pictures, so that it was possible to be a frequent 
visitor to the house and yet rarely to be allowed to 
visit the studio, all enhanced the air of mystery. But 
the man himself, short, stout, careless in dress, un- 
affected in discourse, seemed yet to carry with him 
a certain pontifical greatness, as though he were the 
very high-priest of beauty, and held the key to the 
innermost mysteries of art. And all this,” as Mr. 
Gosse wrote, without a single touch of the prophetic 
manner, the air of such professional seers as Coleridge 
or Carlyle.” This sense was enhanced and not 
diminished by the entire absence of aesthetic pretence, 
by Rossetti’s simple manners and easy, indifferent 
habits, by the rich, resonant voice, which aroused an 
almost physical vibration in his hearers. 

This personal dominance was sustained by the 
splendid appreciation which he always showed of the 
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work of I!(‘ had not a partic.le of jealousy 

in liiH emapoHition ; ami tlio lavish eounaendation 
whieh he was always rt‘a<ly to Ih^.hIow \i]K)n the 
ariisiie. pnHhu’tmaiH of frietuls ami rivals was one 
of tlie mnirees of his influents*. There is, indeed, in 
these early days, ahnmlant evithmet*. of small, trouble- 
stnm‘, thdaihai kintim*SHt‘8, lavishtnl upon his friends 
witli a profusitui whieh a rndfish elumictor eould never 
have aliaiued to. He iakt‘s an editor and a leading 
tHmirilmltU' of a wtadily to see a frieud^s pictures; 
ht* writt'H a it^ng article in the same paper pointing 
iuit tln^ imunts of the pitdures in tjuesiion ; he brings 
l>oHHiUle pureliamu’H half across Ijondon to see the 
saim*; <h* a pieiurt^ in an exhibition by an unknown 
man stankt's him as having merit ; he insists that a 
money tnl friend shotild buy it ; he secures a good notice 
for it in 77/nf'^t ; he tiikes Huskin to see it. As 
Ford Matlox I'lrown, in a time of great discouragement, 
wrote : lieally thibriello seems bent upon making 

my fiH'iune at tuic blow. Never did fellow, I think, 
so ls*stir himself for a rival before; it is very good and 
very great to md stn’* And again: — 

No one ever perhaps showed such a vehement dis- 
position to proehum any real merit if he thinks he 
discovers it in an unknown or rising artist ... I 
eould tiarrate a hundred instances of the most noble 
and disiid-eresied conduct towards his art-rivals, whieh 
places him far above [others] in his greatness of soul, 
and yet he will, on the most trivial occasion, hate and 
batjkbite any one who gives him oiTenc©.^^ 

To the very end of his life, says one who knew him 
well, nothing was more remarkable than the attention 
he was always prepared to give to the artistic and 
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liiemrj work of unkntnvii iimi. William Mt) 
tlu* luU^r yoara oi' oatnuigtaufiii, ia .said ha^ 
that. !lasaidti*a (hmjmai fault td* tdiarartia' was 
idloycal atdtiahnoaa ; but William Morris Imd 
Imen far inoro abH(>rl>tsl in Ids c»wn pursuit 
RoHsetti waa, and truaiud t!u* work of othora^ 
it wore of a kind that s]»«H'bil!j appuabHl to h 
with unconouahsi tin put itun’o, Rossoit i, on tl 
trary, was almost invariably rtmdy, oxc’opt in a 
sical mood, tooimsitUn* a picture or a ptu»m rtmpfi 
to praise its merits, U? eritieise ludpfull}% even ^ 
and amemb if he etmUl ; and tins ehanieieristii 
deserted him. 

Thera was, tm), no tendeney to eomleseensioi 
him; ha did not think of his owui prestigis 1 
any young man, in wlmm he diseeriied loftii 
aim and high artistic, intention, on a level wit 
self and other experienced workers. 

Together with this was a reaiUriims to give 
absorbed as he was in his own work, on any iiti 
which he felt he could Ih^ of use. To give t 
of many sucli insbinees, there is preserved m 
letter, full of practical sense and kiiuiliuess, 
aunt, who had asked his advit‘e as to how Ui h 
teach drawing to a mniill class of entirely uupi 
amateurs. He suggesis the minute copying of 
of mossy bark, in pemdi ami then in ctdonr; h 
to look over the result and criticist*, to procure ? 
casts for models and materials, and to send thei 
this is very different from the nKM>iiy seclusion - 
years, self-absorbed and irresoluie. Ibit 
again and again remind ourselves that the lat 
not the real Rossetti. Evan then, wiiikim^ 
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enslaved as he was by his pernicious habit, he was for 
ever accessible to any personal appeal that could 
penetrate his seclusion^ and apt to dischavge offices 
of tandarnass and solicitude for any of the narrowing 
circle that sitrrmmded him. 

What throws a l>eautiful light upon Rossetti's 
character is the profound tenderness and filial devotion 
which ha displayed to his mother throughout his life. 
His letters to ht^r, of which many are published, have 
a sweetness and a deliberate clu‘.erfulncsH that show 
not only liow deeply rooted his affi'ction was, but what 
capacities for self-sacrificing loyalty there lay in his 
nature. He adtlrcsse^l her often in odd pet names 
of his own devisiiig: Good Antique," ^M)ear good 
Antique," Hear old Darling of 70," ^'Dearest 
Darling," and no forth. And such letters as the 
following show the nature of the tie that bound 
them : — 

have only got your letter this morning. Tt would 
be absurd In me U) thank yon for another proof of the 
affection which ycui have lavished on me all my life, and 
which Is ofticn but too little deserved. 1 am moat aahamed 
of my disgra<ieful silence all the tinu^ I have l)eem at Oxford; 
but I am getting worse than ever as a letter-writer, though 
thii shoukl hardly apply in your dear case.*' 


“ May 12, 1868. 

** The reminder of the solemn fact that I am a man of forty 
now could hartily come agreeably from anyone but yourself. 
But, considering that the chief hle^sssing of my forty good and 
bad yiars has btum that not one of them has taken you from 
me, It la the l>o»t of all things to have the same dear love and 
gomi wlsluii still coming to me to-day from your dear hand 
at a dlitancc m they would have dona from your dear mouth 
hi*cl we »en each other. This we shall again soon, I trust.’' 
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'' f iifEiix, mm. 

**{»oop . ! hm*f^ jiwt gpi yotir «lmr Mter^ 

and tmft from William. In )*mir?4 I think I drliH't a funny 
oUl iut#!itirm of writing larg^ fur lh«' I'tfumfli of my sight* 
This would lit tin' Antiqtm spirit/* 

It wiut the same with the other memharR of him 
family. The long aeries of lotiera to hia hrotlii^r 
William show the fraternal relation at its tli€^.y 

are almcdntely natural and aim|de, hut there in notx^m 
of the gruffnesa or eurineHS whieh often oroeps into 
fraternal communirationH. Thus ho wrote to hi« 
brother in 1872, after his rtmovery from the iaddast 
of lim ilhiasRui: — 

I know well how much you mxmt haw iuffered oin 
my aceount ; indoad perhaps your anfaritig may ha'ro 
been more a<mto than my own «lull nanralani itafc« 
during the {mat months. Your lo^a, dmr William,, 
ia not leas returned by me than it is sweat to me, andL 
that is saying 

From the first there w« in the fa.mily oire.le a habi*fc. 
of outapokan and demonstrative affeeiion wtiieh wbm 
characteristic of their Italian origiin I cannot refrain, 
from quoting a letter written at an early date to 
I), (h Rossetti by his father, which showi that thm 
affection of the household was not left nneiprewed, to 
be taken for granted, as is {lerhiipi not unusual aniotiK^ 
English families. The latter ninit*— » 

rmniiii, 4IA (M§Ur tm. 

For acme while pMst I have l>een fueling t ilrong ii«pnl«« 
to write to you, my dearly lielovett and today I will 
olmy this imperimis Inner vole#, , * ♦ 

I am extra ittily plmiod at tlto pmgmm which ymi mxm 
making in your heaiitlfnl art, and at noriie prtiftte wlilch you 
are earning from It to maintain your^lf with dwrtim in 
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my tlt'iirly loved mm, that you have only 
ytHir ahilitien to ivly uinni for your welfare. Remomherthat 
you wt'rn horn with a marked prop(mHiiy, ami that, from your 
oarlient ymvH, yoti mudi^ uHooucoivii ilu^ brightest hopes that 
you wcmld lauuiUHi a great painte. 

And sueli you will bo, I am certain. . , 

It in encHumigiug and uplifting iu dealing with a 
oharaeicm likt^ Ronnetti’s to hnd the lire of tender 
affiuvtiou !)urn so (dtuir iu the innermost sanctuary; 
ii allays tlie suspicJon that self-absorption and artistic 
pre-oecn patten had dritsl tip the sources of tender- 
tioHH. It is profoundly affecting to realise that the 
pure spring of naturjil alTeciion ran clear and untainted 
all through his troubled days, and that he clung to 
the love of his childish years. Nor was he mere!}' 
content that this should be lavished upon him. The 
lutters show that he dwelt much upon the thought 
uf his mother, and kept up a constant and regular 
eurrespondenee with her, as though he had been a 
boy at school craving for the atmosphere of affection 
that surrounded him at home. His affection for his 
friends was only less strong and generous than his 
affection for his family. He would banter them 
robustly and immereifully ; but he had an extreme dis- 
like, incisive tliough his wit was, of giving pain to any 
one. A letter written to Madox Brown in 1866 reflects 
a wonderful depth of affection ; — 

Nothing, on reflection, could pain me more (though 
oertainly I did so in a way to which I ought not to 
have been blind) than to inflict the slightest pain on 
y ou, whom I regard as so much the most intimate and 
dearest of my friends, tliat I might call you by com- 
parison the only one 1 have. ... To refer to another 
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[joint (having mid all tliai hoiouh iHiH.sihlo in runitm- 
dim of how nmoh I wan to hlainfi, I may nay iliai the 
mggoation <jf any poHsiblo ohligalinn from ytui to luo 
andmLHly distn*HHOH mo. Ntd lioranm* I tiiink ycm 
^ttributo to mo tlunightlt*H8noHH in any d<‘Kroi‘ to Hindi 
% view on my own purl, for of that ytm uet|uii me by 
word as well as I should in any ease luivt' known 
by thought; hut hin*ause if t/tm vim ilisregard, as I 
know you tio, the gnait ohligations under whirh you 
tiava laid me in early life, ami whitdi were real ones, 
%H involving real trouhl(*s iu yourself umleriaken for 
the sake of <me who was <|uite a stranger t(» you at tlm 
:)uiBet • what vmx / think t»f a matter whitdi gives me 
uo trouble whatev«u% and iu wliitdi^ wu're I inaetive, I 
diould sin against alT«‘etiont griititmle, luai, higliest of 
all, eonvietion as an artist ? 

And again in IKT4 Im wriii^s to Madox llrcnvu : — 
**Tha better I am, the more intensely I feel your 
friendship in word and dt?ed. 1 need nt>t doubt that 
you. have pardoned any feel>ki |Md.u!aiuai of my late 
idling condition 

And very eharaeteristie of him it wim to make the 
alteration which ho did in the sonnet on the <dergy- 
man who destroyed Bhakospearo’s Mulberry Tree, The 
concluding lines ran — 

“ Whose soul i» carrion now, — kH» mean to yield 
Some tailor's ninth allotment of a ghost/* 

He altered the word tailor into ** siarviiling/* iO’ the 
great detriment of the pungtmcy of the iiltiision, for 
fear of hurting the feelings of some seiisitivii nnimlwr 
or members of the tailoring craft who might diilike 
the line in its original wording/* 

One other feature of this genarosity of oliaracter 
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uuiHt Ih^ u|Hm: his extraordmary liberality 

aiul kiudneHH in ilu* luuUer of material help. In Ms 
UHe (d* luouey Iw had a certain luagnilicence; and 
thi^ugh lies was iiuH^HHiderate and even unscrupulous 
wluni di'aling with purchasers, and in some cases with 
friiuuls in imittcrs of fmuuce, ytd the instinct of gen- 
enmity wuH unfailing. It inattcnHl not who it was — a 
fritnul, an iu‘t|tiuintanco, a comjdete stranger. The 
prcHHurc of visildt^ distress always ap])ealed instantly 
to litmseiii’H Innirt. Not only would he give away any 
Uioupy <jf whi(*h he was posstissed, but he had no scruple 
in burrowing from his friends for the same purpose, 
lu early days he was not particular ab(mt repayment, 
and a temporary alitmaiiou, which was cpute erroneously 
nupptmed to iuivt* arisen between himself and his brother 
Willianu was laughingly explained by a friend, who 
Huid that William Hossetti was obliged to be careful, 
as whenever he met his brother he was called upon 
to produce any available coin that he had upon him. 
Amoxig inmmierable instiuuum of his ready kindness, 
one will sidlhH*i. Oti rt^iching home after his wedding 
U)ur he heart] of the death of a young painter named 
Brouglp who had left a wife and two little children. 
lioHsetti knew that the widow would be practically 
deHiiiutti. He had spent all his own money; but a 
certain |)ortiou had been invested in jewellery for 
Mrs. Hossetti, who fully sympathised with the trouble 
in (pumtion ; so that when they reached London they 
did not go Htraiglit home, but drove first to a pawn- 
broker, and then to Mrs. BrougMs lodgings, and after 
that home, '^with entirely empty pockets; but, I 
expect/^ says Arthur Hughes, who tells the story, 
** with two Tory full hearts.'' 
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A great deal of harm was done to the cause which 
Rossetti represented, the whole-hearted pursuit of 
beauty, by the affectations and absurdities introduced, 
after his death, by a certain group of self-elected 
followers, the epigoni who took up in a self-conscious 
and superficial way the ideas which were popularly 
supposed to have actuated his teaching, and used them 
as a means of gaining notoriety and social distinction. 
The so-called aesthetic school, satirised in Punch under 
the figures of Postlethwaite and Maudle, were no doubt 
in a degree sincere. They professed to refer all things 
to the standard of the Beautiful, but their devotion 
was tainted partly by the fact that they made these 
principles an excuse for lowering the moral standard, 
and partly because they desired above all things 
monstrari digito, to be pointed out as daring innovators 
and contemners of existing conventions. The result 
was that the originators of the aesthetic movement were 
credited with all sorts of affectations which not only 
formed no part of their scheme, but which were entirely 
alien to their whole spirit. It cannot, however, be said 
that the principles of the movement have in any way 
profoundly affected or influenced the national life and 
feeling ; and the net result of the school, apart from a 
temporary quickening of the artistic conscience, and 
an enhancing of the dignity of art, has been of a 
decorative kind, and has mainly succeeded in raising 
the general level of domestic taste. 

It is a strange instance of the irony of fate that the 
affectations of unworthy imitators should be charged 
upon the original founders of the movement. They 
were rather sedulously unaffected. I can’t get on 
with men who are not men of the world, Rossetti said 
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in IMA to his brother. ^Fhe Pro-Baphaelites spoke 
no artiniic jargon, but rather ]yroferro(l a short, crisp, 
Yortiaoular, slangy vocabulary. Stunning ’’ was a 
favourite aclje(*tive whores their imitators spoke of 
preei(yuH.” Rosnetti fre(|uentH the British Museum 
in onhn* t<y Ihici Htunning words ” for poetry, and a 
friendly waitresH at an eating-honse was known as the 
cordial Htunner,’’ Mr. Holman Hunt says that while 
lioHseiti worthily rejoiced in t.he po('.tic atmosphere 
of the nacred and spiritnul drtsams that then encircled 
him,'* ^^Home of his noisy demonstrations at the time 
might liinder this fnym Ixdng r(*e,ognised by a hasty 
jtulgmmit.*’ RosH(‘Ui liad a taste in talk for strong 
vernacular expressions, ** Youkl better collar it,*’^'I 
expect I cribbed it from her,** --- it was thus that he 
prafarred Rj talk, Rossetti, writing to Allin gham in 
August 1H54, says, ** I have got out my work this 
morning, but it hmkB so hopelessly beastly, and I feel 
so hopelessly Inuistly, that I nnist try to revive myself 
l-sdora laigintiing, by some cxerc.iBC that goes quicker 
than the Fine Arts/' Hr. Birkbeck Hill says that he 
wiis present at a discussion at Oxford, when Rossetti 
was engaged tipcm the Union frescoes, when the latter 
maintaineci that a young and lov(dy woman, who was 
tm her trial on a charge of murdering her lover, ought 
not to bo hanged even if found guilty, because she was 
^<such a stunner !” Mr. Hill took the opposite view. 
^*()h, Hill,** said a now famous painter, you would 
novar hang a stunner!** Again, Rossetti, writing to 
Madox Brown in 1B6!, says: few blokes and 

coves art coming at eight or so on Friday evening to 
participate in oysters and obloquy. Will you identify 
youriolf with them and their habits 
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Rossetti^ indeed^ on occasions, could behave with an 
unconventionality which was almost undignified, but 
his personal charm was such that he was able to ex- 
tricate himself from disagreeable situations in which a 
less good-humoured man might have provoked serious 
or unpleasant consequences. His behaviour to those in 
whom he discerned a type of beauty which struck him, 
was unconventional to the verge of offensiveness and 
beyond. One of his models made his acquaintance 
first by finding him running out of a confectioner’s 
with a half-bitten tart in his hand to stare in her face. 
Another, a simple country girl, felt, as she sat in 
a restaurant, her hair suddenly seized and untied. 
She remonstrated very vehemently. “I wanted to 
see how it looked,” was the reply ; and a few 
minutes after, such was his personal fascination, she 
had made an appointment to sit for a picture. He 
would call a cabman off his rank with an opprobrious 
name, and make friends with him on the strength of 
the insult. He was walking on one occasion with Mr. 
and Mrs. William Morris at Upton. They happened 
to pass a village school when the children were sing- 
ing a hymn. On the conclusion of the performance^ 
Rossetti put his head in at the window and shouted 
a stentorian Amen, The Morrises, as respectable 
householders, fled in haste, and the irate school- 
mistress came out to remonstrate. Yet so potent was 
Rossetti’s personal influence, that in ten minutes he was 
holding in the schoolroom an extemporised examina- 
tion in geography, and awarding penny prizes for good 
answers. But his practical humour in early days 
had often something perverse and even unscrupulous 
about it. He made Dean Stanley aghast by defending 
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elu!H»niit*ly ia liis pramaicaiho. vices of NeroiiianEome. 
In all this there was no desire to })ose as eccentric. 
Mxu.speraled hy any suspic-ion of Haiiciimoniousness, lie 
was merely following the impulse^, of the moment to a 
whimHit’al exet^Ns of parathox. 

Hueh .slight remiinscimceH as theso indicate that the 
liiHdherhood were above all things uiiaffectod. They 
were far too much eoneerued with the spirit of the 
thing to waste any time in adopting a pose about it. 
It wan HO with Ui)HHtd.ti to the cud. VVhen he wrote 
or painted, he threw into both the highest enthusiasm, 
and Htirroumied his eone<‘ptious with all the dignity 
ctineeivable. Hot lit* )uul a grtuit talent for caricature 
anti huinorouH drawing whieU he freely employed for 
the uninseiumrt of his friends, and his talk was plain, 
brink, aensiblt', pungent, and vigorous even when he 
wan expn'Hsing the de<‘peHt mysteries of art. What 
ecndtl bi* umre alisolntely unalTeeted than the following 
narration tif how Ftird Matlox Brown and Rossetti came 
Ui tin* tmnclusion that a statue of Bacon on which 
Woolner was tmgaged was too short? Brown hinted 
ihis tti the Hi’ulptor, hut fearing he would not [alter 
it I sullleiently, I propo.sed lt>(<abrit'l that we should go 
tiigether, and insist uptm the luuid being made smaller 
iiut! the IuhIv hmgi*r. KoHsetti said he would come, 
but ! mtisi be HpokcHman, as he funked it. However, 
while 1 was looking at thi^ statue and thinking how to 
liegin, HoKsetti, wIuj, by the way, had all along before 
sworn the statue was perfect, blurts out, say, that 
chap’s bHi Hliort, 1 eertahdy think.’ In this delicate 
way lie broke the i(«e, and we began in earnest.” 

Humour indeed was one of Rossetti’s strongest 
clmraoteristici — not delicate, fanciful, remote humour, 
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but lirtHiii* lHiii:liiililf% iii IKfrti, whi»ii !it^ 

paint iui? tin* tmrkKnaaiiul t*f Th*^ Ihnvt'f'MrtithHP dciw-^ 
at SnvniKmliH wit It lltihtaut lluiit lit rainy w<*afhn|t 
hn givt*H a vnry whiin^iral ari-unnt uf Itin 
** Httni gtiH nil HW’iiiiniin^ly yn.Hti»rday. iinli'tnl, u fu| 
hwh i»vi*r ilii* unklt'fi: I inyHi*If luni tu nktn.rli mulc^l 
thn nunopy ijf linavnn, wilhtnii a liat, ainl with 
imilanllii tiini itvia* my hnatl iu my Initiunlniln — ^ 
pcmitkai whinln will yim itn* hy ri*iiii.*iulHn*in|^ 

I exprnHHly tlrMirtnl Hiaailtl Ih’ lirh^timt fur iny Htat.UM 
. . , I KUW tin* !«rk nf a pair uf t<*p ImhiLm, iiiul a rut^ 
away r-tnit; latnl Ainhi*ral» 1 witn t.i»!ih waa itnnakini; 
innidi*., hut Im rnfrattanl fnau n%p*.*.Hing ihilnn* lu^ 
prmrn ur Inn idtnia %m Art Hifi Inaim^ ia vmtit»rl wiilj 
artiniH iu Kf^ypiiau mviirmn, ptmr wniidi! Ilunt n\ 
utarkin! ■'— * linw dimigrmiJdn in luitrr nua uf ytiui 
rmnm tut purfatHa «if ihdivrriiig a ii<ililiK|uy, mu] 
fmd a uuiu thi^ri* Imhitiil iiu inyad*; wliirli wmi kibhiiilj 
for Hunt** 

Hia talk waa atilt mum iwtil liia urilichHiu^l 

rnknitlt^HHly huiuunma, Fnr iiiat4iiirt% hit aakt nf Wilt 
iiuti Marria that ^’-Tupay hml itn^ grnatpHi riijiatkiy fui 
prmluoiug iuhI lumnxiug dirt yf luiy luiin Iw man* iivn't 
with/^ Of Hnujaiiuu Wt«Klward| Ihi* iirrliiitwi i.if tljii 
Oxford lJuioii, iui aiiiti that ho wiia ** llio atilloai crtiti. 
turn that civor hroailiwi tnit 4#f lai oyator-iilirlL^’ Oil 
obsorviiig cm ouo cManmitui iwa oiiiiuda ludniigiiig to ii 
luouiigoritf shuiiddiug aliiiigthniugh tlio alrootj* 
he iaii't ** thf*ro*a liuakiti iiiul WiirdawtirlJi vtrliiciuiily 
tiikiug II walk/* Whtnt littrui^Joiiiw lirat mlltfil on 
Kosaetti in hm aindio iu C*liitthiiiit F!ip*i»» !it» iiotiai 
that them werti no kaiki on tliii ihtdvi'»i» aiiil Eoiiotli 
appears gravely to liavo mdd that licKiki wtrt iso nits tw 
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a paintu^r except i.o prop up models upon in difficult 
jxmii.iouH, an<l i.hat ilien tliey might be very useful. 

I'hc impression that remains upon the mind is that 
liosset.trfB liumour was of rather an unscrupulous kind, 
though on the other liand he was quick to feel remorse 
if he saw that j)aiu was being given by what he said. 
Bui. it c.anuoti be t.oo strongly insisted upon that in 
ordinary life he had no touch of mysterious solemnity 
or of art.ificial dignity, bnii rather a strong relish for 
humorous (‘.ontrasts and witty images. He was fond 
of contagious jc^ats and loud laughter, and heartily 
d<mpis(Hl any attempt to view life in ordinary inter- 
course from any but the most natural and robust 
standpoint. 

In early days Rossetti was decidedly indolent, not 
with a l(‘thargic indolence, but with the volatile 
desultorincsa of a man with superabundant vitality, 
wlio had a thousand schemes in liis head, and who 
found it difficuilt to settle down to any one thing. 
His father several times took occasion to remonstrate 
with him very sc^veroly on his want of application, 
and thc^ early letters from his friends are full of 
lamentatiorm that he will not set to at any definite 
work or finisli what he has undertaken. As he grew 
older this insensibly altered ; he grew absorbed in his 
work, he began to feel the pleasure of making money 
— indeed he spent so lavishly that money-making 
became a prime ne<;essity, and his work was, as a rule, 
commisHioned so long beforehand that he was obliged 
to work hard to fulfil his pledges. Moreover, his 
resources in the way of amusement were few; he had 
no pliyaical recreations to fall back upon, as he dis- 
liked exercise; he read a good deal in an easy way, 
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and hn wm f«md th*’ munt^fy nf inti mat n fritmds, 
KmpltJjnnnii «»f stnnn kind lM‘ranu* a m-ta^r^sify tfj him, 
for to a vivid mind liko iioNHottfa rrunii in i!i«* torrible 
foo. Tim restdi in that* ctmHidtmiiiK fin* long porjiHig 
during wliitdi lag nnfivif.iog w»*ro HitHpomlotl hj ilinona^ 
ilm iiiiunmt of work ho dnt, in ptH-iry aiul painting, 
ia vary rcnnarkaldo; liut un intnroating Intim' written 
lain in lifn hUowh that- hn wan otnmviouH cd not iiaving 
at all fulfilknl hia dnatiny with rnspnrt to tim \v<u'k he 
might have tlone : 

** Sloth, alas ! haa Init tcK> mm^h to aiiHwer hm with 
me; and ia one t>f the reaamm tthtuigh 1 will md- nay 
the only one), why I havenhvaya fallen hark on tpiality 
inBteaci of qttaniiiy in the little I have ever ttone. I 
think often wiili (’oleridge; 

** ^ Sloth jatnniievd all : and fmm my hand 

I>n>p friemlghip'g prindtiuft p*arU likn hour-glasg gaud. 

I weep, yet »twip not.' the faint iingni?^h flowg, 

A draauiy pang in mornings Uwotkh doze/ ** 

The letter is a manly one, thtnigh deeply tinged with 
the mehuK^holy which was cliaraeteristic of^ hm later 
years. 

Roasetti’S attittide to prae.tieal polities was one of 
indifference almost amounting to aversion, lie owned 
to taking some interest in the principles underlying 
the turlud surface of events, or rather In' ri'seniiHt the 
imputation that tm luul no inieresi in such matters; 
but the life of the practical politician, the canvassing, 
the committees, the clisugret'ahie preponderance of 
dust and din over imtual restilis, seemed to him utterly 
^dmwm and vulgar, lie w*rote an intarestiiig letter 
on the subject in which he says ; — 
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“ I must adniii, at. all hazards, that my friends here 
considf'r mo oxoopiioiuilly ,av(U‘so to politics j and I 
BuppoHo I iiuiBt In^ for I ncvtu* road a Parliamentary 
doPaio in my lifi^ 1 At th(‘. same time I will add that, 
aoiouK whoso opinions I most value, some think 
me tml alt-ogetlier wrong when I venture to speak 
of i!i(‘ momoni.ary momentoufiness and eternal futility 
of many noiHit‘Ht.qm‘HtionH. However, yon must simply 
vi(uv nu‘ as a nonentity in any practical rela,tion to 
aiudi matitu'H.-’ 

William Morris gave an interesting explanation of 
what he hidievcal to he Hossetti’s attitude of mind 
in inaiterB : — 

I rauh, Bay/’ ho writes, ^Hiow it was that Rossetti 
took no interest in polities; hut so it was: of course 
he was <pute Italian in Ins general turn of thought; 
ihrmgh I think In^ took less interest in Italian politics 
than in Knglish, in spite of his knowing several of 
tlm leading |)ai riots [mrsunally, Saffl for instance. The 
truth is h(* (‘.ared for nothing but individual and 
persomU matUu’S ; ehieiiy of course in relation to art 
and literatures, h\it he would take abundant trouble 
to Imlp any one person who was in distress of mind or 
l>ody ; but the evils of any mass of people he couldn^t 
bring his mind to lamr upon. I suppose in short it 
needs a person of hopeful mind to take disinterested 
notice of polit-icH, and Rossetti was certainly not 
luqmfitl.” 

A markiul eharaeteristic of Rossetti, which grew 
upon him in lah^r life, wjis his dislike of publicity of 
liny kind. His idea was to live his own life and dream 
his own dreams, atul the criticism of others merely 
harassed and weakened him. He felt with Keats 
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that his own criticism of his own work was far more 
important than the strictures of others; but he had 
a strong sense of his right to seclusion, and he had 
an almost physical sense of the humiliation of being 
discussed, like the character in one of Mr. Henry 
James’s novels who says that the consciousness that 
he is being criticised in his absence by a man whom 
he dislikes, makes him feel as if the footman was 
wearing his hat. 

In all this he was not weak, but self-willed. The 
mystery that grew up about his work was not of 
his own creating; it was rather the result of his 
deliberate purpose to live his life to himself, to see 
the friends he loved, and not to be the prey of 
inquisitive persons. He acted in the spirit of Ruskin’s 
paradoxical maxim, that an artist should be fit for 
the best society and keep out of it. The relentless 
gossip which pursued him might have given a self- 
conscious man a pleasurable sense of importance, but 
it only grated on Rossetti. For there never was a 
man with less pose of any kind : he knew what his 
aims and desires were, and his only object was to 
realise these as far as possible, and in his free hours to 
choose such company and recreations as he desired. 

It is difficult to say exactly what Rossetti’s religious 
views were. The religious element was very strongly 
developed in the family, both in his mother and his 
two sisters; and we may infer that it was probably 
not absent from Rossetti himself, though appearing 
in a different guise. There is no evidence that he 
concerned himself with considerations of Christian 
doctrine, and he would probably have regarded theo- 
logians as people who were engaged in attempting 
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Ui tlu* lliikuowablo. He was, no doubt, a 

fi-iM* tlnuk<*i% and liidd an a^niostic position; but at 
tho namn iinu^ h(‘ liud a >stroug vein of superstition 
in his nature, and there is a good deal of evidence 
tbut. in luH later days his thoughts turned much on 
tlu^ ptu’Honal ridation between God and man. He 
desinnl nut {udy hirgiveiusss, but deiinite absolution, 
and this at a time when, though death was fast closing 
upon him, bis iutelleetual force seems in no way to 
liavt^ \ohI its grip, I should regard Rossetti as having 
a Htrong btdief in (b)d and the unseen world, though 
without (hdlniti^ (‘oiiceptious of what lay behind the 
veil, anti a considtn’able impatience of attempts at 
pret'ise definition. 

It luiH ofitm btum questioned whether the develop- 
numt of the artistic nature is necessarily attended by 
the wt*aktunug of the moral fibre. It is so only if 
tlm artist tnuleavours to create for himself a fantastic 
seeluHitm, and to extdude from it the wholesome, 
bitter experience of life. To treat continually the 
tragic cmotionH of life as material for artistic expres- 
mm m almont bound to destroy the balance of a nature, 
because the emotion and the tragedy are viewed, as 
it werts through a glass, in security, as a man may 
on a boily in the Morgue, cultivating his sensi- 
bility, without cultivating the human instinct which 
leads a man m far as ptmsible to remedy and alleviate 
ciilandiy. 

Ittmsetti is gemtrally regarded as a man who tried to 
tueaie an artificial paradise, and to drown the urgent 
ymem of tlu' world beneath the cooing of coteries. 
This is an entire misconception. For the first forty 
ymim of his life Im lived robustly, generously, man- 
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fully. He took his share of bright and dark, and, like 
the companions of Ulysses, 

ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Tree hearts, free foreheads.’’ 

He was masterful, self-willed, impatient, self-absorbed; 
but he was also generous of help and of sympathy, 
sociable, brave, enthusiastic, fond of beauty and 
laughter and talk. He, if any man, warmed both 
hands before the fire of life.’’ 

Yet any one who carefully studies Eossetti’s life and 
work must, I think, become gradually conscious of a 
certain growing disappointment as the years go on. 
Perhaps that is too light a word to use for a thought 
that carries with it a shadow of deep melancholy. 
The impression produced by the character and the 
genius of the man at his best is one of incomparable 
richness. Here was one of those rare spirits, full of 
exuberant vitality, who could produce works not only 
of supreme technical excellence, but works, the slightest 
of which betrayed a force, a vigour, a grace of extra- 
ordinary intensity, whether he wrote slowly or rapidly, 
whether he made a sketch, or a design, or a finished 
painting; everything that came from his hand had 
this forcible quality which we call genius, and which, 
whether it attracted or repelled, could not be gainsaid. 
His art has been well called the climax of personality ; 
and moreover it was freely recognised by all who 
knew him best, that his was not a nature which had 
slowly made the best of and matured one species of 
excellence, but that his work was only a faint expres- 
sion of an inner force, and streamed from him like 
light from the sun. Even when broken with illness 
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and enslaved by tbe sad bondage of habit, this person- 
ality still dazzled and almost hypnotised all who were 
brought into contact with him, up to the very end. 

And yet one cannot avoid the thought which is forced 
upon one, that he did not fulfil the possibilities of his 
nature. It is not ungenerous to say this, because one 
may at the same time gratefully admit that the body 
of his work is both large and of supreme excellence. 
But as he crosses the threshold of life he seems to be 
capable de tout. He seems the heir of the ages of art. 
Then, as the years go on, it is clear that the stream is 
contracting, and that it is being forced into smaller 
and smaller channels. It is not that he seems to have 
narrowed his output deliberately, to have recognised 
that to work effectively in a world of specialists it is 
necessary to be a specialist too. One rather feels that 
this opulent nature is becoming the tool of circum- 
stance 5 that by deliberately excluding from his life so 
many wholesome human influences, the character, in- 
stead of opening freely like a Jflower in the free air, is 
growing like an exotic in the corner of a hothouse. 

We would not seem to question or criticise too 
strictly his own power of initiative ; that outer control 
which we name Fate or Providence does seem to have 
set a hedge about his spirit. His tragical marriage, 
his failure of health, his self-willed habits of life, all 
tended to isolate him unduly from the world ; and the 
result is a lack of breadth in his work which prevents 
his taking the position, even in art, to which his native 
greatness seems to have entitled him. He is not 
among those who appeal to all alike; though, apart 
from those who are sealed of his tribe, there are many 
catholic-minded people with strongly balanced minds 
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wiio can recognise without drawbacks the attraction 
of this strange, beauty-haunted dreamer; still, there 
will always be persons who, with a strong instinct for 
certain kinds of beauty, will be repelled by Rossetti’s 
art, and feel a dim sense of uneasiness, even danger, in 
his conception of life ; and we cannot say that this 
instinct is wholly wrong. This is not the moment 
at which to enter into the controversy which must 
always prevail as to whether Art can exist for its own 
sake without any reference to its effect on character. 
Possibly Art which is self-absorbed may thus reach 
its highest development ; but the widest view would 
seem to be that the equable development of the whole 
of man’s nature is the purpose which underlies the 
vast fabric of mortal things. If that be so, then, as 
Rossetti believed in his earlier days, there is a sacrifice 
demanded of the artist too, which is the service of man. 

It was in the gnomic poem of Soothsay that Rossetti 
wrote his deliberate creed out. It may thus be sum- 
marised : — to mistrust the certainties of human know- 
ledge, but to believe in Nature; to be independent 
and subservient to no man, not to nurture false hopes, 
but to be content to have sung truly, and to have 
been loved; to be consistent, to hate flattery, to be 
true to friendship, to be liberal, to be laborious, to 
abhor indolence, not to waste the golden hours; in 
religion to follow faith rather than dogma; to be 
grateful, not to waste strength in vain hope or vain 
regret ; — so runs the symbol, based upon generosity 
and love, and wrought into a proud stoicism by sad 
experience. But though the doctrine is shadowed by 
melancholy, though he who framed it had learned not 
to expect too much from life, yet it is an essentially 
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manly, ctmragtHmH, ttun|KM’ata, and true creed. There 
i,s no tourli of morbid mmtinient here, uo exotic feel- 
ing. ia) hiKurioiiH dalliance with emotion. 

Such then wan Hoss«dti : luyBticml, full of passion, 
liuunted by tin* sense td' l)eauty, with an iutenae need 
id' haduK and being loved; dominaiit, lu3ry, genial, 
robust.; with a narrow outlook, and yet with a keen 
intelleetual power; capable, generous, lavish, humor- 
miH, a natural b*udt*r of men, Heir-ccutrod, unbalanced; 
with no tmieh of irampiilliiy about him, but eager, 
ardent, iinpaiicmt. It is no wonder that even before 
Ids death, ami during a life ho strangely shadowed, 
Hii knit with tragedy, ho vital and yet so doomed, he 
had lMH*i>me om* of tln^ mont romauti(‘. figures of the 
time, and that his whole life still retains a mysterious 
attriu’tion, tln^ forca^ of which it is impossible to gainsay 
or ten i Hi* 

'To nnwt of uh the moineuts of perception of the 
iHiiutiful conn^ rarely, a sudden brightness among grey 
hourH, liki^ likmHomB springing from a ledge in a rock- 
fame; Imi with lioHBtiUi this perception appears to 
have bi'tHi, at buist in the good years of health and 
vigotir, nujre or less continuouH. Beauty was the 
atmoHplHU’e in which he lived, and to which the sordid 
iietH <if real life were but dreary interruptions. 

Hut from tln3 river of delight he drank too greedily. 
As the king in The iSlck Junij in Bokhara says — 

Thou want a Hiimcr, thou poor man 1 
II 10 U Wfisi athirst; and didst not see, 

'fhab though we lake what we desire, 

We luuHi not snatch it eagerly.” 

U 18 notable that, iu Millais’ picture of Loremo and 
tmMla, the portrait of Itossetti is traceable in the 
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guest who, at the end of the long row, swallows with 
a curious zest and intentness of gesture the wine from 
his long glass — the very gesture is said to have been 
characteristic. 

But, from the beginning of the world, this persistent 
care for outward beauty has brought with it weariness 
and satiety of spirit. And thus it was with E-ossetti 
that his life turned to sadness. As Keats wrote of 
Melancholy, 

“ She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 

And so it comes to pass that the grave of Eossetti is 
as the tomb of Polydorus on the Thracian strand : he 
lay buried in a forest of spears ; the very hafts of the 
sharp lances that had slain him had taken root, and 
had thrown out leaf and flower above the lonely 
mound; so that ^neas, when he would fain have 
torn a bough to deck the altars, saw the blood trickle 
from the broken branch, and heard in speechless 
horror the groans of the sad spirit rise thin upon the 
air. Jam parce sepulto,’^ cried the prisoned ghost. 
Then in love and pity the Trojan band performed the 
sacred rites, laid the sorrowing spirit to rest, and 
sought another shore. 
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